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Foreword 


Those First School Years was designed to help elementary 
school principals meet their responsibilities for the school pro- 
gram at the primary level—kindergarten through grade three. 
Teachers and parents, as well as principals, may find the articles 
helpful as they, too, seek to learn more about young children. 


This yearbook represents the cooperative efforts of many 
people and the Department is indebted to all of them for their 
ideas, their time, and their encouragement. In addition to the 
authors and to members of the Yearbook Advisory Committee 
and the Executive Committee, several persons were especially 


helpful in planning this publication and in reviewing manu- 
scripts: Mary Endres, Chairman, Division of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana; Frank Hubbard, 
Assistant Executive Secretary for Information Services, NEA; 
Dorris Lee, Associate Professor of Education, Portland State 
College, Portland, Oregon; and Ethel Thompson, Consultant in 
Klementary Education, NEA. 


The article on “The Program and the Child” had its begin- 
nings in questionnaires returned by the following people: Etta 
Rose Bailey, Richmond, Virginia; Mary Bird, Long Island City, 
New York; Margaret C. Bronson, Long Island City, New York; 
Percy Bruce, Roslyn, New York; Marguerite Brydegard, San 
Diego, California; Anne Christensen, Lincoln, Nebraska; Robert 
Clausen, New York City; Beatrice Cliffe, Rochester, New York; 
Muriel Crosby, Wilmington, Delaware; Ivanetta Davis, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; Joy M. Dawson, Poughkeepsie, New York; 
Frances Fearheiley, Wilmette, Illinois; John Frech, Great Neck, 
New York; Lorraine Geary, Syosset, New York; Evelyn R. 
Girardin, Baltimore, Maryland; Eugenia Hunter, Greensboro, 
North Carolina; Helen Huus, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; James 
Hymes, College Park, Maryland; Mildred Keys, Yankton, South 
Dakota; Robert Langerak, Des Moines, lowa; Mary Jane Loomis, 
Columbus, Ohio; Frances Martin, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan; 
Eugenie Nadelman, South Ozone Park, New York; George Raab, 
Scarsdale, New York; George Reynolds, Great Neck, New York; 
James Smith, Syracuse, New York; Walter D. Smith, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina; John Sternig, Glencoe, Illinois; Esther Torre- 
son, Cleveland, Ohio; Ralph L. Witherspoon, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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The Focus 
Is the Child 


Throughout this yearbook, the authors emphasize 
the importance of understanding the child—knowing 
what he is like, how he behaves, how he grows, how 
he differs from other children, how he feels, how he 
learns. 

Here in this opening section, James L. Hymes 
leads off with a brief and penetrating description of 
young children—the youngsters who are “our 
‘guests’ in school and we, their hosts.” 





Starting 
with a Child 


James L. Hymes, Jr. 


—. are youngsters like during the early childhood years? 
What do they feed on? What makes them thrive? What 


stunts their growth? These are things we need to know. For, ina 


sense, these youngsters will be our “guests” in school and we, 
their hosts. 

Five years of age through eight—that is a wide span. Yet 
there are certain basic threads that run throughout these years. 
Early childhood is a well-integrated span of time. A major 
change does take place in the child’s experience—he leaves home 
and he comes to school. But no major growth change takes place. 
The five-year-old has a tremendous amount in common with the 
eight-year-old. Bodies are bigger, stronger. There is the obvious 
change in teeth. Skills, of course, increase through the years. 
But, fundamentally, the way the child looks on himself, the way 


James L. Hymes, Jr., is Professor of Education and Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Childhood Education, University of Maryland, College Park, 
Maryland 
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he looks on the world, what he needs to grow on and what he 
counts on getting from the world stay much the same. 

There are gentle slopes upward of increasing interest in some 
areas and gentle slopes downward of decreasing concern. But no 


sharp breaks, no abrupt changes—not between five and six or 


between any of the ages within the span. 

Start with the obvious, out in the open for all to see. These 
children—five, six, seven, eight—are active. They have their 
fleeting sitting moments of being spellbound but if you want to 
win a bet, put your money on their being on the go. It is almost 
as if their bodies itch! For a long span of years, these children 
love to ride—a trike, a bike, a wagon; they love to run, to 
balance, to climb. Walk? They can, but life is more for jumping, 
hopping, skipping. They climb, they swing, they bounce, they 
tussle. . . . Choose any very active verb and it will fit them to a 
“T.” You can sit them. You can tame them. You can quiet and 
calm them. But there is energy inside, high energy. They want 
a life that lets them use this flow of power. A time comes, all too 
soon, when the problem is to get a child to move. That time is 
not now. 

Or take another very obvious and special quality. Noise goes 
with the action. These are very talky children. Words have a 
fascination just in themselves—the sound of words, their rhythm. 
And words create special effects this whole age finds entrancing 
to watch. The children almost seem to play a game: Call some- 
one a name and see what happens... Use a word you shouldn’t 
use and see what happens. There is a good reason why in back 
of this ever-present “sound track.”” Not too long ago, these chil- 
dren had almost no words. Their communication had to be in 
other ways. The two-year-old, for example, cried and screamed. 
He bit. He pulled and grabbed. His whole body “talked” for 
him. In early childhood, the tongue alone does more and more of 
the job. Small wonder that it works overtime! There is a tre- 
mendous improvement in behavior but the sounds get louder and 
louder. 

The need for action and the love of noise show easily. Some of 
the most important qualities of this age span are not always out 
on the surface. These children—again, five or eight, it makes 
little difference—are young. They feel young. They feel small. 
They would never want you to call them “babies” or any belittling 
name. But inside of themselves, they know that they cannot yet 
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cope with life alone. They know they need adults around. It is 
no effort for any one of them to put his hand in yours and to hold 
on tight. They draw strength from your bigness and power. 

Later in development, as youngsters grow more sure of their 
own strength, good and warm and soft and gentle adults are by 
no means so necessary. They even embarrass and seem to be in 
the way. But not so in early childhood. 

These young children count on adults. They count on our 
sympathy and our interest and our support. They count on our 
good cheer. Harshness and brusqueness, anger, sharpness are 
probably hard for every age to take. But these children, not yet 
fully sure of themselves, are in a very special position. They need 
to trust us. They are all prepared to like us. We have to be 
mighty sure that we are likable! 

This strong sense of dependence is one of the gentle downward 
slopes. Matching it, intermeshed with it, swapping with it mo- 
ment after moment is a gentle upward slope: These same young- 
sters want so much to be big. They have times of great stub- 
bornness because they are so determined to have their own way. 
Many ages make the same mistake but these are the children, 
above all, who have a “champagne appetite and a beer pocket- 
book,” whose eyes are always bigger than their stomachs, who 
almost habitually bite off more than they can chew. 

It is clear why. When these same children were infants, they 
hardly knew they existed! Then suddenly, about the end of year 
one, they made the most exciting discovery in the world. Almost 
out of the blue, out of the haze, they began to discover them- 
selves, to emerge as real and separate people. 

It takes time to settle down, time to get matters back in 
balance. And time does it. But through all of early childhood, 
that new /—that prize, that discovery, that new self—is a power- 
fully important thing. These children interrupt. It is not fair to 
call it rudeness. They have an idea! They have something to 
say. An impression crossed their minds. 

It is easy to cut these youngsters down to size. But it is more 
exciting to watch an age that has suddenly found its size—even 
if for a while it overestimates a bit! They will boast. They will 
exaggerate. They will want to try many jobs they cannot pos- 
sibly do, but look for the thrill on a child’s face when he does a 
job he can do. Then you see how good it tastes to feel big. 

Of course, it isn’t easy to live sensitively with youngsters who 
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feel little and who feel big, almost all at once. You have to keep 
your eye on them: Which feeling has the upper hand at any one 
moment? You have to find your way of swaying and staying in 
time with them, and staying in tune. 

These are changeable children and they are tender. They do 
not yet have the thick hard shell that will come with more years. 
Right now, they bruise easily. 

“Little things” upset them. A dog...a strange sound...a 
new bathroom ... a face that isn’t too familiar or a request that 
sounds strange. Early childhood has more than its share of 
moments when it feels lonely, unsure, upset. 

Old-timers can see the world more in perspective. Things have 
happened before, and more of the things that happen tie back 
into something familiar. But when you are new and young, so 
much that seems “little” and unimportant to the grown-up looks 
mountainous. 

There is one saving grace, if we use it right. These children 
show their feelings. Covering up and holding in—feelings or 
anything—are still hard for them. Postponing is hard. Waiting 
is hard. Putting off. Early childhood is better at all of this than 
it was in infancy. But these are the years when the emotions are 
strongly felt and openly shown. It takes a good adult—kindly, 
gentle, maybe even a little soft—to feel with a child. Anyone can 
say, “Just his feelings are hurt,” but not everyone knows how 
real those feelings are, how sharp and close to the child. 

You can be fooled, too, because the show of feelings seems to 
change so quickly. Young children laugh one minute and cry the 
next. They can be very angry and then cheerful again before you 
can turn around. Perhaps we all have such a parade of emotions, 
but the younger the child, the more the feelings come out. It is 
easy to be overimpressed with the feelings; it is just as easy to 


underestimate their importance because they seem so transitory. 


Some of the strong show of emotion comes because these young 
children cannot reach the high standards they set for themselves. 
This is a source of much anger and frustration. But even more 
frequently, the emotions erupt in a social setting. For these are 
very social children—this is another of their continuous strands. 
From as early as two years of age on, people—and especially 
people their own size—are the most alluring of all the world’s 
delights. 

Every age, of course, loves people. Every age needs friends. 
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But younger children are the real enthusiasts for each other. 
Together, their laughing and talking and giggling, their non- 
sense, has a super-special sound of glee. Together, their serious 
talking and their earnest plan-making as they play have a rare 
quality of intensity. 

Five to eight, these children are all still sheer beginners in 
social living and need all the practice they can get. They have 
their fair share of quarrels and conflicts and they cannot yet 
take too many people into their social world all at once. They are 
at their best in small groups of two or three or four. That all- 
important J cannot yet stand the competition of meeting too 
many other equally important /’s. 

These small friendship groups can be very close knit. The 


pressures of the world (rather than any strong developmental 
factor) often make them all of one sex. But just as these young- 


sters are not yet completely sure of themselves, neither are they 
thoroughly sold yet on their sex. It is not uncommon for friends 
to change and for the new close friend of the moment to be some- 
one who, if the question were raised, would have to confess to 
being of the opposite sex. 

What is clear and what is constant is the activity of their 
friendship groups. These are play groups, for play is the one 
single central theme domiuating all else in the age span. These 
are predominantly “let’s-pretend” people. For this precious fleet- 
ing one short span in their life, they are blessed with the great 
capacity to live their most real moments in the world of the 
unreal. 

We call it play. There is no other good word. But they don’t 
“play” policemen—they are policemen. We say they “take the 
role” of mother, father, baby, the doctor, the sick, the prisoner, 
cowboy, pilot, conductor. This is not truly so. They are these 
people, with their whole heart and soul, with all their body, with 
every part of them. Play—our weak word—is no passing inci- 
dent, no casual release, no interlude. Play is the life of the young 
child, the truest and realest, most vivid moments that he knows. 

Yet, strangely, these are not children of a truly fantasy world. 
They play out the real world—the people they have seen the most 
and the feelings of bigness and smallness they have felt most 
keenly. These youngsters are very aware of the real world 
around them and have a deep hunger to know more about that 
world. Their bodies are active; their minds are every bit as 
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active. More than their “minds,” in fact, (as we usually use that 
word) for these youngsters touch, feel, smell, shake, rattle. They 
use all their senses to test out the properties of material. For all 
their own verbal qualities, they are not too impressed with other 
people’s verbal strengths. They want to see for themselves and 
are always at their best dealing with something which they can 
see for themselves. At this age, those events and ideas that are 
so far off in time or place that you have to take the other fellow’s 
word for it usually do not hold strong appeal. 

With all their pores open to a wider and wider world around 
them, eager to get more and more impressions flowing in, young 
children then use all that they have seen and done and heard to 
make their own unique e.cpression—and this we call “‘play.”’ It is 
the testing ground of ideas, the practice field for attention span 
and for problem-solving and for language, the drill ground for 
social relations, a clearing house and testing center for the 
emotions. 

To most ears, “play’’ means games, with rules and winners 
and losers and sides. This is not the play of early childhood. 
Such play ha o much reality for this age, more than they can 
tolerate except in very small doses. For these are children with 
feet in two camps: They are rooted in reality but at the same 
time they create their own reality. In their play, they preserve 
the freedom to make their own rules, to change the rules and 
even to change the game, just as they preserve the freedom to 
make a crooked finger be a gun, or a broomstick a horse—and 
then a car and then a plane and then it’s dead and then it lives 
again. 

Perhaps in almost everything, these are always children with 
a foot in two camps: reality and imagination; dependency and 


independence; busy physical bodies and active inquiring minds; 


egocentric yet social; overly sure of themselves and uncertain; 
highly verbal themselves yet not impressed with others who are 
verbose. Infancy is behind them. Preadolescence is ahead. Early 
childhood is a delicate time of balance, with bold steps out into 
the real world constantly mixed with deep steps down into an 
inner world. 














The Child 


in Society 


“Has anyone ever intended praise when he ex- 
claimed, ‘You act like a child’?” asks Solon Kimball 
in his article on “Cultural Influences Shaping the 
Role of the Child.” And again, “Just when and 
where do we, in our multi-faceted relations with 
children, ever really judge their behavior except 
against the measure of progress they exhibit in 
the acquisition of adult standards?” These questions 
point up the high value we give to adulthood and 


the pressure we place on children to “grow up.” 


Running counter to this pressure is the decreasing 
opportunity for children to act independently, to 
accept “mature” responsibilities in a realistic setting. 
At one time, Katherine D’Evelyn points out, children 
were seen as assets partly because they could con- 
tribute to the ongoing life of the family. Today chil- 
dren can do little to make a significant economic 
contribution to family living. And to prepare to be 
“successful” adults in our society requires a lengthy 
period of training which tends to prolong the years 
of dependence. 

“The serious question which should concern us 
all,”” says Dr. Kimball, “is that of the consequences 
of the compulsive pressures which are now force- 
feeding the process of turning children into adults 
but at the same time extending the period of de- 
pendency.” 





Cultural Influences 


Shaping the Role 
of the Child 


Solon T. Kimball 


T seems somewhat incredible that anything new or different 

could or should be said or written about children so soon after 
the close of the 1960 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. The thoroughness with which the experts and the in- 
terested were solicited to participate reflects credit upon the abili- 
ties of the Conference organizers. From these efforts came an 
outpouring of articles fyom dozens of contributors covering 
nearly every conceivable 4spect affecting youth. Their authors 
ranged the gamut of professional, religious, organizational, 
social, and intellectual segments of American life. Only one 
group seems to have remained unsolicited in this search for 
wisdom, namely, youth itself. 

This type of oversight is not uncommon in the traditional 
American procedure of examining institutions and social prob- 
lems. Those who are most directly affected by the preparation 
of a program are the ones most likely to be overlooked in the 
formulation of policy or of its instrumentation through organiza- 
tion. Patients, prisoners, or students are seldom consulted in the 
operation of hospitals, prisons, or schools. Perhaps this is as 
it must be, but then, again, perhaps those who suffer or benefit 
from the effects of the exercise of responsibility by others might 
also make a contribution, if it could be remembered to ask their 
participation. 


Solon T. Kimball is Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 
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That this remark is not completely gratuitous will become ap- 


parent as the analysis of the role of children in our society is 
developed in the next several pages. Possibly, an understanding 
of its relevance may well be the most important contribution 
which can be made to those who are charged with the responsi- 
bility of formal education in the early childhood years. But first, 
it is necessary to establish at least some minimum justification to 
add one more statement to this recent flood of analyses and 
opinions by those judged most competent to speak to the subject. 

An attempt to rationalize or clarify disagreements and con- 
fusion among the experts might serve as a legitimate excuse for 
further treatment. Actually, differences in interpretation are 
suprisingly minor. The confusion is more a matter of indigestion, 
due to the quantity of data, than of methodological deficiencies. 
For this reason, such justification as is offered must be upon 
conceptual grounds, that it is possible through reorganization 
and re-examination from a different set of assumptions and with 
different objectives in mind to extract more meaning from the 
available data than has yet been achieved. 

The initial step in this process is to shift our focus away from 
the subject, in this case children, to the environment—physical, 
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psychical, social, and cultural—which surrounds and influences 
the child in his development. This emphasis does not exclude 
examination of the subject; it simply recognizes the interde- 
pendency between the individual and the systems of which he 
is a part or representative. Precedence for this procedure has 
been well developed in the natural sciences. Within anthropology, 
for example, although culture constitutes the central focus of 
study, it can be objectified only as individuals are examined. 
Contrariwise, when we come to study personality, we assume 
that it reflects a mirror image of the cultural experiences of the 
individual. 

Following these introductory comments, we can now turn to 
an examination of the role or roles assigned to children in our 
society. 


Forced Abandonment of Childhood 


Although it is seldom stated in this way, the major role of the 
child qua child is to submit to and assist in the activities and 
processes which prepare him for adult status. The extreme 
dependency of early infancy permits no choice in the selection 
of the external environment in which the initial learning occurs. 


Later when, presumably, the child has developed some rational 
discrimination in his response to demands placed upon him, it is 
too late for him to make effective protest. He has already inter- 
nalized the emotional set of a system which requires that he 
eventually abandon the thought and habit ways of children and 
substitute those of the adult world. 

However rewarding the culture of childhood, that of the 
grown-up world is continuously and persistently presented as 
more rewarding and desirable, and childhood is defined as a 
transitory and to-be-abandoned stage of life. No matter how 
entrancing, the never-never world of Peter Pan turns out to be 
just that, a fantasy in which childhood is forever threatened 
by pirates symbolizing demanding adults who must eventually 
win in the age-old struggle between old and young. Although 
James Barrie allows the illusion of a different solution, both 
child and adult know that his ending is founded in the realm 
of dreams. 

This forced abandonment of childhood in which, if it is suecess- 
ful, the child is a willing participant, represents the first of a 
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sequential series of tragedies which each individual encounters 
on the road of life. No matter how sentimental or protective 
adults may be, the gradual and sometimes forcible destruction of 
the innocence of childhood is a necessary function of the relation- 
ship between adult and child. The latter is not the only one who 
suffers in this nearly abrupt destruction of childhood certainties. 
The transition also demands its costs of the adult. The mother’s 
mixed emotion of anguish and pride when her “‘baby” first enters 
school is repeated later when her child, turned young adult, leaves 
home for marriage, college, or the world of work. She may also 
carry a sense of guilt because of the contradictory desire to both 
hold and eject, and guilt because there can never be assurance 
that one has done enough or that what one has done has been 
right. There is solace in believing that one has done the best he 
could, but doubt may also nag the conscience. 

The male response to these crises is different only in degree, 
and both parents share the knowledge that they have been parties 
to a failure, concealment, or perhaps even deception in communi- 
cating to the growing child what the world is really like. This 
conspiracy of silence is in part a function of the inability to 
articulate the realities; in part, it is an attempt to continue the 


protective role assumed during infancy; and, in part, it is a 


result of the parents’ own unwillingness or incapacity to face 
the realities of their own lives. The delusion they have per- 
petuated, the illusion they have lived under and passed on to 
their children, should not be assessed as deliberate. Not that 
adults and parents are blameless, for they are not. The offense 
with which they may be charged is the same one as that which 
they first permitted and then prohibited, that of innocence. 

The adult world is no more free of fantasy and illusion than 
is that of the child. The Walter Mittys are everywhere among 
us. Shaw’s.Pygmalion expresses a contemporary version of the 
Cinderella story. Our devoted adherence to romantic love as a 
necessary prerequisite to marriage and adult responsibilities of 
family and parenthood is real enough, but do we not deceive 
ourselves when we act as if erotic love is the panacea for the 
tough job of cementing relations between men and women in 
domestic functions? 

These beliefs, and similar ones in other spheres of life, sus- 
tain us through bitterness, tragedy, and boredom. They are un- 
doubtedly a necessary aspect in our kind of cultural world and as 
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such should not, even were it possible, be either dispelled or 
destroyed. Our sin is that we let them delude us, that we insist 
upon maintaining an innocence of realities. Perhaps there is no 
simple way to explain why this is so, but probably these 
tendencies are linked with the generalized guilt which our culture 
so successfully inculeates during that period of defenseless in- 
fancy. If so, then it is all the more apparent why we can under- 
stand the child’s role only by examining the nature of the world 
surrounding him. In that quest, we turn to a brief look at the 
distinctive aspects of the American family in its metropolitan 
middle class manifestations. 


The American Family System 


We can begin by examining how labels are used to describe 
and perhaps also obscure. There is some advantage but also 
danger in using apt phrases or slogans such as “the whole child.” 
There is the tendency to treat such .logans as statements of 
objectives and to assign to the words themselves some magica! 
quality which through their repeated utterance may produce the 
condition desired. There is also a failure to understand that, 
in most instances at least, the slogan—and the movement which 
it represents—is an after-the-fact situation. That is, that the 
conditions which permit some approximate realization of stated 
goals called for in the slogan are, in fact, already existent. An 
example will illustrate the point. 

The now shop-worn label, “the family of togetherness,” gen- 
erated a profusion of slogans which served the special interests 
of varied groups. Some were self-seekers in their commercializa- 
tion of this theme. Others were genuinely altruistic in their 
desire to promote the better life through encouraging praying 
together, playing together, learning together, and similar activi- 
ties wrich, if performed as a family, might somehow enrich and 
fulfill life. The image of this family type is that of parents and 
their dependent children. The representation does not include 
grandparents, other relatives, or neighbors. In technical lan- 
guage, this is the “family of procreation,” the biological and 
nuclear family typical of American culture. Neither slogans nor 
exhortations created it and the definition of the roles of its mem- 
bers has been set by conditions which do not include the effects 
of conscious propaganda. Its natural history and functions differ 
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from and may be contrasted with other types of family systems 
such as the stem, joint, or extended. 

The succinct and penetrating analysis by Arensberg of the 
small family type—its historical antecedents, gradual modifi- 
cations and evolution within the specific conditions of American 
society, and internal structure—permits one to establish a rela- 
tion between scientific analysis and popular movements and their 
accompanying slogans. From his evidence, it is possible to 
demonstrate that what many conceive to be new approaches or 
discoveries are, in fact, only an emergent awareness by profes- 
sional practitioners in education, health, and welfare of already 
prevalent characteristics of family life. Thus those who advocate 
democratic family life, togetherness, permissiveness, child- 
centered education, and individuation are less the creators of 
new progressive movements in family life and education than they 
are publicizers of an existing state of affairs. Of the American 
small family type Arensberg writes: 


... The imperatives of our family system, basing the 
small household on the conjugal pair, isolating that pair 
to free them to command their own destinies and satis- 
factions and to confer on them nearly complete and 
untrammeled authority over minor children (except 
where the state and community limit them), are not 
easy ones. Nor is the task our educational ideal assumes 
a simple one: to prepare each and every man and woman 
to be in adulthood spouse, parent, householder, and 
family head all at once. These imperatives of our 
present small, conjugal type of family, with its mini- 
mum of kinship entanglement and support, ideally re- 
quire each person to find a mate for himself, to love that 
spouse, to share the upbringing of children with him or 
her, to maintain a household with him, to find chief 
emotional identification in the little family growing up 
around this spouse and partner freely chosen and freely 
retained. 


Anthropologists know of no other family system which places 


such heavy responsibilities upon so few. In other times and 
places, the burden of obligations to succor and protect, to share 
and alleviate the tensions which arise from internal difficulties 
or external threat are diffused through kin and the institutions 
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of community. In contrast, the American family in both its 
ideal and actual state stands nearly alone. And if this impera- 
tive, rooted in historical continuity and contemporary conditions, 
applies to the family as a unity, it also applies to the individuals 
who comprise the unity. They, too, have been taught the necessity 
of standing alone. Nor does the child in his period of dependency 
escape the requir_ment. If, by circumstance, he no longer con- 
tributes economically to the whole, as in an earlier agrarian 
period, his total burden is not thereby lightened in some degree. 
The responsibility he now shoulders is, if anything, heavier and 
more difficult than before. 


Standards of Adulthood 


The course which begins in infancy inevitably leads through 
childhood and adolescence into adulthood. This progression can 


be viewed in part as the result of natural processes, in part as 
the consequence of training received from parents, peers, and 
teachers, but in even larger measure as directed, purposeful, and 
at times aggressive activity of the child himself. If the question 
were asked, “Is not this the universal process of acquiring adult- 
hood in all cultures?” the answer given could not be an un- 
qualified affirmative. The major difference is found in the early 
inculcation in the American child of certain standards of self- 
performance, the full realization of which will be achieved simul- 
taneously with maturity. Later on we shall show that this ex- 
pectancy proves to be an illusion which is, nonetheless, also 
transmitted to each succeeding generation. 

First, however, the problem of what these standards are and 
how they become internalized and are maintained should be 
examined. Simple observation establishes that a parent com- 
forting a hurt child often urges that he behave like a little man 
and stop his crying. In hundreds of other instances in the life 
relationship of parent and child, each time the former holds 
up adult behavior as superior there is implicit in the action a 
denigration of child behavior and an affirmation of superior adult 
standards. When boys are told, “Done like a man!” the implica- 
tions of the praise for the action performed are quite explicit. 
Has anyone ever intended praise when he exclaimed, “You act 
like a child!”? And when older people do childish things, we call 
them senile or foolish. 

Just when and where do we, in our multi-faceted relations 
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with children, ever really judge their behavior except against 


the measure of progress they exhibit in the acquisition of adult 
standards? Irrespective of the steps by which the process is 
initiated, it is not difficult to observe the relentless insistence upon 
acquiring adult standards. If, by chance or intention, parents 
and teachers should abandon this aspect of their role, they would 
then have, to this extent, abandoned their function as adults. 

The other part of the problem posed earlier, the question of 
what should be included under any listing of adult standards, 
was answered in large measure by Arensberg in his enumeration 
of the imperatives of our family stem. Within this framework, 
however, cnere are certain specificiti a 1 to be mentioned 
and their relevance elaborated if we are to grasp the role of the 
child. 

It is generally accepted that family, school, and church trans- 
mit a greater portion of » cultural heritage to the child than 
do other agencies. What, then, among the many things which 
adults expect the child to learn, may we count as significant? 
The broad categories include skills for handling, knowledge for 
understanding, and feelings for evaluating the thines, persons, 
and ideas which are encountered in the business of living. These 
requirements are so universal, however, that their generality does 
not help us much. If we look at some of the requirements imposed 
upon the individual in the American cultural system and then 
examine these in their relation to the family and respective roles 
within it, we shall encounter those specific traits which have been 


idealized for all members of the society. 


Commitment to change: The central and perhaps most crucial 
commitment of American civilization is to the inevitability and, 
in most instances, the desirability of change. The activities and 
events of everyday life are interpreted through such terms as 


“progress,” “advancement,” and “development” within the con- 
text of the never-constant environment in which we live. If the 
individual is to be successful in this type of society, and the 
promise of success is one of the imperatives which moves him, 
he must at least keep up with the times. Even those not moti- 
vated by promises of success know that stag ation is penalized. 
For the individual, this imperative means that he must be con- 


tinuously poised to take advantage of opportunities for advance- 


ment. In fact, he must actively seek and, if possible, modify the 


Or 
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environment to insure that situations favorable to him present 
themselves. Favorable chances and maneuvering avail nothing 
if there is resistance to working in new surroundings with new 
people and possibly learning new skills for new activities. 

The successful meeting of new demands requires, first of all, 
readiness to abandon the present whether it be locality, asso- 
ciations, or activity. Under such circumstances, it is unwise to 
invest too deeply either emotionally, professionally, or financially, 
for the wrench which change demands may require a sacrifice too 
great to make. The easy fashion in which, Americans establish 
and abandon new relationships disconcerts Europeans who accuse 
us of emotional superficiality. Their projection of values hardly 
explains the situation, nor are they likely to understand the 
necessity of such behavior as a function of our commitment. 
And the more deeply imbedded guilt with its corollary of tragedy 
they utterly fail to comprehend. 


Self-fulfillment: These imperatives of mobility, independence, 
adaptability, and the capacity for continued growth represent, 
in one sense, subsidiary aspects of a more central requirement, 
that of self-fulfillment. Implied in the objective of adulthood 
achieved is the acquisition of competence, wisdom, and maturity. 
But fulfillment in the context of perpetual change contains a con- 
tradiction incapable of resolution. Final achievement is impos- 
sible because the objectives themselves are not fixed. They ex- 
pand, recede, or are modified as the conditions within the system 
are changed, changes to which the individual in his progression 
also contributes. There can be no ultimate in the world view 


of those who adhere to the concept of an ever-expanding system. 
One might suppose that these circumstances would breed frustra- 
tion and defeat but apparently this occurs rarely since one is 
taught to accept striving as a lifelong necessity. 


Perpetual optimism: Finally, the role must be performed in a 
mood of perpetual hopefulness, a trait which has also been set 
by the culture. The extent to which this mood has been integrated 
into the events of daily life may be met in many contexts. The 
language of salutation reveals the extraordinary extent to which 
we have carried our insistence upon a positive and optimistic 
approach to the world. No matter how we really feel, we are 
obligated to meet the world with a sunny disposition. Our con- 
ventional ‘‘Good day” has no relation to the actual state of the 
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weather nor do our replies to inquiries about our well-being have 
relation to the actual situation. The response of “Fine,” or one 
of its many variations, expresses how we ought to be. Any 
other admission is incorrect. The child learns this ritual language 
and the accompanying values in his earliest years. He is taught 
to condemn whining, complaining, crybabies, and pessimists. 
We should also like to deny that pain, evil, and death exist, and 
although we are forced to recognize them we assign them only 
marginal status. We would like to believe that all beings are 
basically good and should be trusted, a character quality which 
sometimes causes others to accuse us of being naive. These 
optimistic and positive traits found expression in the 1920’s in 
the ringing slogan of Coueé, “Day by day in every way I am 
getting better and better!” 

Our culture demands that we maintain this euphoric facade 
in our own perception of the world and our place in it. Further- 
more, we demand that our children acquire and exhibit the same 
psychological posture. Obviously, at times, this optimistic per- 
ceptual screen through which we interpret the events of the world 
must lead to some distortions in our apperception of reality. The 
truth is that, on occasions, the situation we find ourselves in, 
individually or collectively, is damned bad. But our “natural”’ 
optimism carries us through with the belief that tomorrow or 
next vear will be better, that all things work out for the best, 
it’s always darkest before the dawn, and so on through the dozens 
of aphorisms which give expression to the same point of view. 
The fact that events usually do turn toward the better lends 
credence to the belief. 

It is my contention that the configuration of beliefs that we 
have been examining is a necessary corollary to the central value 
of self-fulfillment. To deny, in any degree, that societal condi- 
tions are not improving (through change) or that individual 
incapacitation prevents further growth is to admit that this 
keystone (self-fulfillment) upon which the structural unity of 
purpose in life has been erected is faulty—denies, then, the very 
basis of the American’s conception of himself in his life role. 


It should be apparent now why it has been necessary to ex- 


amine these interconnections before we could turn to the direct 
study of the role of the child. The American small family, rel- 
atively isolated in its activities from other communal institu- 
tions, with the insistence upon the capacity for independence and 
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mobility of its members, building and maintaining in each person 
the psychological posture of perpetual optimism with its corollary 
of self-fulfillment, taken as a whole and as functionally inter- 
dependent with other cultural systems, provides the conditions 
within which the role of the individual is defined. 

Under such circumstances, the role of the child is as much 
central to the continued functioning of the whole as is the role 
of any other family member. A mutual dependence exists between 
children and their parents since the latter seek some portion of 
their own fulfillment through their children. In part, they fulfill 
themselves by providing a sheltering environment which ex- 
presses and enforces a temporary dependence. The dependency 
relationship, however, contains both contradiction and conflict 
for eventually, as both child and parent know, the independent 
and mobile condition must be claimed by or forced upon the 


child since adulthood is a necessary step for continued growth. 


This brings us to the point where we can more adequately con- 
ceptualize the child’s role 


Progression into Adulthood 


Those who propose two alternative ways of viewing the child, 
namely, either as a miniature adult or as an undeveloped person 
but possessing the capacities for achieving maturity, may come 
to conclusions that distort reality. There is no intention to pose 
a conundrum by saying that the child is neither and both. For 
example, most children by the time they have reached the age of 
three or four have already learned a number of important adult 
skills. They walk, talk, control the elimination of bodily wastes 
in, socially acceptable ways, and have developed habits, points 
of view, and skills around sleeping, eating, and their relations 
to a limited number of other persons. Childish ways may still 
adhere to some of their activities, but any realistic appraisal of 
the contrast between behavior in the first year of life with that 
of the fourth must grant that in some directions adult standards 
have been successfully transmitted. By six or seven, some children 
are judged precociously mature. For most children, however, the 
period of development coincides with physical growth, except 
that in our society the dependence is maintained for a much 
longer period because of the requirement for formal training 
through post-adolescent years. 
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Thus, at a very early age the child acquires some of the 
requisite skills of an independent individual. To this extent, he 
has cleared some hurdles which test for adult competency. In 
other areas, he remains dependent, undeveloped, and not yet 
capable of unguided mobility. We again restate the point made 
earlier that the fundamental role of the child is to become an 
adult. All his activities are either contributory or incidental to 
this end. The progression is partly a function of physical and 
neural growth, partly a function of the social and cultural! en- 
vironment within which the child learns, but it is continuous al- 
though uneven. 


Pressures on Children To Be Adult 


The responsibility parents feel for converting their children 
into adults is so great that they impose a rigorous regime upon 
them during their dependent years. The intensity of parental 
concern reaches into every aspect of child behavior. It is ex- 
pressed by an overconcern and overdirection of the child’s activi- 
ties. All types of special “opportunities” for developing skills 
are sought out. One manifestation has been the downward ex- 
tension of formal schooling to pre-kindergarten classes. 

The reality eventually became sloganized in the phrase ‘‘child- 
centered.”’ Whatever excesses have been committed in home or 
school by adults who abdicated responsibility because of this 
doctrine, their behavior never violated the fundamental principle 
that children must be turned into adults.. The freedoms given 
the child in activity or temperament were never justified on the 
grounds that these would permit him to remain a child; it was 
because this freedom ensured a healthier, better-adjusted adult. 
In effect, child-centered dogma was an unwitting device for put- 
ting ever-greater pressures upon the child. In its rationale, the 
adults deluded both themselves and the children they tended be- 
cause it was never explained that this was a long-term transac- 
tion with an expected profitable pay-off at the end. 


Perhaps we should be more explicit about the pressures to 
which the child is subject. The cultural context within which 
these appear is, of course, that children cannot just be allowed 
to grow up; they must be wisely directed. The justification is 
based upon the great latent “potential” in the unformed young 
which is waiting to be realized. Only as the potential is realized 
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can the child fulfill himself and fulfillment is a function of adult- 
hood, not childhood. What is not made explicit to the child and 
is probably perceived by only a few parents and teachers is that 
their own role is dependent upon child accomplishments. Under 
these conditions, the child carries a heavier burden of respon- 
sibility in the proper performance of his role than that placed 
upon the young in any other society. 

The child is expected to grow not only into an adult but into 
a successful one. The definition of the latter is, of course, adult 
determined. Success must be found in career, in marriage, in 
family, in community, and in one’s personal life. The adult be- 
lieves and the child comes to accept early that the route to these 
objectives can be reached through training. The apparatus 
through which much of this training is transmitted is the formal 
educational system. It is here that performance is judged by 
agreed-upon standards and a preliminary preview of the future 
seen. Hence, the parental pressures on the child for academic 
striving. 


Barriers to Adulthood 


Unfortunately, there are several conditions which inhibit and 
limit the child’s efforts in ; liring that experience necessary 
for adulthood. The culturally isolating centripetence of metro- 
politan life reduces enormously the opportunities for significant 
cross-group experience. The capacity to make social adaptations 
cannot be learned in the severely limited urban enclave or homo- 
geneous suburb. Emphasis upon personal adjustment is probably 
related to the narrow range of inter-personal experiences and the 
ultimate necessity to rely upon oneself. The poverty of cultural 
variation must have a serious distorting effect on capacities fot 
comparative perception. Vicarious experiences provided by 
fantasy or documentary in television, cinema, drama, or litera- 
ture are no substitute and cannot be truly comprehended unless 
there is a substantial comparative understanding from which 
these can be interpreted. Situations portraying romantic love, 


the vicissitudes of family life, or the struggle for power may be 
dramatized in African, Asian, or American settings but the 
meaning is reduced to horizons found in Scarsdale, Plainville, or 
Little Rock. 

In spite of our insistence upon cultural pluralism and the 
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tolerance of deviancy, the danger of cultural diversity remains 
a powerful threat. Is it possible that the social isolation of the 
American small family intensifies the internalization of its values, 
manners, and behavior to the exclusion of differing standards? 
Forced to depend largely upon its own resources, as it is, this 
may be an expected consequence. In any event, family restric- 
tions present another hazard in the child’s struggle to grow up. 
These are found in the nature of the relationships between old 
and young and the sexes and exhibit emotional correlates. In- 
formed observers agree that not all is well in our family system, 
and yet what degree of credence should we give to those who see 
our children as guilt-ridden and hostile?? Does the American 
mother exhibit the black widow spider tendencies as described by 
Philip Wylie? To what extent have males abdicated their role in 
the squeeze of demands between wife and job and to what extent 
are they delinquent in claiming their sons for manhood? 

Perhaps these questions really have no answers. Yet they have 
been repeatedly asked and answered by those with ready replies. 
The concern should be evidence enough that the child finds him- 
self in a confused and hence difficult position. There seems little 
doubt, however, that there has been both an increase in pressure 
upon the child from home and school and at the same time a 
diminution in his opportunities and hence his ability to act in- 
dependently. This combination is bound to produce serious 
trouble. 


Postscript 


Parents and teachers are particularly susceptible to exhorta- 
tions by “experts” on child rearing and child life. Their position 
requires that the specialist appear authoritative. And we should 
be tolerant of their necessity to change emphasis and direction 
from time to time. But parents and teachers cannot forgive 
themselves nor can they be forgiven by their children for the 
consequences of following ill-advised fads of the moment. Our 
attitude toward the expert should be one of hesitant caution— 
once bitten, twice shy. The doctrine of the 1950’s which extolled 
the virtues of the democratic family with its security through 
love, its togetherness, its permissiveness, and its equalitarianism 
is now being modified. Although the new doctrine of the 1960’s 


has not yet been fully formulated, we may anticipate some of 
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the line. The avant-garde has already abandoned the term 
‘democratic” in its application to family life. Only those who 
lack sensitivity to the outmoded continue to champion what is 
dying, not family life but a style of exhortation about it. 

Perhaps Bronfenbrenner is right when he suggests that he 
detects a cyclical trend toward “explicit discipline techniques of 
an earlier era’”’ but adds that the most important forces redirect- 
ing “both the aims and methods of child training in America 
emanate from behind the Iron Curtain.”” Achievement has begun 
“to replace adjustment as the highest goal of the American way 
of life.”” He foresees that guidance counsellors, parents, and even 
youth itself will do their part to prepare “youngsters for sur- 
vival in the new competitive world of applications and achieve- 
ment tests.” 

Sputnik may have provided the dramatic incident which 
focused our attention upon competitive achievement in education 
but the seeds had been sown long before. Parental pressure upon 
their children in high school to compete through college entrance 
examinations for the scarce commodity of quality higher educa- 
tion is no new phenomenon. The band wagon for this new party 
line of achievement is gaining momentum. Those who disputed 
adjustment as the central goal of child training were labelled 
“anti-democratic.””’ Those who question achievement may be con- 


sidered “anti-American.” Such are the caprices of the spin of 
the wheels of fortune. 


The serious question which should concern us all is that of the 
consequences of the compulsive pressures which are now force- 
feeding the process of turning children into adults but at the 
same time extending the period of dependency. 
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ARLY life experiences have a potent and far-reaching effect 
upon the young child. These first impressions impinge upon 
a sensitive organism where they can have almost complete sway. 
Later experiences are effective also, but they have to make their 
way through earlier learned behavior and understandings. 
To plan intelligently for young children as they enter school, 
we must understand the major forces that shape their personal- 
ities, their interests, attitudes, and readiness to learn. 


Impact of the Family 


The primary social environment of the young child is the home. 
Whether the home is in the city, the suburb, or the country, 
it remains the main social force in the life of the young child. 
The child’s interests, background of knowledge, and understand- 
ing of the wider community beyond his family circle will all be 
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determined by the family’s interests and activities. Not only his 
attitudes and manner of reacting to others but also his intellec- 
tual curiosity, his motivation and readiness to learn, will grow 
out of the kinds of experiences he has been provided in the home 
before he comes to school. 


Personality: Temperament Plus Experiences 


Every child is born with certain potentials for personality and 
intellectuai development. In addition to these innate tempera- 
mental factors, his personality will be influenced by his inter- 
action with other social beings—primarily in the home. 

No one has been able to measure the exact amount of influence 
exerted by each of these forces—by innate temperamental factors 
and family experiences. But all students of personality accept 
the fact that two children can be subjected to the same, or nearly 
identical, experiences and react differently. A parent may correct 
a dearly-loved child and the child may respond with temper. 
Another child, also loved by the parent, may be corrected in the 
same manner and respond by good-humored acquiescence. 

We might say these differing responses are due to tempera- 
mental differences, with one child having a strong will which 
makes him react violently to restriction, while the other child 
is less strong-willed. Even this assumption may be dangerous 
without considering other factors, such as the value of the for- 
bidden activity and the preceding experiences of each child. 
If the child who responded with temper has had a series of frus- 
trating experiences that day, this last one might be the proverbial 
“straw.” 

If one child habitually reacts to correction with temper and 
another reacts by withdrawing, and both children have received 
an equal measure of parental love and attention (if this were 
possible to measure), then one could say there is a fundamental 
difference in temperament. 


The Family and Personality 


While it is difficult to measure inherited temperamental quali- 
ties, we can observe the effect of family experiences on children, 
and by this observation understand much of a child’s behavior. 

Parents set the tone for the life that goes on in the family. 
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Teachers can often understand a child better when they become 
acquainted with the parents. 

But there are other family members who also influence the 
young child. It is, therefore, necessary to understand the total 
family constellation if one is to understand the child’s personality 
traits, attitudes, interests, and motivations. Other siblings, es- 
pecially older ones, can have a tremendous influence on younger 
children by their way of responding to the parents and to the 
young child. If the older child or children have strong, dominat- 
ing traits, a younger child can be completely submerged or else 
he can overtax himself in an effort to keep up with the older 
brothers or sisters. 

If the young child has one or two younger siblings, this, too, 
can affect his personality, depending upon his acceptance of the 
younger ones and the parents’ ability to continue to give this 
“oldest” young one the support and affection he still needs for 
his stage of growth. Many times this “oldest’”’ young one gets 


pushed too hard by the parents to grow up and take responsi- 


bility with resulting damage to his personality and emotional 
development. The teacher may see this child as resistant to learn- 
ing, intolerant of the normal behavior of the rest of the peer 
group, or jealous of the attention the others get from the teacher. 
This child may always be in strong competition with the others, 
seeing them as rivals for adult attention in the same way his 
siblings are rivals in the home. Or he may withdraw completely 
from competition and not learn. 

Close relatives such as grandparents, aunts, or uncles, if living 
in the home or nearby, can also become a strong force in the 
social environment of the young child. Some relatives often pro- 
vide interesting and stimulating experiences—for instance, 
trips—that are a constructive force in shaping attitudes and 
motivations. 

Often these close relatives can release parents for recreational 
activities which help the parents have some freedom from the 
confining restrictions of caring for young children. This is good 
for the parents and the children. It often enables the parents to 
be more relaxed and less fatigued with resulting good effects on 
the children. And it gives young children the helpful experience 
of learning to live with other adults and to accept their direction 
and love. This is a broadening influence that makes it easier for 
the young child to go to school. 
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Readiness for School 


Teachers have to live with and direct the learning of children 
who have had widely diverse family and home experiences. 
How ready the young child is for the wider school environment 
will largely depend on his early experiences within the home. 
These experiences will shape the child’s ability to adjust to co- 
operative group living, his attitudes toward school and his back- 


ground of knowledge on which to acquire new learnings. 


Transition to group living: The teacher’s first concern must be, 
“How ready is this young child to trust me?” He cannot teach 
him unless the child trusts him. Children who come to school 
distrustful of adults and resistant to their directions are not 
ready to accept this new environment, nor ready to learn. 

The child who has had a satisfactory experience in the home 
with parents and siblings, who has learned that all get their 
share of attention (and discipline) and who does not, therefore, 
see other children as serious rivals adjusts well to group living 
and learning in school. It is usually a healthy experience for 
the young child to learn to adjust to other siblings. It is his first 
experience in living and sharing with a group. 

If the home has been the kind where the child’s early needs 
for food, rest, play, discipline, and love have been met according 
to his stage of growth, he will usually be ready for the new ex- 
periences of school. Unfortunately, not all children are so 
equipped to have these early needs satisfied and they bring their 
resulting fears, angers, distrust, and hunger for acceptance to 
school with them. When the teacher finds a young child who does 
not flourish in the school environment, he needs to know what the 
family environment has been. 

In the majority of instances, children come to school ready 
to learn and eager for new experiences. They have reached the 
stage of development when they can take the step of independence 
toward school and away from the continuous supervision of the 
mother. This transition is made easier when the school, through 


the teacher, takes over the supportive role of the parent during 
the early school years. The teacher makes the child feel com- 
fortable, asking for greater self-direction and the acceptance of 
responsibility only as he is ready for it. The young child tends 
to respond to and react with the teacher and the other children 
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much as he has learned to react in the home to his parents and 
brothers and sisters. 


Attitudes toward school: Comments that have been made at 
home by family members will color the child’s expect tions of 
school, as well as his attitudes toward the requirements the 
teacher places on him. When older brothers and sisters taik 
happily of school, the younger one looks forward to it as an ex- 
citing and interesting adventure. But if the older children speak 
disparagingly of school, of their dislike of homework or of cer- 
tain kinds of activities, the younger one will dread school. Often 
it is extremely difficult for a teacher to overcome these home- 
engendered attitudes and to reawaken the young child’s interest 
in learning. 

If education is valued in the home and if school is seen as 
both good and necessary, the young child will enter school with 
eager expectation, ready to adjust to the teacher’s guidance. 


Socio-economic background: In many respects, children tend to 
reveal the socio-economic background from which they come. 
This background ~ ill influence their readiness for the school ex- 
perience in Many ways. 

Most teachers work with children mainly from the lower and 
middle classes. It is pretty widely accepted that we do have 
classes in America, although many individuals find this fact hard 
to acknowledge. Class is based upon such things as education, 
occupation, “family,” and money. The lower classes, as a rule, 
have less education, less money, and are employed in “blue-collar” 
occupations. The middle classes have more money, more educa- 
tion, and usually a different type of occupation. 

It was long a belief that children from the so-called lower 
classes were less intelligent, less highly motivated to learn, and 
had less ambition to go on to college. Studies have shown us 
that high intelligence is by no means found solely in the middle 
and upper classes. If earlier studies tended to show that lower 
class groups had lower intelligence, we now know that this 
apparent phenomenon represents a lack of cultural and educa- 
tional opportunities and the inadequacy of some of our instru- 
ments for measuring intelligence. These facts are now recog- 


nized by educators and more attention is being given to pro- 
viding learning opportunities that will help children from more 
limited backgrounds realize their potential. 
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Children from middle class families usually come with a head 
start intellectually, and children from the lower class homes need 
help in “catching up.” The important fact is that many of these 
children can “catch up” when their good intelligence is stimulated 
through a good educational program. 

There have been a number of studies relating to child rearing 
practices and resulting personality in connection with the socio- 
economic classes. Sears and his associates report on this in their 
book Patterns of Child Rearing’ and compare their findings with 
an earlier study by Davis and Havighurst.’ 

While the earlier study by Davis and Havighurst seemed to 
show that the lower class mothers were more permissive and less 
restrictive in rearing their children, the additional information 
gathered by Sears tends to show this is not true. Rather, the 
middle class parents are more permissive and less restrictive- 
qualities in child rearing that have often been seen as “good” 
for the young child. Children reared by more permissive parents 
are theorized to be less inhibited and freer to use their intel- 
lectual curiosity. These children are considered to be more highly 
motivated to learn because of the early warm relationship with 
nonpunitive adults. Our present information tends to support 
this view. 


“é 


No child rearing practice or family relationship is completely 
simple and clear-cut. When it is said the parent is permissive 
and less harsh with a young child, we are also including many 
subtle overtones of the parent-child relationship that have a 
bearing on the child’s personality and intellectual development. 

With present-day methods of using the mass media for dissemi- 
nation of information, it is possible that the lower class parents 
may be able to recognize the effects of their methods of child 
rearing and, perhaps, change their practices. This is a hope 
expressed by Sears. We know that many children from lower 
class homes have high intellectual potentials, as do children from 
middle class homes. With a change in child rearing practices 
in lower class homes, we may find a change in motivation and 
interest in the children. 

The difficulty with the thought expressed above is that the 
mere gathering of information does not necessarily enable 
parents to change their child rearing practices. Their actions 
and reactions become built into them by their own life experi- 
ences and it is not easy for them to change. However, other 
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ideas and information, if presented convincingly over a period of 
time, can begin to take hold and create changes in behavior. 


Patterns of Family Life 


The structure of the family plays a major role in shaping the 
background children bring with them when they come to school. 

In the early days of our country, the family was a closely knit, 
interdependent social unit. It could exist only because each 
member did his share to provide the necessities of life—food, 
clothing, and shelter. Each family member had an important 
part to play. Demands were strong, clear, and necessary. Chil- 
dren were seen as assets because they, too, could contribute to 
the ongoing life of the family. 

Today, children have been, in a sense, dislocated. They are 
often considéred luxuries—at least from a financial view. They 
cannot make a significant economic contribution to the life in 
the home because with the advent of mechanization and com- 
mercially prepared foods and clothing, there is little of real im- 
portance for a child to do. In rural areas, this is not completely 
true, although even on farms much of the work is done by 
machines, both in the fields and in the home. As a result, children 
are often not learning the values of work or developing the self- 
discipline necessary for them to be contributing members of 
society. 

Schools can do much to help children develop a feeling of duty 
and responsibility—especially in the early years. The teacher 
helps the child identify with the school group and with him as 
the adult leader. With this identification, the young child can 
gain satisfaction from being a group member, from having an 
important role to fulfill in relation to other people. As the young 
child gains a sense of his value as a person and of his ability to 
contribute to the group, he acquires a feeling of responsibility 
and duty to others. The home and the school should be able to 
foster this growth together, but on many occasions the school 
must attempt the task alone. 

With the industrialization of our society, we find that the roles 
of parents have changed. No longer is the American home a 
patriarchy. Industrialization has built a society where the father 
works away from the home and where the mother, too, may be 
engaged in an outside occupation. At the same time, though, even 
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when the mother works, she is usually burdened with the major 
responsibility for care of the home and children. This has caused 
her to become the dominant and aggressive parent—has caused 
what some writers call “‘“momism.” 

Often, the children of both sexes identify with the mother and 
adopt her as a model for themselves and their role in life. Some 
boys continue to hold the mother as a model and fail to establish 
what are considered strong masculine characteristics. The 
mother, in turn, may hold on to the boy since the husband’s work 
keeps him away from home so much of the time. 

Children who have difficulty in establishing strong identifi- 
cation with the parent of their sex may have problems in learn- 
ing or social development. The boys, in particular, have some 
confusion in clarifying the masculine sex role while the girl 
may become aggressive like the mother. The boy may have diffi- 
culty in separating from the mother because she clings to him. 

We cannot go back to the days when families lived in home- 
steads and were mutually cooperative and interdependent. W<« 
have developed a new way of living, and we will have to work 
out patterns for family life compatible with today’s world. But 
it is helpful for teachers to be aware of some of these infiuences 
affecting the young child. It makes it easier to understand the 


child when he comes to school, and may enable the school to pro- 
vide certain experiences that are no longer provided by the home 
but are necessary for the child if he is to become a strong, or- 
ganized personality. 


Breadth of Early Experience 


Families vary widely in the breadth of early experiences they 
provide for their children. Naturally, much depends upon the 
interests and cultural background of the parents. Books, music, 
guests, trips, and family conversation all play an important part 
in the life of the young child before and after he enters school. 
In the early grades in particular, the curriculum reflects the 
cultural environment found in the children’s homes and im- 
mediate community. This is essential. 

Some children bring a rich fund of information to school from 
home; others bring little. If a child brings much, the curriculum 
can be built with this in mind. If a child brings little, the teacher 
must do a great deal to lay a background before moving into the 
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more advanced curriculum in language, social science, and the 
arts. 


Family Mobility 


With the advent of our present industrialized and mechanized 
civilization, we find many families moving about from place to 
place in search of better employment or improved living condi- 
tions. Just as the world has shrunk in terms of ease of communi- 
cation and travel, so has it shrunk in relation to economic and 
social opportunities. It no longer seems too difficult to travel 
hundreds or even thousands of miles to a job that offers more 
financial security for a man and his family, or to a location that 
offers educational and other opportunities more in keeping with 
family interests and aspirations. 

While a generation or so ago most young children went 
through school in one community, today we find families moving 
about quite freely. Around the large metropolitan areas where 
the trend has been to move out to the suburbs, many children 
have the experience of beginning school in one environment and 
moving to another while still very young. 

If the new community is a marked contrast to the old one, the 
entire family may have difficulty in becoming established. The 
parents and the children often go through a period of real 
homesickness or nostalgia for the old environment and friends. 
The longing for the original home often stands in the way of 
the family and child becoming a part of the new community and 
school. They feel uprooted and it takes time for them to put 
down roots again. Sometimes the children have both learning 
and social problems in school. 

When the old and new environments are quite similar in socio- 


economic level and cultural interests, the family can more easily 
become established and begin to feel at home. If the old and 
new communities are similar, it is most likely that the schools, 
too, will be similar and the child can make the transition from 
the one to the other with comparative ease. 


In communities where there has been a rapid increase in popu- 
lation, the schools have had to put forth much thought and effort 
in making families and children feel at home. It has meant that 
teachers have had to help many new children get acquainted and 
learn to live and work together. This is not true in more static 
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communities where the children have known each other all their 
lives and meet as friends in school. 

The mobility of many of our families today can provide broad- 
ening influences for children, but for many of them the lack of 
stability in a home and school community can cause severe ad- 
justment problems and interference with learning. 


Mass Media of Communication 


The complete effects of mass media of communication and, in 
particular, television upon young children is still unknown. That 
there are important effects—beneficial and otherwise—cannot 
be disputed. 

According to a recent report, there are 51,000,000 television 
receivers in the United States. The amount of information on all 
subjects that is poured into homes today through TV and other 
media is staggering in its implications. This information may be 
accurate or inaccurate, and can be on such a wide variety of 
subjects that almost everything is touched upon. While television 
programs will vary in scope and number depending upon the 
geographic area, in almost every home there will be a diversified 
fare of amusement and education. And when we realize the 
number of homes with television today, we must accept the fact 
that TV is exerting an influence upon the lives of even the very 
young children. 

In a study made in 1957 by Paul Witty and T. F. Gustafson, 
it was found that elementary pupils devoted more time to TV 
than do high school pupils... Some were averaging as much as 
19 to 21 hours a week watching television. Schools need to con- 
sider the kinds of information children are getting through these 
vicarious experiences in TV viewing. Television programs can 
have a culturally broadening effect upon young children if the 
parents are selective in what the children are permitted to see. 
Of course, many parents do not exercise selection and the children 
see many things that are not beneficial and may even be harmful. 

There are many fine programs in music, dance, science, and 
other educational subjects that can reach families who live away 
from cultural centers. If they are viewed by young children 
under parental guidance, they can become home influences which 
will contribute to and enhance the school’s program. Some 
schools are attempting to help guide children’s TV viewing by 
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alerting them to forthcoming programs and later discussing these 
programs in school. 

Schools used to worry about TV interfering with children’s 
reading. Recent studies, such as the one mentioned above by 
Witty, would seem to dispute this. While young children can and 
do spend much time watching TV, parents can offset this by 
bringing books into the home, reading to children, and helping 
them build their own libraries. In Witty’s study of 2000 children, 
he found that the trend was for slightly increased amounts of 
independent reading since the introduction of television. School 
librarians report that when a play based upon a favorite child- 
hood story is to be given on TV, the young children come to the 
library for a copy of the story to read. Television can be a spur 
to reading. 

This mass medium of communication also has other effects 
upon family life. If TV is not used wisely, we find young children 
coming to school fatigued from lack of sleep because they have 
been permitted to watch late programs. One wonders, however, 
if this problem might not be present even if there were no tele- 
vision—the children might stay up late for other reasons. It all 
depends upon the parents’ control and supervision of their 
children. 


Effects of Mass Media on Personality 


The effects upon the personality of young children who view 
certain TV programs or movies are not clearly known. Cer- 
tainly, young children today are permitted to view dramatiza- 
tions on TV or in the movies that were thought to be harmful or 
unsuited to them a generation ago 

The amount of crime and aggression seen by very young chil- 
dren is thought to be harmful by certain psychiatrists, and not 
harmful by others. Some believe that the constant viewing of 
aggression as a way of life depicted by certain screen or TV 
characters will incite children to aggression or violence. Others 
believe that the viewing of the aggression in this manner will 
drain off the child’s normal aggressive feelings so that he will 
not act them out. 

Perhaps the determining factor is the home environment of 
the young child. If he is exposed to aggressive and violent be- 
havior only in the movies or on television, he will see it as a 
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“make-believe world” and have no desire to act accordingly. But 
if he lives in a community where he sees the same violence and 
aggression as a way of life for his family and neighbors, then it 
becomes natural for him to act out his aggression and perhaps 
even copy some of the methods he has seen on the screen. 

Young children are exposed to much romance through the mass 
media today. To some it seems as if this exposure is pushing 
children into an awareness of sex and sex relations at an earlier 
and earlier age. The interest in boy and girl friends and in 
dating is apparently coming to the fore very early in the elemen- 
tary schools today. How much of this interest comes from the 
sophisticated plays young children are permitted to see and how 
much comes from parental encouragement is difficult to measure. 
It does seem that a rather heavy burden is placed on these young 
children to grow up in a hurry, to be popular, and to have boy 
and girl friends. This phenomenon is undoubtedly fostered by 
the unselected plays young children are permitted to view. How 
wise this is will have to be determined by future studies. We 
do see some young children who are made very unhappy under 
these pressures to be grown up and sophisticated, while others 
seem to be untroubled. 

Since all children in urban, suburban, or rural areas are sub- 
ject to the same mass media, it makes little difference where 
the child lives. He is still subjected to the same stimulation and 
pressures from the plays he views, regardless of his place of 
residence. 


Conclusion 


Wherever a young child lives, his home is the major social 
force influencing his development. To be sure, families live in 
many different communities and one will find some similarities 
among families in a given community. This similarity might in- 
clude education, income, cultural interests, and aspirations. 

But along with these similarities, there are wide differences 
in the parents themselves and in their acceptance of and attitudes 


toward their children. It is the parent’s personality, acceptance 
of his role, and adjustment to life that have the deepest effect 
upon children. Children learn ways of acting from their parents. 
Young children develop standards, values, motivations, and as- 
pirations from the interpersonal life in the family unit. As the 
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child grows older, other social influences from the environment 
begin to impinge upon him and are also influential. The school 
is one social influence that has a strong and prolonged effect upon 
the developing child. 

To understand the young child, one must understand his 
parents and the total family influences. Some of these forces have 
been discussed in this chapter. For the young child, a warm and 
accepting parent relationship is paramount. Next, the interests, 
the cultural climate, and the unity of the family life are im- 
portant. The standards and values, or lack of them, also have a 
bearing on the development of the child’s conscience and sense of 
responsibility. The parents’ aspirations for the young child are 
important in determining his motivations and achievement in 


school. The school can help the parent adopt realistic aspirations. 


As the school becomes increasingly aware of the backgrounds 
of children from all sectors of our society, all children may be 
helped to realize more fully their intellectual and creative 
abilities. ¢ 

















Karly 


Childhood Education 


in Action 


Planning good learning experiences for young 
children is an important task and a demanding one. 
It requires us to consider not only the nature of 
children and the scope of the “subject matter” but 
also the nature of the society in which we live 
including, of course, the particular characteristics 
of the community an individual school serves. 

Put the job is not finished when the learning ex- 
periences have been planned. The day must be or- 
ganized, the pupils sorted into groups, their growth 
recorded and reported. These things, too, must be 
done with consideration for the nature of children 
and the way they learn. 

The authors of the articles in this section discuss 
these various aspects of early childhood education 
in action. As you read the articles, relating them to 
your own particular experiences and your own work- 
ing situation, there may well be questions you want 
to consider—questions of concern to you, your staff, 
your community. Here we suggest a few of the ques- 
tions you might raise. 

1. What is a good age for children in this com- 
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munity to start school? What needs to be considered here in 
establishing entrance age? What experiences do children have 
before they come to our school? What are their homes like? 
What do they do outside of school? Have they traveled much? 
Hlave they lived in this community all or most of their lives? 

2. Does our school program take into account significant as- 
pects of today’s societvy—increased technology, mass communica- 
tion, rapid transportation, population growth, increasing inter- 
dependence among nations, and the like? How is our program 
affected by these things? How should it be affected? 

What are significant aspects of our own neighborhood which 
ought to be considered as we plan for children? For example: 
housing, nature and range of occupation, mobility, sources of 
tension, and so on. 

5. In our community, what are the specific objectives a kinder- 
garten can serve?. The first grade? Beyond? More specifically, 
let’s examine our beliefs and objectives. We must face soberly 
such issues as whether kindergarten is a place to initiate a formal 
reading program or whether it is a time to develop facility in 
oral communication, to build good attitudes toward reading, to 
learn to accept responsibilities, and to develop feelings of 
adequacy for the tasks ahead. 

1. Of the experiences children are having, which ones are 
contributing to the achievement of our objectives? Which do not 
appear to be contributing to the attainment of our objectives? 

Are there practices and attitudes in our school which actually) 
stand in the way of achieving established goals? For example: 
Are children asked to do things which actually promote reading 
disabilities? Are we curbing children’s curiosity rather than 
encouraging it? 

5. Are the objectives for young children clear to all of the 
teachers in kindergarten through grade three? Do the teachers 
help establish the objectives? What help do they have in setting 
up objectives? After objectives have been established, are 


teachers given freedom in selection of learning experiences? Do 


they have resources to turn to for help in selection of learning 
experiences ? 


6. Do you know that your program is really helping children 


develop the behavior agreed upon as important? For example: 
Does your reading program help all of the children learn to 
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attack new words, to like to read, to extend interests through 
reading? How do you know? 

7. How do teachers in this school feel about the children 
the noisy one, the aggressive one, the one who is dirty, the one 
who is quiet, the lonely one? 

How do teachers in this school feel about themselves? 

Do our classrooms reveal that we think the emotional-social 
atmosphere in which children learn is important? In what ways? 

In what activities may children participate in planning? What 
is the attitude of this school toward “talking,” “moving about,” 
“play”? 

8. Does the organization of the school day contribute to the 
realization of our objectives for young children? Do we have a 
balanced day that provides time for a variety of activities and 
for rest? Do we take into account the fact that the amount of 
time spent on different activities and for resting should vary 
with the age of the child, the nature of the task, and the intel- 
lectual, physical, and emotional readiness of the child? 

9. Do our methods of grouping children for instruction con- 
tribute to the achievement of our objectives? Do they provide 
for the continuous development of each child? Are we sensitive 
to the wide range of differences in any group, no matter what 
kind of “classification” system has been used to arrive at the 
group? Are our plans for grouping flexible enough to permit 
easy change when circumstances warrant change? 


} 


10. Do our methods of evaluating children’s progress provide 


a basis for improving our teaching, for helping children develop 


ability to evaluate their own progress, for giving parents helpful 


information’? 
11. Are our methods of reporting to parents satisfactory? 
Do parents feel that they are getting needed information and 


understanding about their child’s growth, learning problems, 
social adjustment? Do we provide for an interchange of informa- 
tion between home and school that makes it possible for both 
the school and the home to do a better job of helping the child? 
Do our methods of reporting to parents help to improve the re- 
lationships between home and school, between teacher and child, 
between parent and child? 

12. What is the appropriate role of the principal as the staff 
and, in some instances, the community seek answers to these and 


+ 


other school-related quest ions? 





The Program and 


Lucile Lindberg 
Mary W. Moffitt 


HO are they—these different thousands of children who 
ptr our schools each fall? What are they like—these 
children for whom we must plan a learning program? How do 
they act? What do they know? How do they feel—about them- 
selves and their families, about teachers and other non-family 
adults, about other children? What are the diverse factors—in 
themselves and in their environment—that have helped to shape 
these children into the kinds of individuals they are when they 
enter our schools? 

What kind of a learning program shall we plan for these 
children so diverse in background, so different as individuals? 

First, let’s take a look at some of the “specifics” of the dif- 
ferences. 


A Few How's and Why's of Differences 


Some of these children have both a father and a mother to 
whom they turn; some have only one parent in the home; others 
cannot remember either parent. Some have both older and 
younger brothers and sisters; some are “only” children. Some 
have always held the limelight in their homes; others come from 
homes where a child is expected to be seen but not heard. Some 
children have traveled extensively, here and abroad; others have 
been no more than a few blocks away from home. Some children 
know how it feels to pull up their roots and move from place to 
place; others have known but one home, one community. 


Lucile Lindberg is Coordinator of Student Teaching, and Mary W. Moffitt 
is Assistant Professor of Education, Queens College, Flushing, New York. 
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Some children come from homes 
where they are crowded in with 
other members of the family, 
where city streets are the only 
playgrounds, where both parents 
work long hours. But there are 
also children who come from homes where they have their own 
rooms, where home and neighborhood offer unlimited space to 
climb and roll and tumble, where parents are at hand all day 
long as families work together on the farm, in the garden, 
or in a small family-owned business. 

There are children who have had a part in making family plans 
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and in making decisions about their own actions. There are 
others who have always been told what they were supposed to do. 
For some children, kindergarten or first grade is their first ex- 
perience in a planned group situation. Others may have had a 
year or two in a nursery school. 

Some children come from homes where they seldom see an 
adult reading anything, homes where the mailman rarely stops. 
Some children come from homes where, despite the many books 
and magazines available at every turn, busy adults do not find 
the time or the inclination to read. But there are also children 
who from birth have lived among adults who read voluminously, 
children who push well-worn story books into their parents’ 
hands almost every evening, asking for a story. But there are 
still other children to whom “read me a story” is an unknown 
request, never heard and never made. 

These, then, are the children who enter our schools. Accord- 
ing to the opportunities which have come his way, a child will 
know much, or not so much. But even the child of meager back- 
ground comes to school knowing a great deal, having had many 
experiences, and kindergarten or primary teachers will build 
on these experiences. 


Planning School Experiences for Children 


Let’s look just briefly at some of the ways in which the school 
builds on the child’s experiences, at some of the extensions of 
home learning, and at some of the contrasts between learning 
experiences in the home and at school. 

Often, the things a child does at school will be similar to what 
he has already done at home. This is as it should be, for a while. 
But at school, the teacher helps the child focus more clearly on 
many aspects of his learning and helps him to direct his efforts. 
For example, a child may often go to the supermarket with his 
mother, but on these trips his mother’s attention is focused on 
getting the grocery shopping done in the most efficient manner. 
When this child goes to a supermarket on a school trip, the 
teacher helps focus his attention on store activities and on the 
part the store plays in his life. He hears the questions of his 


peers, he raises questions himself, and he becomes more per- 
ceptive, aware of things he has not noticed before. 
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At home, there may be many “don’t touch” areas. Many a 
beautiful suburban area with large grassy lawns is very restric- 
tive to children’s movements. The lawns are meant to be admired 
rather than used, and children must play in the streets. At 
school, there is encouragement of activity and investigation and 
exploration. There are play areas and the opportunity to play 
in safety with a group of children. Equipment especially de- 
signed for using his muscles and stimulating his ingenuity makes 
it possible for the child to explore and develop his own body 
strength, to learn what other children are like, and to find out 
how they feel toward him when he chases them, hits them, 
takes their toys. 

At school, much conscious attention is given to developing 
powers of observation. The child’s awareness of likenesses and 
differences is developed. His sensitivity to softness and hardness, 
bigness and smallness, roundness and squareness is heightened 
as he has an opportunity to handle and use many materials in a 
safe environment. He learns to ask himself many questions. 
What does it look like? How is it like something else? How is 
it different? Eventually, such perceptive powers help him to 
distinguish among symbols, a skill which is very important in 
reading. He learns, too, to make distinctions among sounds 
a great help in learning to spell. 

It is true that the child, through trial and error, could learn 
by himself many of the things he learns at school. It is also true 
that the home contributes much to a child’s learning, and that 
society in general contributes. But for maximum social, emo- 
tional, physical, and intellectual growth, a child needs the expert 
help of a teacher who can encourage him to question and 
to search for answers to his questions in a stimulating place espe- 
cially set up to provide many broad experiences. And experience 


has shown us that children who have had an opportunity to par- 


ticipate in a good program when they first go to school make 
more rapid progress in many phases of their development in later 
school years. 

To plan the many kinds of experiences that make up a good 
program for the early school years, with appropriate provision 
for the great range of differences that exists among children, we 
must understand what young children are like and how they 
grow and learn. 
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Some Things We Know About Children 


What are they like—these children we’re talking about? What 
are some of the things we know about them and about the way 
they learn? 


We know that young children have great vitality and insist upon 
being active. Often they are more interested in the activity 
they are engaged in than in the results they achieve as they 
express themselves through movement and noise. To the casual 
observer, a child’s energy seems unlimited. Actually, many 
children tire easily. And if we observe them at play in their own 
backyards, we will see them moving from demanding activities 
to quiet interludes. Within their school day, they need plenty 
of opportunity for activity, but they also require breaks that 
provide a change of pace and a time for rest. 


We know that young children are in the process of becoming 
independent. But we know, too, that independence is something 


that comes gradually, with frequent reversions to dependence. 
A child may seem to have developed great self-confidence and 
may display this in many ways, but at some times and in some 
situations his self-confidence drops away and uncertainty and 
dependence return. “I can do it myself” is the proud, the per- 
sistent, sometimes the almost desperate claim of the young child. 
And there are many things which these boys and girls can do 
for themselves. But there are also other things with which they 
need our help—and they ask for it. 


We know that for young children the concept of time is difficult. 
It is developing but it is limited. “Yesterday” and “tomor- 
row” they may not comprehend. The time to go to the play- 
ground and the time to go home for lunch are things that have 
to be learned. In the kindergarten, a teacher often finds that 
children are more at ease if she keeps them informed by saying, 
“We will rest now, then we will have our fruit juice, then we will 


sing, and then we will go home.” Later they will begin to struggle 


with the more difficult concepts of “next month,” “next year,” 
“last year.” 


We know that young children grow rapidly; we also know that 
there are startling differences in the rates at which they grow. 
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If we observe any group of fives or sixes or sevens or eights, 
we see that the children are of greatiy varying heights and 
weights. Because rates of growth are so different, we cannot 
expect that all children will follow the same schedule, that they 
will all achieve the same time pattern. 

It is relatively easy to be sensitive to the individual differ- 
ences in children’s physical growth; the tangible evidence is be- 
fore us every day. But we must also be alert to the very im- 
portant fact that the differences are just as great when it comes 
to mental abilities, social skills, and emotional maturity. 

With children aged six to eight, we need to be especially con- 
cerned with the kind of development a child is making, how 
he is progressing as a total being as well as in areas of intellec- 
tual development. We should not give major attention to the 
level of achievement. If we do, we are likely to lose sight of 
individual differences. And when we consider the quality of each 
child’s development, we must of necessity think of his own rate 
of growth. 

In the kindergarten, the differences among the children will 
be great. In the third grade, they should be still greater. At 
five, all of the children cannot be expected to sit quietly while a 
story is being read; at eight, they cannot be expected to read the 
same number of books nor those of the same difficulty. They 
won't all reach for books at the same time because they differ 
so much in their use of language. Some have large vocabularies; 
others know only a few words. Nor will all of them learn to 
write at the same time since motor skills, one of the important 
things involved in writing, differ from one child to another. 

At age eight, some children will still be struggling to attain 
success in getting along with others, particularly with their peers. 
Others will have made great progress in this skill during their 
first year at school. 

Each child has his own distinctive pattern of learning. He 
learns in terms of the kind of organism he is and the kind of 


background of experience he has. There are certain common 


characteristics, but rates of growth differ so greatly that we 
cannot assign these characteristics to a particular age range. 

Let’s take a further look at some of the things we know about 
children and the way they learn, and see how they relate to 
the program we plan for them. 
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Children are bent on exploring and discovering. We know that 
they are curious about many things, eager to go places, to see 
things, to try things. They will be able to discover more if they 
are in a place where there is more to explore. They need to have 
stimulating materials available for immediate use. They need 
the opportunity to engage in many activities both in the school 
and in the community. 

As the process of exploration and discovery goes on, under 
some guidance and direction, a child develops an increasing aware- 
ness of what is going on about him. He not only sees the plants 
growing beside the road but also knows something about how 
they grow. He knows that rain makes him wet; he also under- 
stands the effect rain has on soil and on plant growth. He pro- 
gresses from a vague understanding that a wagon moves, to a 
comprehension of the wheels on which it moves, to a comparison 
of many kinds of wheels. 

Exploration leads the child into the area of social relationships, 
too. He becomes alert to what are appropriate behaviors in dif 
ferent situations. In large groups, he speaks and acts in ways 
appropriate to that situation; on the playground, in conversation 
with his teacher, at home with his family, his behavior may be 
quite different—and appropriately so. 


Children need time in which to explore. It does little good to 
surround children with quantities of interesting materials if 
we fill their days so full of routine tasks that they do not have 
time to try out the materials and test their ideas. Time for 
exploration needs to be built into the school day. 


Children learn those things which seem of importance to them. 
Sometimes a child will try to learn something because he knows 
that his teacher or his parents think it is important for him 
to learn it. But the maximum potential of learning ability will 
not be applied unless the child also sees this as something which 
is important. We expect a child to show evidence of exercising 
good judgment in determining some of the things which are 
important for him to know, but we do not expect that he will 
do this without guidance. Part of the job of teaching is helping 
the child develop this judgment. 


Children learn according to their maturity. Some learnings simply 
cannot be comprehended until children have reached a certain 
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stage in their development. It does not pay to introduce such 
learnings before this stage has been reached. In fact, the feelings 
of failure and disinterest that accompany premature exposure to 
certain learning situations often stay with the child. Later, at a 
time when he would ordinarily be ready for this particular learn- 
ing, these feelings must be overcome before learning can proceed 
effectively 

We know, too, th increasing the amount of material to be 
covered do n itself increase the learning. Dropping other 
activities in orde end twice as long in reading groups has 
been tried in m: classrooms but it does not develop better 
reading Otten it ha he opposit« effect because the storytell- 


Ing, the paint ng, r dramatics which were dropper would 


1 


have helped to build the background children need for compre 


Applying What We Know 


It is undoubtedly true that good programs for children need 
o rest on understanding of children and the ways they learn. 


But it is perfectly possible to verbalize ideas about the nature 


t 


of children and how they learn—and then proceed to teach as 
though we had never said these things, or didn’t really believe 
them anyway. If we do not examine carefully the ways we 
work with children and the things we expect of them, we may 
unwittingly treat a classroom of children as if they were all alike. 
Ve may try to get all first grades to follow the same pro- 
gram. We may try to insist that all children strive fer the same 
goal. We may ¢ xpect that all children will achieve the same level. 

gut what vitality and what amazing depth of learning we get 
when we encourage differences among children instead of at- 
tempting to erase them! If we have good educational programs, 
we will develop greater differences, not blot them out. 

The principles underlying the kindergarten program and that 
of the first, second, and third grades—indeed, of all education— 
are the same. In the discussion which follows, the characteristics 
of a good primary school program are described. 

We begin with the kindergarten. We have chosen to give par- 
ticular attention to a description of the characteristics of a good 


kindergarten program because many elementary school educators 
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have had less experience with kindergarten than they have had 
with grades one to three. Following the discussion of the kinder- 
garten program, there is a less detailed description of a good 
program in the first three grades. It should be kept in mind 
throughout that many of the practices suggested for kinder- 
garten are equally appropriate for the primary grades. The 
separation in treatment is a deliberate device for singling out an 
area in which some principals may be particularly interested. 
It is not intended to imply a sharp differentiation in underlying 
principles and practices between kindergarten and first grade. 


THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM 


The curriculum in our kindergartens has been derived from 
the philosophy of educators in the past. Pestalozzi, Rousseau, 
Froebel, Montessori, and others felt that education should change 
from emphasis on formal content to emphasis on the child and 
his learning. They felt that boys and girls should be looked upon 
as children rather than as small adults. They recognized that 
the child’s natural approach to learning was through play. Our 
present-day knowledge of growth and development and the way 
learning takes place has verified these earlier concepts. 

Today we realize that our educational goals are attained best 
when we make it possible for a child to learn those things which 
he is physically, mentally, emotionally and socially able to learn. 
We realize that learning is dependent upon maturation and the 
kinds of experiences that are provided. Teaching is knowing 
what the child is like and exerting skill in selecting and guiding 
activities that contribute to the child’s total development. 

Young children need many firsthand experiences that give 
them multiple sensory opportunities to learn the qualities or 
properties of materials—hard, soft, rough, smooth, and the like. 
A child learns about things from handling, smelling, hearing, 
tasting, exploring. He needs to be with other children in order to 
learn his social role—the give and take that comes from doing 
things with someone else. He needs to learn about himself as a 
human being—what he can do and what he cannot do. Much 
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of this learning takes place through the exploration, the investi- 
gation, and the play experiences that a child evolves for himself, 
and through the guidance of a skillful teacher. 

Unfortunately, the term “play” in the minds of many adults 
carries a connotation of “‘diversion.’”’ While some agree that 
play has value, they often feel that when a child gets to school 
he should not waste his time in playing. Or, there is the indulgent 
viewpoint that kindergarten is a repository for a child until he 
can get down to the business of being educated. Neither of these 
viewpoints is consistent with what we know about five-year-olds. 
Educators and the lay public have not fully realized how play 
contributes to learning, nor have they been able to see all that 
the five-year-old is capable of learning. 

Recently pressure has been exerted to redesign the kinder- 
garten program to attain fixed academic standards. The anxie- 
ties and tensions of our times create a sense of urgency that is 
likely to be transferred to the kindergarten child if we do not 
exercise caution. 

In many kindergartens, children are expected to begin formal 
study because they must not “waste time” or because they must 
be “prepared” for first grade. Formal tasks are being given be- 
fore the eye muscles of five-year-olds have developed sufficiently 
for the discipline of reading and before children have the ability 
to deal understandingly with abstract words and symbols. Often 
the young child is asked to do work which is not in keeping with 
his developmental level. 

Due to individual differences, some children at five years of 


age do develop more rapidly than others, but they, too, can profit 
from a program that focuses upon an active experiential kind 
of learning that builds understanding and does not emphasize 
skills alone. 


Five-Year-Olds Want to Learn 


The five-year-old is reaching out towards learning. He is eager, 
curious, and alert to the things that surround him. However, 
his attention shifts quickly. His interests wax and wane. A 
good program attempts to provide for interests and to challenge 
curiosity, but it does not force the child beyond the point where 
high interest can be maintained. 
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The five-year-old takes pride in his ability to identify certain 
words that have meaning for him. He tries to use words that 
appeal to his sense of sound; he will repeat them over and over 
and incorporate them in his speech. But he is not yet ready 
for consistent steady instruction in reading. 

The five-year-old wants to learn, but he often experiences 
failure and begins to lose confidence in himself if he is faced 
with day-to-day formalized instruction in which standards of 
achievement are set up. This feeling will materially affect his 
attitude towards learning later on. On the other hand, if the 
program is rich with a variety of activities that help him build 
meanings, he begins to get a sense of power in coping with the 
skills at his own level. He can sample and enjoy using symbols 
by having many opportunities to express ideas. 


Five-Year-Olds Need to Work at Five-Year Level 


Children need to live fully at this five-year level and their 
“fiveness” should be paramount in the selection of activities. 
Children need to live fully at each developmental stage if they are 
to develop normally. Ifa person is pushe d beyond certain stages 
before he is ready, development is arrested and later he must 
go back to an earlier stage before he can move ahead. All learn- 


ing, therefore, should be in accordance with the stage of develop- 
ment and the ability of an individual to assimilate, evaluate, and 
integrate the knowledge to which he has been exposed. This 


means we must realize that education is an on-going process 
throughout life and cannot be hurried. 

Five-year-olds are still living in a world where they are some- 
what confused between fantasy and reality. They often appear 
to know a great deal more than they actually do because at this 
age they are able to verbalize about such things as “dinosaurs,” 
“space,” and “flight.”” Yet much of this verbalization carries 
little that has real meaning for them because they do not have 
the basic concepts for understanding. Occasionally, a child may 
have accurate information about some of these subjects because 
of particular circumstances such as a special parental interest, 
TV, extensive travel, or precociousness. While many of these 
children mouth information that gets adult approval, they often 
have little or no real understanding about many of the things 
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in their immediate surroundings or in their daily lives. For 
example, a child who talks glibly about space may never have 
had the experience of being on a train. Or he may verbalize about 
the flight of rockets and the “count down” and not know where 
ve obtain milk or orange juice, except that these things come 1n 
cartons. 

The kindergarten program will contribute more to learning in 
the upper grades if it provides many opportunities for children 
to observe at first hand the many things that influence their daily 
lives. Participation in activities concerned with building back- 
ground information about the world in which they live will help 
them bring more meaning to abstract learning later on. 


Five-Year-Olds Need Space 


Living today has changed many of the conditions under which 
young children live and grow. Crowded homes, filled with adult 
and necessities, have limited the child’s opportunities 
vigorous exercise. Apartments are not soundproof. Neigh- 
bors complain of noise and look askance at parents who permit 
their children to romp and play or to initiate the kinds of games 
that children turn to spontaneously. 
A child is hampered if he has no place where he may keep the 
materials that are important for creative effort. There are few 


places where a child can build with blocks and then let the struc- 


ture remain standing long enough for him to elaborate on it, 


refine it, « hange it in accordance with new ideas or growing 


corn epts 


Large numbers restrict movement. The kindergarten classroom 
should be one place in a young child’s world where his move- 
ments are not restrained by furniture and too many people. 
When we place too many children in a room, we seriously handi- 
cap the learning of the young child. With 35 to 40 five-year-olds 
in a classroom, rigidity and organization must predominate to a 
greater degree than would be true with a group of 20 or 25 
children. Safety precautions will practically require that chil- 
dren’s movements be restricted and rather rigidly controlled. 
Special procedures for the flow of traffic within the room are 
for a large group than for a small one. And 
when strict measures are needed, the child must be constantly 


more necessary 
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reminded if he is to respond appropriately. This again places 
a strain on movement. 


The classroom should be flexible. The kindergarten should allow 
space for normal movement and for the kind of active play 
these children need. The classroom should be so set up that tables 
and chairs may be moved to one side of the room or stacked at 
certain times of the day in order to make space available for 
different activities. Music and rhythms serve more realistically 
for movement and exercise when there is adequate space for 
turning, jumping, hopping, skipping, and rolling without con- 
stant reminders about body contact with another child. And 
when the group is engaged in building a large structure in the 
room, it should be possible to rearrange furniture easily to get 
better work space. 


Five-year-olds need to move around freely. Kindergarten is not 
a place where children should be taught to sit still; sitting still 
comes later. We do not insist that a baby who is in the creeping 
stage walk upright because this is what he is supposed to do 
eventually. Sitting still for any length of time creates a strain 
on the five-year-old and even on many first-graders. 

Movement and thinking are closely allied in the young child. 
Studies have indicated that restricting movement tends to re- 
strict thinking and often results in blocking the mental processes. 
The kindergarten child thinks more clearly as he actually role- 
plays what he is thinking about. The child who is learning about 
airplanes may “be” a pilot, or he may be the airplane itself, or 
he may be a passenger boarding a plane, riding a while, and 
then getting off. For such activities, the child needs space and 
big structures. These structures can be very simple, made from 
large blocks, cardboard boxes or chairs. 

Children need space to work alone as well as in a group. The 
constant adjustment to the rights and concerns of other children 
in the total group or in small groups places a serious strain on 
some five-year-olds, and under stress they may become aggressive 
or destructive. The kindergarten child wants to be with others, 
and he is beginning to submerge his egocentric behavior in order 
to be a more acceptable group member. But he cannot maintain 
a high level of cooperation for long periods of time. He needs a 
place where he can play alone as well as work alone. Secluded 
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areas may be arranged through the use of low screens or par- 
titions. Here a child may feel alone but he is always under the 
surveillance of the teacher’s eyes, for safety reasons. 

Learning to work and play with a large number of other 
children is a real problem for the five-year-old. Space helps, but 
even when space is ample, 20 to 25 children should be the maxi- 
mum number for good working relations. 


Five-Year-Olds Need Adult Attention 


Five-year-olds are making a transition from home to school. 
They need direct relationship to an adult for talking about what 
they are doing and for raising questions. There should be op- 
portunity for the teacher to move about the room, observing 
activity and talking with individual children to find out what 
they are thinking and learning. But no teacher can give children 
the individual attention they need from an adult when she is con- 
stantly involved in maintaining order and safety in a crowded 
room. Individual interests must be cast aside for total group 
consideration. Many valuable activities, such as examining inter- 
esting objects or working on preparation of materials to see how 


they are made, must be foregone because all children cannot par- 
ticipate at one time and they are too young to wait very long 
for their turn. The teacher, too, finds the strain of seeing that 40 
children get a turn is too much, and she often decides that 
activities like these must be omitted. 


Five-Year-Olds Need Time 


The kindergarten child needs more time than older children 
do to change from one activity to another. He does not react 
rapidly to directions—and his slow response is often mistaken 
for disobedience. He needs time warnings about what is coming 
next. Setting up a competitive situation by saying, ‘‘Who can 
get here faster?’”” may get a desired response, but at a cost. 
And having children jump to a signal with militaristic prompt- 
ness does not constitute good discipline. 

Over a period of time, tense classroom atmospheres cause chil- 
dren to become nervous. Some children tend to listen for response 
signals instead of learning to respond on their own. 
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There should be a leisurely pace during the day. If it is neces- 
sary to have a strict schedule for the use of other facilities outside 
of the classroom, such as the gymnasium and the playground, 
then the teacher needs to prepare for this period in plenty of 
time. The children should understand the reasons for being 
prompt and then be given plenty of time to-get ready to go. 
Children can face such a situation occasionally if the rest of 
the time they have a relaxed and orderly pace within their own 
classroom. 

Time, in a kindergarten child’s mind, is related to moving from 
one activity to another. Routines should not be changed too fre- 
quently or the child becomes disoriented. On the other hand, he 
may enjoy a change in the basic schedule from time to time, 
after he has found security in an orderly procedure. A change 
may be initiated by telling children in advance about it and dis- 
cussing any implications that need to be considered in the change. 
This helps the child to understand his role and he can then take 
pride in making the new adjustment. 


Kindergarten children need time to develop ideas. Many of the 
activities in the kindergarten take on a new dimension when 
children have longer periods of time to develop ideas. The block 
building of a five-year-old may lead to greater expansion of 
ideas if the structure he has made can be left up in the room 
for a period of time—several days, a week, or more, depending 
on how the idea expands. 

Under the guidance of a teacher, the kindergarten child may 


develop the social geography of his community with blocks. This 


is map study at the five-year level but it takes time. Some 
teachers have helped children to observe buildings in the neigh- 
borhood. They note the relationship of streets to homes and 
stores. This activity grows and grows as the children have time 
to observe and refine their observations and ideas and then in- 
corporate them in their building. Some children, unfortunately, 
cannot have this kind of building experience because the facilities 
of the classroom have to be shared by a different group of chil- 
dren at another time of the day. This means that there is not 
time enough to get at larger concepts which children are capable of 
learning. Some children become disheartened with building after 
awhile and refrain from using blocks because they have to put 
them away almost as soon as they have taken them out. 
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However, if the situation is such that materials must be put 
away to permit use of the room by another group for a double 
session, it is still possible to reach some values in a limited way. 
The teacher and the children may decide on a special time when 
the structure will be taken down. This may be at the end of the 
morning or at the end of the rest period. At least, the children 
get a feeling of ; ‘eciation and a feeling of worth when their 
work is recognized. The teacher and the group may have the 
builders discuss their work and the teacher may direct some 
focal questions for discussion by the group. The discussion may 
be directed to clarifying concepts. A structure consisting of 
byidges and tunnels may suggest a discussion of why bridges 
And tunnels are needed. Children may recall experiences the 
have had. They may disc different kinds of bridges, or th 
materials that are used in building them. 


Children need time to reflect and wonder. Adults complain today 


of the breathless pace at which we are living. We do not have 
time to read books, to appreciat 


lowers, to enjoy a lovely day. 
Young children find much to look at and savor. While they seem 
to be constantly ‘‘on the go,” there are times when they startle 
us with their observations. They watch the 


clouds vo by, and 
wonder where th want to know what happens to the 
nnumerable questions that cause adults 

if explaining. Yet here is the 


ut for knowledge that we com- 


birds at night. 


to fumble 
essen 


plain times kill this inquisitiveness 


iw a group, by insisting that 
they “pay attention” and by scolding them. There should be 
imes when it is p lv all right for a child to stand at the 


ndow and look out ve should be times when a child may 
ithdraw from the 


ry 


r 


atch the goldfish swimming in 
the aquarium. There should be time for children to explore and 
investigate interesting materials which are brought into the 
classroom. 

Children should not be task oriented every minute of the day. 
There should be blocks of time when they are free to move about 
and explore the resources of the classroom. A table filled with a 
variety of interesting things can be a valuable learning resource, 
but it loses its value if we do not give 


these things on his own. To the person who is not aware of the 


child time to examine 
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learning values of this kind of individual exploration, it may 
seem that the pattern of providing blocks of “free” time encour- 
ages aimlessness. But a teacher who knows what he is striving 
for with children, and who knows what each child is like, can 
quickly detect the difference between the child who always walks 
around aimlessly and the one who is directing his attention to 
other interests. 

With these ideas about five-year-olds as background, let’s con- 
sider some of the different aspects of the kindergarten program: 
language arts, social studies, music and rhythms, and physical 
development. 


Language Arts 


There is no definite period labeled language arts in the kinder- 
garten but there is a definite plan for developing the skills of 
speaking, listening, learning words and their meaning, creating 
original stories, learning to interpret pictures, dramatizing 
familiar stories and original stories, clarifying ideas, learning 
about sequence of ideas, and learning ways in which language 
and written symbols convey knowledge and ideas. 

At the kindergarten level, the emphasis should de on oral com- 
munication rather than on readyng and written expression. The 
whole language program is built upon varied experiences that 
contribute to the communication of ideas. 


Organization of the Classroom 


The organization of the classroom is of great importance in 
language development. The classroom should be a stimulating 
place with many interesting objects to look at, to talk about, 
and to examine. An attractive brass bow], an interesting pottery 
vase, or some other ceramic may have a prominent place in the 
room. Bulletin boards should display pictures pertinent to chil- 
dren’s experience and should also introduce new ideas. Children 


should have their own bulletin boards where they, too, may put 
up pictures. The pictures on the wall should be changed from 
time to time. In fact, there should be continuous change of these 
various objects so that children do not come to regard them as 
“part of the furniture” and cease to react to them. 
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The program should be so planned that children may move 
freely during work periods and talk informally with each other. 
Too often, the program is stifled by the insistence of other class- 
room teachers that the kindergarten children should be quiet. 
No one believes that learning takes place in a chaotic setting 
with children racing about, indulging in erratic behavior, and 
speaking with tense, high-pitched voices. But quiet is relative. 
Quiet may mean absolute silence to some. To others, quiet may 
mean a busy, active group of children moving around, chatting, 
discussing what is to be done but doing it in a controlled manner. 

As the children work, the teacher moves about the room listen- 
ing to their comments and showing appreciation for their ideas. 
She talks with individual children or with small groups about 
their world and how they perceive it. She may direct the 
children’s attention to shape, size, strength, fragileness, or the 
unique qualities of materials or objects. She may ask questions 
that stimulate thinking or help clarify an idea or clear up a 
misconception. When a child brings in something to show others, 
the teacher can arrange for a small group to meet in the corner 
of the room or around a table. The child does not need a large 
audience, and those who are not interested may go about their 
work. The small group situation often helps a shy child to share 
his ideas. He is more comfortable with the small group and does 
a better job than he would in a circle discussion with 25 or more 
children. 

Solving a problem together may serve as an opportunity for 
discussion. One of the children may have trouble getting his 


building to stay up. The teacher may pose the problem, ‘How 


can we help Tommy?” This provides for interaction of the group 


and an exchangt of ideas is fostered. 

Planning together is another. way of encouraging verbal ex- 
pression and communication. When the group attempts to plan 
better ways for “cleanup,” ideas are carefully considered and 
evaluated. Planning for a visit by a parent offers many oppor- 
tunities to talk about what the group will need to do to make the 
visitor comfortable, to make his visit pleasant. If the parent 
is also a resource person invited to bring special knowledge to 
the group, children can talk over what it is that they want to 
find out and what questions they will ask. When children have 
. chance to participate in planning and building standards, they 
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are helped to he independent. They (ie velop cl 
knowing what they are doing, and why. 


Skills in Speaking 


Learning skill with words is not an end in itself. It is the 
key that helps to unlock knowledge, improves communication, 
and provides the child with power to express ideas and to create 
out of his experiences. There is little real thought without ap- 
propriate words. This is why vocabulary building is important. 
Frequently, a child is asked to tell about an experience when he 
has a limited vocabulary or has not yet acquired many ad- 
jectives. Did anyone ever attempt to tell a story without ad 
jectives? Yet we ask children to explain or to tell about all 
kinds of experiences before they have the words they need. 

How do we help build vocabulary? The teacher is aware of 
opportunities to introduce new words in appropriate situations. 
Words, to have meaning, must be closely associated with real 
experience. When children are working on some activity, the 
teacher may find out how they are using words and may also 
help them add new words. For example, a group of children 
may be working in the block corner and struggling with building 

bridge. The teacher may ask whether this is a suspension 
bridge or a bridge built on piers. She may ask how they plan 
to build the ramp. Is the bridge to be over a river or over a road? 
Children quickly pick up new and appropriate words and mak« 
them a part of their vocabulary. 

Vocabulary building is associated with conceptual learning 
One of the ways that children learn about things is through 
seeing, but we must not assume that children automatically see 
with discrimination. The teacher needs to help children se¢ 
what is around them, and to do this the teacher, too, must bs 
able to see. The examples which follow will illustrate how con- 
cepts are developed and vocabularies are increased. 

A walk around the school building after a rain may result 
in a number of new ideas for the children. There is the smell 
of the air. “How does it seem different after a rain? How may 


we describe it?” Observation of puddles may raise a question of 
how the puddle got there. “What is another word for puddle? 
Where does the iter go?”’ The children may note the character- 
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istic silt accumulation at the bottom of a puddle after the water 
has gone and ponder about it. They may look at places where 
the water has washed the earth away. They may observe that 
the water moved stones or pebbles. They may speculate on how 
much water it took to move a big stone and a little stone. They 
may talk about how rain affects the playground. All these ob- 
servations may be shai “| as a skillful teacher directs and 
guides children’s thinking 

Another example may be that of looking at signs of spring. 
Spring is a “different” time of the year. Children feel that it is 
different. They may be directed to observe the buds forming on 
trees and bushes around the neighborhood. “What do people 
do in the way of planting seeds or improving their lawns? Hov 
do stores take these activities into consideration?” A trip to the 
store may show shelves of seeds, fertilizer, and new stocks of 
plants. After these observations, the children may decide to try 
an experiment with grass seed. They may plant some in a box 
filled with sand and some in a box with humus, and they may 

atch to see which produces better ¢ 

These are but a few of tl hings that may be done by an 
alert and skillful teacher. Contrast the vitality of this kind of 


learning with ie classroom where the children merely talk 


ibout spring, a song, draw a picture, or make a paper 


flower. 


Developing visual discrimination requires not only that chil- 
dren observe but also that they use their observation to hypoth- 
esize, to seek relationships among the various observations that 
they make. Children should be guided to look for likenesses, 
differences, and tl qu ilities of things in terms of size, color, 
and shape. In this process, the vocabulary that is specific to the 
things observed tends to be used and thus becomes part of the 

working vocabulary 
teacher may also encourage the use of new descriptive 
words and introduce them at appropriate times. For example, 
the children may be talking about a “pussy willow” branch. Hov 
does it feel? Children may offer words such as “furry,” “soft,” 
“smooth,” “nice.” The teacher may suggest words like “silken,” 
itiny,” “velvety,” and then bring out some materials of this 


nature which the children may feel as thev learn why we us 


yvords like these to deseribe other things 
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Young children are very much interested in sound. The thump 
of feet, the screech of wheels, the shrillness of a whistle, and 
the thud of a bouncing ball are the kinds of sounds that are 
identifiable and help in developing awareness of the world around. 


Many of these sounds approximate phonetic sounds, such as the 
hiss of steam, the z-z-z of a bee, the gr-r-r of a growl. With the 
right kind of guidance, children can apply many of these sounds 
to other auditory experiences, giving variations in tempo and 


pitch. While keenness in auditory discrimination does not neces- 
sarily apply to reading, it does help children develop sensitivity 
to sound and brings richness to living. As children imitate the 
many sounds they hear, they develop an acute feeling for sound 
that is important for distinguishing between words that have 
similar sounds—sand, land, ran—but have entirely different 
meanings. 


Activities Related to Speaking 


Use of pictures: In magazines, there are many illustrations that 
have interesting context which is appealing to children. Thess 
pictures may be mounted and used by the teacher to stimulate 
discussion and develop association of pictures with ideas. “What 
do you think this picture is about?” the teacher asks. Each child 
tends to recall his own past experiences and he is stimulated to 
relate the associations that the picture brings to his mind. Rich 
recall has value for the child; he enjoys talking, he begins to 
associate pictures with ideas, and he gets pleasure from his 
experience. 

Sometimes a series of pictures may be shown to the children 
and they may make up a story linking the pictures together in 
sequential order. The pictures must be carefully selected by the 
teacher and should be geared to the background and experience 
of the particular group of children to whom the pictures are 
shown. 


Jingles, rhymes, and riddles: At five years of age, children’s 
interest in words is high. They enjoy words that rhyme and they 
enjoy the verbal manipulation of words. They chant, “You are 
an old willy, pilly, silly.” “This is an iggy, piggy, tiggy baby.” 
A teacher who understands this interest can pick up the play 
and direct it in interesting ways. Redirection is sometimes 
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important for eliminating teasing. Children often use a child’s 
name for this kind of verbalization, and the word play becomes 
a form of taunting. 

The teacher may pick up a chant such as “Look at me,” and 
answer in the same rhythm and beat, “Yes, I see.”” A familiar 
tune like “Row, row, row your boat” may be used to suggest new 
phrases such as “John, John, the ice cream man.” Numerous 
songs have a line that may be changed to provide infinite vari- 
ations. An illustration is “Aiden Drum” whose suit was made of 

“good cream cheese” or “butter and beef.”’ These silly lines 
carry the kind of humor and incongruity that five-year-olds find 
stimulating and fun. 

All kinds of games may be invented such as variations on 
“Simon says” where the children, although they are not ready 
to play real games, may follow imitative gestures in such in- 
structions as “Simon says ‘find your elbow’” or “Simon says 
‘touch your ankle.’”” This kind of play also helps children de- 
velop awareness of different parts of the body and familiarity 
with the words used to designate them. 

Riddles are enjoyed by five-year-olds if they are related to in- 
dividuals or experiences that are identifiable. ‘There is a boy. 
He is wearing a red shirt and brown shoes and his name is... 
Or, “I sit on a table, and I hold something white. What am I?” 
A glass of milk. 


Dramatization: Stick figures and hand puppets may be used by 
the children to develop a story. Many children find that it is 
easier for them to be the voice of the puppet than it is to talk di- 
rectly to an audience. The dialogue created by different children 
reveals feelings and understandings that help the teacher to see 
what concepts the children hold about the characters they are 
portraying. 


Storytelling: Some children at five vears of age are able to tell 
a story to the entire group or relate an experience; others find 


it easier to tell the teacher who may write the story down for 
others to enjoy. Sometimes the group finds it fun to make up 
a story together. These individual and group stories may be 
recorded in a notebook and given a title such as “Our Stories.” 
This book may be read occasionally at story time. The children 
quickly learn to identify the tales as “Randy’s story” or “Billy’s 
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story,” so they have more meaning to them. The recording of 
stories in this manner encourages children to express their ideas 
in a creative way. 

Many children are willing to make story contributions because 
they like to hear their stories read. These stories do not have 
to be long or involved, although some children tend to make them 
that way. A favorite story of one group was “Our Cat Has Three 
Kittens.” It was contributed by Douglas who was a very shy 
child. The group’s enjoyment of his story meant a great deal 
to him as evidenced by the pleased smile that spread over his fac 
whenever it was read. 


Tape recorder: A tape recorder may be used to record conver- 
| 


sation at tue table during snack time or it may be used to record 


a child’s story. There is real stimulation for the children in 
hearing their voices and words played back to them. This equip 
ment, when used by a sensitive teacher, provides a wealth of 


opportunities for stimulating speaking. 


Listening 


Learniy to listen to directions, to listen to stories, and to 
listen to others is important as a means of acquiring and making 
use of information. A teacher who is aware of the importance 
of listening will create situations that require attentive behavior. 
She may ask a child to get the blue book on the table near the 
piano. Many children tend to act on the first part of a direction 
without waiting to hear all of it. A game may be made of listen- 
ing to directions; children enjoy trying to remember all the 
specifics. The directions may be simple or complex, to fit the 
child. 

Children will learn to listen to stories attentively and with 
pleasure if the books that are selected have special interest fon 
the five-year-old. Children like stories that are related to their 
experiences and carry a simple plot. Books that are inappropriate, 
stories that are too long or filled with words that have little mean- 
ing make listening difficult for children rather than satisfying. 
Listening is dependent also on ‘he way a s‘ory is read. The 
person reading the story must enjoy it and interpret it in a way 
that captures the children’s interest. The voice of the reader 
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is an important part of reading. Dramatic pauses and changes 
of tempo and pitch may be used effectively to hold the attention 
of the listener. 

Learning to listen to other children is something that must 
be worked on. Young children are eager to tell of their own 
experiences and it is hard for them to listen to someone else. 
The teacher must plan carefully so that children do not have to 
wait too long for a turn to talk. Many times, group discussions 
are prolonged so that all may have turns, or perhaps the time is 
monopolized by one or two children. 


1 


The teacher should be sensitive to such situations and not 
require a large group of children to sit so long that the discussion 


period becomes an ordeal. It is better to set certain limits at the 


beginning, indicating, for example, which children are going to 


tell something. Or it may be necessary to say, “Each person will 


tell just one thing that he thinks is very important.” The kinds 
of limitations must be determined by the teacher in terms of th 
situation and the specific group of children. These limitation 
will be accepted by children if there are many opportunities at 
other times during the day for them to talk among themselves 
and to the teacher. 


Much emphasis is placed upon children’s learning t 
It is equally important that teachers listen to children. A 
tive teacher will give the child the respect due him and not 
sider his communications as childish prattle. 


Because many children have little opportunity to talk 
adult, either at home or elsewhere, the 


to an 
teacher should take 
special care to meet this need of children. It is more difficult, of 
course, if the groups are large, but teachers will find ways to 
manage this if they are aware of how much it means to children 
If the teacher also realizes that by listening she will get man 
cues as to what children know or need to know, she will perhaps 
feel more inclined to give time to it. In their conversation, 
children reveal much about their concerns and feelings that is 
helpful in understanding their behavior. 


Reading 


The emphasis in kindergarten should be on oral communica- 


tion. The experiences children have orally are basic to learning 
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to read. Perhaps a better way to say it is that the kindergarten 
child is growing toward the formal reading program. 


Many of the difficulties encountered in the grades by non- 


readers, slow readers, and reluctant readers stem from the fact 
that children have had to face the hurdles of learning to read 
before they had adequate background. Some have had to labor 
over printed symbols before they have had the kinds of experi- 
ences that make books exciting and meaningful. Too often, the 
reading books do not present stories with which most of the 
children can identify. Quite a few children come from homes 
where there are no books and parents have little appreciation 
for books. Some children have never owned a book or received 
one for a present. If an immature child is faced with all these 
conditions and is forced into a reading program, we compound 
our problems when the child gets to the second or third grade. 
It is very important that we help children build a background of 
experience which will make reading enjoyable when they are 
ready to interpret the written word. 

According to the dictionary, the word “background” means 
“an aggregate of one’s experience, training and cultural environ- 
ment.” How does an aggregate of experience help a child in 
reading? Consider the child who has never had a pet or even 
seen a live animal at close range. What meaning does it have 
for him to read about the antics of a kitten with a ball of yarn? 
Or what meaning does it have for a child to read about licking 
a spoon as mother bakes a cake, when he has never experienced 
the smells, the taste, the stirring of cake batter during prepara- 
tion? 

Learning to read should be a pleasurable experience where 
children may identify written symbols with associative images 
drawn from experience. It is not possible, of course, to provide 
children with every conceivable experience that might come 
within the range of reading texts. But when the kindergarten 
program is one that is geared to many real experiences, rather 
than one which deals with abstract ideas or artificial materials, 
it makes a real contribution to reading. 

Along with building background experiences, the kindergarten 
program may make other contributions that will guide children 
in the direction of reading. To record interesting events the 
teacher may set up charts where children see the written word 
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in use. These charts are often called “experience charts.” The 
teacher and children may discuss some occasion and together 
select important ideas they wish to record. This chart, too, 
may be read back to the children from time to time. Children 
often pick out certain words they recognize and take pride in 
saying, “Here it says ” A word of caution should be men- 
tioned. While the chart has value in stimulating interest in 
words, the whole purpose will be defeated if chart recording be- 
comes a ritual or is formalized into reading lessons. 

A teacher may fold two or three pieces of paper and staple 
them together to make a “book” for a child who enjoys drawing 
or who shows interest in an activity of this kind. She may 
write his name inside and give it to him so that he can make 
pictures. Some children are able to make illustrations that are 
sequential in ideas. Others may use each page for a separate 
idea. Here again, the value is in helping the child learn that ideas 
are communicated through books. 

Books of all kinds should be brought into the classroom. Books 
should be attractively and appropriately illustrated. They should 
be selected to cover a wide range of topics including both func- 
tional information and fictional material. When children see 
the teacher turning to books for specific information, they begin 
to understand that books can provide answers to many questions 
and that they serve us In this way. 


The teacher’s own attitude towards books is important. Chil- 


dren are often more aware of the non-verbal actions of adults 
than the adults realize. Books should be handled with care. 
Too many times, books are given to children in a haphazard way 
bv flinging a pile of them on a table. Children are told to look 
at them while the teacher is busy with other details or when 
she needs time to attend to clerical duties. Books are often con- 
sidered a “fill in’ to keep the children quiet or in their seats. 
Positive attitudes towards books are not built in this way. 


Writing 


Many kindergarten children begin to show interest in writing 
their names. Frequently, they decorate their paintings and draw- 
ings with the letters of their names in random fashion. This 
interest should be regarded as commonplace with the more 
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mature children in a group. It does not mean, however, that 
these children are ready for the controlled movements needed 
in forming letters or numbers in sequence on a line. One has but 
to look at the tense faces and the rigid hands of children who 
are assigned writing exercises to see the strain and frustration 
they undergo in trying to follow precise copy. The strain is not 
lessened by giving them dotted outlines over which they are 
‘xpected to trace the symbols. 

The question arises as to whether the child should spend his 
time in this activity or whether he might spend it better using 
manipulative materials which will help him develop small mus- 
cles and hand-eye coordination. Woodworking, painting, using 
scissors, and manipulating clay exercise the muscles of the hand, 
and are the kinds of activities that seem to be more beneficial 
it this time and offer greater overall values. Even time spent 
on the playground where the child can build strength and endur- 
ance through vigorous play seems more in keeping with his 


b 


physiological development. These activities all help to prepare 
the child for later success in writing. But that future success 
is not visible now—and some adults want a product they can see. 
This leads to insistence by some for more formalized work. 


Social Studies 


The social studies program encompasses the entire range of 
subject-matter areas. Science, mathematics, language arts, 
creative arts, health and safety, geography are all so interwoven 
that it is difficult to identify clear-cut and definable content for 
ocial studies. So instead of looking at subject-matter content, it 
may be more profitable to consider some of the attitudes and be- 
haviors that may be developed. 

Human relations in a democracy loom increasingly high in im- 
portance as people become more and more dependent upon others 
to supply their needs. The problems of social living increase as 
more people cluster in highly concentrated population centers. 
[t is more and more important for children to learn about people. 
They need to learn what people do, where they get their food and 
clothing, what kinds of houses they live in, and how they get 


along together. Children need to learn to respect the rights of 
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others, to respect property, and to develop a sense of responsi- 
bility towards their environment. They need to understand hov 
their own actions may affect others. 

The five-year-old, of course, is not ready to encompass all 
this on a wide scale. But within the classroom, the school, and 
the immediate neighborhood, he may begin to be aware of the 
socialization and understanding that are needed. 

When the young child comes to school, he has learned to govern 
his relationship to others largely through adult approval or dis- 
approval. His guide for the seriousness of his acts is derived 
from the reaction that is forthcoming when he does some par- 
ticular thing. Many of his feelings about others stem from the 
kind of relationships he has had with peopl 


Establishing Good Work Habits 


It is important that a teacher establish good work habits in 
the kindergarten. This is done in part by helping children learn 
how to use material, and how to get what they need without 
constant appeal to the teacher for help. When children learn 
how to work, they are free to use materials creatively. 

Considerable time is spent in the beginning in helping children 
learn the possibilities, the limitations, and the expectations so 
that they may work independently. Much of this is done through 
group discussion so that children learn the reasons for the rules 
and why they are important for safety and consideration of 
others. 

This does not mean, of course, that every child will function 
independently or carefully all of the time. The teacher may hav 
to reinforce learnings by going over them from time to time. 
Children forget, children get careless, children do not function 
at their highest level all of the time. Emotions get in the way of 
rational thinking and logical behavior. However, children are 
better able to meet standards and expectations when necessary 
if they have had a good background of work habits established 
from the beginning. 

Furthermore, when children have been in on the planning and 


on the thinking, they are able to function more efficiently and th 


teacher is freed to spend more time working individually with 
the children to help them learn. 
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Respect for the Rights of Others 


Learning to respect the rights of others is dependent upon 
concrete experiences rather than upon moralizing. When a child 
is respected as an individual, he is more likely to show respect 
for others. When adults keep their promises—“Tomorrow you 
may do this,” or “You will get a turn soon’—he can begin to 
build the sense of trust which is so important in this area of 
helping children become more thoughtful of others. If the plan 
followed is consistent, the child begins to acquire a sense of 
orderliness that helps him accept social conformity in a more 
reasonable degree. 

The teacher has the job of creating the kind of atmosphere 
where good feelings flourish. Sincerity, friendliness, and good 
manners on the part of the teacher are important. Children need 
the security of firm and consistent handling of infringements; 
they do not learn through fear of authority. Giving children 
reasons for rules and demands implies respect. When children 
help in making some of the rules that apply to working conditions 
in the room, they are helped to build responsibility for thei: 
actions. 

The day-to-day living in the classroom offers many opportuni- 
ties for the teacher to help children in their relationships. A 
five-year-old’s sense of ownership is not well established. It is 
difficult for him to distinguish between what is his and what 
belongs to others—he needs what he sees. When Timmy grabs 
the bicycle away from John, he needs the patient explanation 
by the teacher that he should ask John instead of grabbing. 
Or it may be suggested that Timmy tell John he would like the 
bicycle when John is through with it. Beginning where children 
are and helping them learn to function in a group situation is a 
step in the direction of developing respect for the rights of others. 


Respect for Property 


Respect for property is tied up with respect for the rights of 
others. One should not break, remove, or disturb things that 
do not belong to him. This is practiced in the classroom, but 
children also need to extend the idea outside of the classroom. 
When they go on an excursion or take a walk, children often 
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want to pick a ilower, break a limb off a tree, examine or remove 
something that does not belong to them. Here is the teacher’s 
opportunity to remind children that this behavior is just as un- 
acceptable in these instances as it is in the classroom. Although 
a rock or a flower doesn’t seem to belong to anyone, children 
should be taught that they should not remove things from the 
environs in which they find them, unless there is a real reason 
for it and appropriate arrangements have been made. (Responsi- 
bility for the environment is discussed more fully under science. ) 


Extending the Classroom 


After the class has become fairly stable and the children are 
able to function as a group, the classroom may be extended to 
learn more about people in the school. Children should become 
aware of the janitor, the bus drivers, the secretary, the nurse, 
the dietitian, and all the other people who make up the school 
community. The class may visit these persons and talk about 
what they do. Or they may be invited to the classroom for a 
party in their honor. Children may ask what they can do to help 
these people in their jobs. Perhaps the bus driver may suggest 
that the bus riders should be quieter so he may drive more care- 
fully. The janitor may suggest that it would be a great help 
if children would place the chairs carefully on the tables at dis- 


missal time so he may clean better. Experiences like these help 


children to build a better understanding of the work these people 
do. It also helps to build better relationships among adults, 
because the janitor and the bus driver and the secretary and the 
nurse feel that their contributions are recognized. 

Visits into the community may be made when the class be- 
comes accustomed to moving as a group. Children need to learn 
that the druggist, the shoe repair man, the grocer, the garbage 
collector, and many others contribute to the well-being of the 
community. Too often, only a few veople such as the postman, 
fireman and policeman have been selected as community helpers. 
These figures become stereotyped in their roles. Policemen direct 
traffic or arrest people; firemen race to fires; postmen deliver 
letters. Children do not learn that firemen also inspect buildings 
to see that they are safe; that postal employees sort mail, sell 
stamps, deliver packages; that policemen assist in emergencies. 
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It is the teacher’s job to help children appreciate that every- 
one, including each child, is important in the community. There 
should be no hierarchy in terms of position or kind of employ- 
ment. Sometimes the teacher may talk with children about the 
feelings of people. What makes people feel sad, happy, excited 
or frightened? What are ways we can tell how people feel? What 
do their faces tell us? Kindergarten children can develop an 


aU 


awareness of nonverbal reactions of people and how feelings are 
portrayed. They learn that other people have the same feelings 
as each of them has at times, and a feeling of empathy may be 
stirred that will help children relate to others in a more positive 
manner, 


Using Excursions 


Going out into the community where children may observe 
firsthand the many aspects of their environment is an important 
part of social studies. The most difficult problem for the teache1 
is selecting the appropriate experiences. Selection may be mad 
on the basis of the need for new experiences so that activities in 
the room will grow in dimension as children incorporate new ideas 
into their work with materials. Another cue is the need to fill 
gaps in information. In one instance, some children had con- 
structed a gas station. They began arguing about the way air 
was put into tires. The teacher took them on a trip to a gas 
station where they could observe the actual operation. This visit 
was most fruitful and the children came back with many new 
ideas that they incorporated into their work. For one thing, a 
“compressor” was made from a cardboard box. A new word 
was added to their vocabulary and repeated authoritatively. 

Trips are justified when they seem to clarify concepts and to 
get information. A trip just for the sake of a trip has little 
value. The objectives of the trip need to be clearly defined in the 
minds of the children as well as in the mind of the teacher. 

Sometimes a trip is planned that encompasses too much. A 
trip to a factory where there are many complex operations is 
confusing and has relatively little value for young children. A 
walk around the school may be far more instructive. Sometimes 
it is valuable to go to a place more than one time. Even adults 
returning to visit a place often remark, “Il saw some things I 
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didn’t see before.” This is also true of children. They grasp new 
ideas or see new relationships that were missed before. 

An important part of the value of a trip is in the planning 
itself. Discussion of behavior and what must be observed for 
safety’s sake reinforces the need for rules and the need for con- 


sidering others. 


Dramatic Play in Social Studies 


Anyone who has observed children in the housekeeping area, 
and in other areas, too, cannot help but be impressed with the 
ways they express their ideas about the world around them, 
their understanding of relationships, their interpretation of 
animals, TV personalities, parents, and other adults. Their 
activities reveal the things that have importance for them as 
developing human beings. As they dramatize the activities 
within the realm of school, home, and the vicarious world of 
television, they portray the crying, whimpering baby; the role 
of parents to child—the domineering mother, the tired father; 
the gunman; the bus driver; the pilot. Much may be learned 
from these portrayals. The shy child who shows that he can be 
a fearsome personality in play may indicate that he can be in 
fantasy what he dare not be in reality. The boisterous lad may 
become a tender father and reveal that much of his behavior is 
a way of protecting himself against oversensitiveness. Imitat- 
ing the activities of adults, therefore, is a real force in helping 
hildren understand the world about them. Much of the dramatic 
play children engage in is in the area of social studies. As they 
play out the role of doctor, nurse, bus driver, gas station attend- 
ant, and many other adults, the teacher has frequent opportuni- 
ties to guide thinking and to help clarify concepts. 

The kindergarten child’s sense of time is limited. Much of 
the teaching must be done in the immediate because the young 
child is unable to wait for delayed satisfactions. This is why it 

so Important for a teacher to be aware of how to sustain 
interest through introduction of new ideas at the “favored mo- 
ment” during dramatic play 


We sometimes overlook the fact that children tend to express 
their ideas in a concrete fashion through dramatic play. When 
take children on trips, we should not expect them to come 
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back and immediately project their experiences in verbal or 
pictorial descriptions of what they saw and did. The more sig- 
nificant the experience the more the child needs time to inter- 
nalize what he has experienced. 

One of the best ways to help a child integrate the new with the 
known is to provide the stage properties for him to act out the 
meanings he has gained. For an example, after a trip to an 
airport, the impressions the children get from seeing airplanes 
and all the activity at the airport will be readily observable if 
the teacher helps the children build a plane out of boxes or 
blocks. The ticket man, the pilot, the hostess, and passengers 
offer many roles to be played out, and the teacher can help the 
children organize their impressions into a more unified whole 
through their dramatic play. A hat, some tickets, and other 
accouterments provide the necessary stimulation. 

It is not necessary that all the children be involved in one 
center of interest. There may be several going on at the same 
time. Some children may be more interested in building a run- 
way out of blocks; some children may show no interest in the 
airport activities whatsoever. They may be the children who 
will engage in airport play two weeks or a month later. An 
understanding teacher will accept these differences and not insist 
that all the children show the same interests at the same time. 


Health and Safety 


The social studies program should be concerned with improving 


children’s health. Many children come to school without adequate 


nutrition or rest. Children may not be able to do much about 
these things outside of school, but they can be helped to assume 
some responsibility for their well-being in school. 

Health education in the kindergarten is concerned with the 
establishment of good routine. Play, exercise, rest, cleanliness 
will take on some meaning for children when the teacher brings 
their value to the children’s attention. She may, for instance, 
make remarks that emphasize how we feel, remarks such as: 
“My, it feels good to sit down and rest after working so hard.” 
“Which way does it seem better to rest—with lights on or off?” 
“Milk tastes so good when you are hot and tired.” “The smell 
of soap is nice when we wash our hands.” 
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Children may not be able to do much about nutritional prob 
lems which stem from the home but they can be taught that 
certain foods are important for growth and well-being. Preparing 
and serving such things as carrots, cereals, and applesauce in the 
classroom where children can take part in the process may en 
courage some to try foods they haven’t tasted before. 

Safety instructions are best learned through daily living. The 
teacher cautions children about equipment by calling their at- 
tention to unsafe use—walking around with scissors, climbing 
with one hand, or using the slide carelessly. The teacher should 
always be on the alert to call attention to unsafe practices such 
as leaving a wagon in a place where someone might fall over it, 
building too high with blocks, or leaving beads on the floor. 

Care of materials, orderly procedures in the hallways and on 
stairs, proper conduct during fire drills, at dismissal time, and 
getting on and off buses—these things are best taught during 
the normal activities rather than by verbalized principles apart 
from the real situation. Some of these activities may be role 
played in the classroom for purposes of discussion. 

Children can be taught to recognize situations that involve 
hazards in their daily life—crossing streets, playing with 
matches, noticing broken glass and rusty nails. In this way, 
they are encouraged to assume some responsibility for their own 
welfare and for the welfare of others. 


The Art Program 


Creativity is personal. If we subscribe to the fact that each 
person is unique and that each has possibilities for creating, 
then the art program must provide for individual development. 
It must recognize that the forms of expression and the media 
adaptable for creating and expressing ideas will not be the same 
for all children. 


Many Different Media 


It is essential that children have experience in working with 
paint, clay, sand, blocks of wood, and many other kinds of ma- 
terials. Children need to try them out and find ways that are 
satisfying to them in their use of these materials. 
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For some children, paint offers many possibilities in terms ot 
color, design, and texture. For other children, clay (wet, model 
ing clay rather than plastic) offers three-dimensional possibili 
tics. Working with mass and a malleable material is very satis- 
fying. Woodworking serves the needs of other children who find 
that hammering, sawing, and assembling pieces of wood into 
a form are good ways for them to express ideas. 

The emphasis with all these different materials is on the 
process rather than on the product. Learning about the possi- 
bilities and the limitations of the substance with which we work 
is one of the first steps in the creative process. Children should 
have plenty of time to go through this stage, and the discoveries 
they make as they work will lead to the development of ideas and 
creative expression. If they are required to produce a product at 
this time, they rarely build sufficient self-confidence to proceed 
on their own without direction. 

Much of the art work in many kindergartens is geared to 
seasons and holidays. The teacher begins in September with 
autumn themes, and proceeds to follow a st reotyped pattern 
throughout the rest of the year: October—pumpkins; Novem 
ber—turkeys ; December—Christmas; January—snow; Februar) 

valentines; March—St. Patrick’s Day or wind; April—th: 
circus and spring; May—flowers; June—summer. These stereo- 


types are frequently offered as the creative arts program. Much 


of the work consists of making or assembling paper doilies, paper 


cups, ribbon, crepe paper, milk cartons, wire hangers, and the 
like. In themselves, these materials have many possibilitic 
through ingenious combinations, a child can create many inte} 
esting things. But when every child has to use these materials 
in a prescribed way, the creative aspects are lost. 

Some teachers justify the production of 20 to 30 windmills 
or umbrellas or similar products by saying, “We permit the child 
to use any color he wants,” or, “He may staple it any way he 
wishes.” To provide these limited choices is hardly to mee‘ the 
criteria for creative work. The products lack both originality 
and aesthetic quality, although they appeal to adults. Teachers 
sometimes spend hours frantically searching for new idcas fo) 
the same stereotypes. They go to workshops and conferences and 
unless they come away with new ideas of how to make a circus 


cage or a new way to use crepe paper, they feel frustrated. If 
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teachers would “spark” the children and accept their ideas, their 
teaching problems would be alleviated and the art program would 
be improved. 

There are times when a teacher may wish to introduce, or sug- 
gest making, some objects relating to cultural aspects of our 
heritage. It is all right to spend time on these things—hearts 
for Valentine’s Day, Pilgrims for Thanksgiving, and so on—as 
long as these products do not constitute the total art program. 

Some teachers feel that unless every child makes one of these 
holiday season projects, the child will be unhappy when it comes 
time to go home and he doesn’t have one. Or they think parents 
will feel their child is missing out on the activities in school if 
he doesn’t have a “take-home” product. These attitudes should 
not be used to justify a limited ty) pe of art program. A child may 


} 
; 


eel freer to create a product to take home if he has a choice of 


; 


materials and has many opportunities to work with them. 


Frequently, the work of children is used to decorate the halls 
as evidence of the creative focus in the school. Teachers are 
often pressured into seeing that products are “presentable” be- 
fore being exhibited. As a result, only the so-called “‘best” 
products are selected, or the teacher, in order to meet the com- 
petition that often exists among teachers, attempts to improve 
on the child’s work. This kind of procedure makes children aware 
of “not measuring up” and often they lose confidence in then 
own ideas. 


Evaluation 


Teachers sometimes feel that in order to raise the standards 
of performance, they should ask the group to select the “best” 
painting or the “best” model. Group approval is used as a way 
to raise standards irrespective of the individual’s efforts. Often 
the teacher’s judgment is involved and the children are quick 
to sense which product meets the teacher’s approval. This 
method of evaluation is not conducive to building self-confidence 
in those children who need it most. It only conveys to youngsters 
that the teacher is dissatisfied. If a teacher feels that it is neces- 
sary to help a child find new possibilities or extend his ideas, this 
should be done on an individual basis rather than in a group 
situation. 
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Furthermore, improvement of work comes when a child has 
had many opportunities to use material in his own way, when he 
feels free, when his concepts are clarified and his observations 
sharpened. The teacher may help a child clarify his ideas by 
talking with him about how he feels and about how things look 
to him. This should be done when a child shows dissatisfaction 
with what he is attempting to portray. Otherwise, it is best to 
let the child work at his own level. 

At times, teachers feel it necessary to indicate a lack in a 
child’s piece of work: Tom left out the door on his house. Some 
teachers insist that a door be included. If this happens, the child 
may put it in because he was asked to do it, and never reveal 
that he was thinking of the side of a house that has no door. 

Sometimes supplies are limited and teachers feel that each 
piece of paper must be utilized to the fullest. Children are pres- 
sured to “put more on the paper.”” This approach is unrealistic 
from a creative viewpoint. Some of the most creative work is 
the most simple in design, and the background of the paper is 
part of the design. Also, the design may be sharpened by an 
uncluttered background. 

As we look at the art program in the kindergarten, we might 
well have in mind such criteria as these: 


e Children should have many opportunities to work with all 
kinds of materials. 
Children need time to develop ideas, and much exploration of 
the possibilities and limitations of material is needed. 
The child should be helped to develop his own standards and 
feel that he is making progress. 
Adult standards should not be imposed on a child. 
The art program is best developed when children use the 
materials with a feeling of satisfaction. 


Music and Rhythms 


The music program in the kindergarten should emphasize en- 
joyment and satisfaction in sound and movement. Musical ex- 
periences should not be restricted to any special time of the day. 
Music is a part of living and finds its proper place in the cur 
riculum when it accompanies many of a child’s activities. Pound- 


ing clay in rhythmic cadence, humming while painting, singing 
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while building with blocks, crooning a lullaby while rocking the doll 

these things give music its rightful place in the day’s program. 
When children use music spontaneously while working, it is a 
good indication, too, that the atmosphere is one where the child 
feels free and relaxed. 

Not all children have the same degree of ability, but it is 
equally true that all children have some ability, and the music 
program should provide all children with opportunities for musi- 
cal experience. 


Singing 


Songs should be selected that are short and have very few 
changes. Simple phrases repeated are enjoyed and quickly 
learned. However, songs should also be chosen for their rhythmic 
quality. And there should be a good balance of action songs, 
folk songs, and the fine traditional songs that are a part of our 
heritage. 

These same criteria should hold for the selection of records as 
well. There may be song stories, excerpts from the classics, folk 
music, and instrumental numbers. The main idea is to achieve 
a good balance among the many types of recordings, using 
records that have good tonal qualities. 

Songs are best learned by singing rather than by laboriously 
talking the words and then listening to the music. If the teacher 
sings the song through several times, children begin to pick up 
the words and melody. This may be repeated in a day or so and 
by that time a large number of the children will be able to sing 
along with the teacher. The teacher should sing the song well 
so children may learn it better, but there should be little emphasis 
on accuracy for the children. 

Children enjoy having the teacher sing an accompaniment to 
an activity. For example, when a child is swinging, the teacher 
sings an appropriate song. This, of course, means that a teacher 
should have a repertoire of many simple action songs. 

Children enjoy creating songs if the teacher encourages them 
by taking a familiar tune, putting new words to it, and then 
suggesting that they think of some different ways the song may 
be sung. 


There are many attractive music books with illustrations. 
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Occasionally the teacher may use one of these books instead of 
a storybook and sing instead of reading. The children soon learn 
the songs and the whole group has a song fest. 

Singing may serve still another function in the classroom. 
When children are tense and overstimulated, the teacher may 
call the group together and start a swinging tune. Music has a 
way of helping children relax and singing serves to release pent- 
up energies. 


Listening to Music 


Every classroom should have a record player and it should be 
available for use by the children. If children are taught how to 
handle the machine properly, they may use it at any time, just 
as they do other materials. When children have this kind of op- 
portunity, they begin to select favorite records which they pla‘ 
over and over. This need not disturb the other children. In fact, 
the music creates a good working atmosphere in the whole room. 

It is good to have one or two small rocking chairs in the mus‘ 
area near the record player. Children who are listening enjoy 
rocking and keeping time to the music. This is an especially 
soothing activity for children who are tense and nervous. 

Other instruments such as drums, bells, and triangles may 
available for use with the record player. Some teachers object 
to the free use of these instruments on account of the noise, 
but if the instruments are carefully selected for mute sounds, 
they need not be disruptive. Children frequently develop their 
own creative expression with these instruments as they 
pany a record. 


accom- 


A box of scarves and ribbons may be added to the music area. 
These materials suggest many kinds of expression in the form of 
spontaneous dance movements. 

There are times when listening to music may be a time of 
relaxation. But it should never be used as a device 
ing discipline and enforced quietnes 


for maintain- 


Musical Instruments 


Children need to experiment with the sounds produced by 
various percussion instruments as well 


as bells, chimes, and 
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auto harp, and they enjoy this experimentation. The instruments 


hould be used informally by the children as a way to produce 


interesting sounds. They learn how to control sound, vary it, and 
produce a variety of rhythmic patterns. 

Children often enjoy putting together their concerted efforts 
and beating out the rhythmic pattern of a familiar tune. After 
a great deal of experimentation with all the different instru- 
ments, they are ready to try out new ideas such as having a solo 
and chorus or dividing into sections. However, this does not 
mean they should be subjected to formal training and the build- 
ing of a precise repertoire. Sometimes it is a temptation for the 
teacher to capitalize on this activity by training the children 
to follow rigid natterns and making it into a production for 
assemblies or for parent groups 


Rhythmic Activities 


Movement and children are almost svnonymous. Children do 
not need to be taught to move rhythmically to music; they need 
only opportunity, space, and encouragement. 

The movements of walking, running, skipping, and jumping are 
rhythmic by nature and have many varied rhythmic patterns. 
Think of the many different kinds of walking—heavy, tiptoe, fast 
slow, stamping, marching. Children engage in all of these move- 
ments spontaneously. Yet we tend to feel that we need to teach 
rhythm. If we will discard this idea and really look at children, 
it is obvious that our approach will be quite different. 

A sensitive teacher will provide ample space for movement 
for several children at a time and encourage them to think of 
the many ways they may move the different parts of the body. 
These movements will be nurtured by the acher in different 
ways. She may clap in accordance with the various patterns 
demonstrated; use a drum or other percussion instrument to 
catch the rhythm; improvise on the piano. In this way, the child 
gets the satisfaction of the accompanying beat and he gains con- 
fidence in himself and in his ability to use his body. As a child 
learns to use his body in interesting ways, he begins to associate 
the movement with ideas. 

Some children like to have music played to initiate responses 
and so they can pick up the mood. However, we must not be 
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tempted into suggesting that they skip to skipping music or 
march to a march. These forms of music may be used for many 
different interpretations. If we want music to serve as a means to 
creative expression, then children must feel free to perform in 
accordance with the mental images and emotional feelings that 
are aroused within them. It is for them to express what they 
feel in the form that is most suitable for them. 

Accessories such as rattles, bells, scarves, ribbons, and the 
like are effective in stimulating a variety of movements. These 
materials often help a shy child to respond in a freer manner. 
There will always be some children who tend to imitate the 
movement of others but if they are encouraged through praise, 
they gradually feel free to develop their own responses. 

Some teachers do not feel competent to guide and control a 
group ol children who are actively engaged in responding to 
movement. Or they feel they lack the skill to accompany this 
movement. These teachers will find it easier. to deal with three 
or four children at a time, or with part of the group. The group 
on the sidelines may participate in clapping or the inactive group 
may rest after their turn while another group is on the floor. 

Teachers who feel that they lack skill in the use of the piano 
should feel free to use records or percussion instruments. A 
piano is not absolutely necessary for rhythmic activities, and 
we must not deny children the opportunity for these activities 
because a teacher feels inadequate in the use of the piano or 
unsure about other types of accompaniment. One way the 
teacher can learn is by following the lead of the children and 
exploring the possibilities of instrumental accompaniment. 


Physical Development 


Vigorous activity is a physiological necessity for growth and 
development. Without it, young children cannot develop the 
stamina, strength, and motor coordination needed for a strong, 
well-developed body. 

During these early years, it is very important that children 
have ample opportunity to run, climb, roll, push, pull, and do 
all the things that stimulate the various physiological systems 
of the body. Increased activity places increased demands on these 
systems. In turn, tnese systems are stimulated to meet the 
demands and develop adequately. 
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Young children are hampered today in their physical growth 
because of changed living conditions. There are few places where 
they may engage, under safe conditions, in the vigorous kind of 
play that is needed. Schools, therefore, must take increasing 
responsibility for providing equipment, space, and supervision 
to promote physical growth 


Equipment 


Playgrounds should be well equipped with materials that are 
conducive to all kinds of activity: large wooden blocks to lug, 
carry, and lift; boards and saw horses arranged in many differ- 
ent ways for walking, for balancing, and for use as see-Ssaws; 
hollow cylinders for “tunnels” through which to creep. Children 
tire easily because the muscles of the back are subject to strain 
in walking upright. Creeping and crawling tend to counteract 
this strain. 

A large portion of the bones in a young child are cartilaginous 
tissue until the bone is full grown. The feet, like the hands, 
have numerous small bones which are held together by muscles. 
It is important that children have an opportunity to exercise the 
foot muscles through running and jumping. Otherwise, the feet 
may be weak and cause trouble in later life. 

A trapeze bar or rope or a place where children may grasp with 
their hands and support the body is desirable. This type of appara- 
tus strengthens the large shoulder muscles. The stretching and 
alignment of the body counteract the sitting position in which 
the body tends to slump, and is good for developing strong 
muscles for good posture. 

Balls for throwing and catching should be large enough for 
children to catch easily but they should not be heavy. Soccer 
balls or playground balls are recommended. Catching and throw- 
Ing help to develop the shoulder and arm muscles as well as 
to improve hand-eye coordination. 


Wheel toys such as bicycles, wagons, carts, and movable plat- 


forms are suitable pieces for children to pull, push, and propel 


There should be more than one of these pieces of equipment be- 
cause they are in great demand and children should not have to 
wait too long for a turn to use them. 


Since many of the pieces of equipment described here are 
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large, there should be plenty of space for children to move about 
in safety. It goes without saying that this equipment serves the 
physical development of the child better out of doors. 

Many schools have well-equipped playgrounds but the children 
do not get an opportunity to use them except for a limited time 
because people have not accepted or seen the value of this type 


of activity. Teachers sometimes do not plan for this outdoor 
activity in the program because they fail to see its importance, 
or because they do not like the preparation of putting on and 
taking off wraps, or because they have the responsibility of 
getting out the equipment and putting it away. However, the 
children can assume a great deal of the work of looking after 
equipment at the end of the period if they are taught how to 
put things away. 


Games 


Children in kindergarten are not ready for games that have a 
great many rules. They cannot remember many directions at a 
time. Also, games of a competitive nature should be avoided. 
Children engaging in them get too excited and overstimulated. 
They forget rational behavior in their excitement and often a 
child is injured as a result. 

Some circle games may be taught where the entire circle is 
involved in singing or in moving around. But, as a rule, the 
children have a hard time standing still waiting to be chosen, 
or they find it hard to hold hands and keep a good circle. A 
good guide for the teacher in deciding whether or not to use 
circle games is to observe how the children react. If the teacher 
has to remind them constantly to keep the circle or to remember 
what to do next, it is a pretty good indication that the children 
are not getting much value from the game. The teacher has 
to weigh the values against the amount of effort needed by both 
teacher and children to carry out the purpose and decide whether 
the children would be better off doing other things. 

Many singing games are enjoyed by children when imitative 
gestures accompany the singing. Some of these games are 
traditional circle games but the teacher may deviate from the 
rules and let each child stand where he chooses and follow the 
rvesture 
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Games such as tag or running games where the group may 
participate as a whole should be chosen. There are countless 
variations of these running, chasing, and fleeing games that may 
be used 

Games should be fun and the children should begin to take 
pride in participating in group activity. 


The Kindergarten Program as an Integrated Whole 


The tendency in curriculum planning is to break up content 
into subject-matter areas, as is done in this discussion, because 
it is easier to deal with the material. Administrators, however, 
have felt that by separating content, they could be sure that 
each area was being included in the program. As a result each 
subject has become a separate and distinct part in the minds 
of many teachers when, in fact, all learning is interrelated and 
what is learned in one area is applicable to other areas. What 
s learned in one experience should become an integral part of 
the learner as he internalizes and reorganizes his information 
into a unified whole. The sum total of what is learned now be- 
comes the basis for interpreting new experiences or for learning 
new skills and knowledge. Thus each learner establishes his own 
continuity and builds upon what has meaning for him. 

An attempt is made here to illustrate how the many different 
activities in the kindergarten program are interrelated. 

The teacher opens a book to an illustration of the sun coming 
up over the horizon. She may ask the children what time of the 
day they think it is. During the discussion, the words “dawn” 
and “sunrise” are introduced. The children savor these words 
and repeat them spontaneously. “It was dawn when I woke up.” 
“T saw the dawn—I know because the sun was just coming up.” 
(Language arts: vocabulary building, oral expression.) The 
children associated the words with the time of day and the posi- 
tion of the sun in the sky. (Science.) For some children, this 
was new information and for others it was reinforcement. The 
idea of dawn is extended to talking about different people who 
perform services early in the morning—the milkman, garbage 
man and others—and the children gain better understanding of 
the services these people perform. (This is in the realm of social 
science.) 
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Words and phrases like older, larger, inside, outside, up above, 


down be low, all, some, more than, less than and many others 
of this kind carry meanings for all the subjects. They have 
significance for mathematics, science, social studies and language 
arts. It does not matter whether one learns them under a par- 
ticular heading; it is the experience that is important and the 
association that the child makes with the words. 

It is especially important at the beginning of the year that 
the teacher help children learn certain possibilities and limitations 
in working with materials. The teacher may feel, for example, 
that it is important to discuss how the blocks may be used to 
the best advantage. To some adults this may seem to be a 
technique, but consider the content included in this lesson. In 
talking about the use of the blocks, the children may consider 
how high they should build for safety reasons. (Height is re- 
lated to gravity.) Do things fall harder from a high place than 
from near the floor? (Here are elements of language arts, 
science, social studies, mathematics. ) 

How many blocks does it take to build up as high as a table” 
As high as a child? (Mathematics.) How do blocks stack better 
—on end or lying flat? What is involved in keeping the block 
pile straight and even? What ways are they most apt to fall 
over? (Science. ) 

What might happen if the blocks fall over and hit someone? 
(Social science, safety, consideration of others.) How far awa) 
or how close to the shelves should we build? (Mathematics, social 
studies—so others may get to the shelves, too.) How shall we 
know when we have built as far as we can without interfering 
with other activities? (Measuring is part of mathematics; con- 
sideration of others—social studies; planning together and dis- 
cussion—language arts; problem-solving—science. ) 

Perhaps another kind of illustration may help to show how 
clearly skills and knowledge are tied together. 

The children are discussing how to use the easel without help 
from the teacher. Newspaper is to be put down around the 
easel. Is there a good way to place the papers under the easel? 
Why do you think this is a good way? (Language arts; cause 
and effect—science.) How may we keep the paints clear? What 
happens when brushes are dipped from one paint to another with- 
out being cleaned? (Diffusion of color—science.) How may the 
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drip be controlled? (Pull of gravity, amount of paint on brush, 
pressure applied to brush—science.) How many may paint com- 
fortably at one time and how will we decide to work so others 
may get a turn’? (Developing ways of working together—social 
science. ) 

It is readily seen that when activities are well selected and 
children are guided in their thinking, many of the objectives of 
different subject-matter areas are obtained. A well-integrated 
program is dependent upon an alert and sensitive teacher. She 
needs to be aware of the goals and the scope of what is to be 
learned and be able to adapt the material to a particular group 
of children. 

It may be noted from the kinds of activities described here 
that kindergarten is not a place for children to do just “busy 
work.” Nor is it a place where the children spend time in ran- 
dom, unplanned, undirected activity. Kindergarten is a place 
where interesting, stimulating activities are going on—activities 
that are particularly geared to five-year-old development. The 
content is deliberately planned by a teacher who knows what 
five-vear-olds are like developmentally, what the curriculum 
may offer in challenging these children’s interests, and how it 
can be used to develop broader interests and understandings. 


PROGRAM FOR GRADES 1-3 


Many of the practices described for kindergarten are suitable 
for grades one through three, which we shall call the primary 
grades. In order that we may look at the primary grade programs 
without undue necessity for overlap, we have placed our guidelines 
for examining them in a different type of format. What follows 
is not intended to serve as a check list but rather to propose 
a direction of thinking for the reader’s consideration. 


Language Arts 


To understand and to be understood—how important this is 
at any time, how vital it is in our space age. Sometimes it is said 


‘é 
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that man cannot keep pace with the mechanization which he has 
created, and if we depend upon the communication of a past age, 
this may indeed be true. However, ours is a flexible language 
which is rich in words and has the potential for the coining of 
many more. This is not the age for minimal vocabulary; rather 
it is a time when we need to pull into use many words which are 


lying dormant so that we can express the finest shades of 
meaning. 

Boys and girls should develop the skills of reading, writing, 
listening, and speaking. A great concern of the primary grades 
is the development of fundamental skills of communication. 
Skillful teachers plan experiences for children to achieve this 
objective, taking into consideration all that is known about the 
characteristics and development of children and the ways thes 
learn. 

The acquisition of these skills is essential to the well-being 
of the child in dealing with the problems which he meets daily 
and zs a basis for further academic and social growth. To under- 
stand the ideas of others, either spoken or written, and to com- 
municate one’s ideas, either orally or in writing, are character- 
istics of the educated man. 

Language development begins at birth, and by the time the 
child comes to school he has a good start. We begin to he!p him 
at whatever stage of development he may be. 

What kind of help do we give? What kinds of activities do 
we make available to children? And how can we tell whether our 
program is one that is making effective contributions to children’s 
growth in the use of language? 

To answer these questions, we examine cur work in the area 


of language arts to see: 


.if boys and girls have many opportunities for oral expres- 
sion 

.if they have a wholesome awareness of the sounds of their 
own voices 

.if they enjoy hearing new words and like to experiment 
with them 

.if there are many firsthand experiences which provide 
opportunities for using words in new ways 

.if the teacher attempts to record many of the children’s 
original stories and ways of saying things 
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.if the teacher spends much time in telling stories and in 
reading stories and poems to the boys and girls 

.if there are many books in a classroom 

.if emphasis is placed on meaning in reading rather than 
on mastering the mechanics 

. if boys and girls reach for books on their own 

. if they are realistic in their selection of books 

.if they are reaching out to spell more and more words 

.if they enjoy writing a few words in manuscript writing 

.if recognition is given to the idea that there are many ways 
of teaching reading and that each teacher should proceed 
in a way unique to her. 


Now, let’s explore each of these statements to see what they 
mean in terms of activities and attitudes for children and 
teachers. 


. if boys and girls have many opportunities for oral expression. 
In many classrooms, there is little time for speaking. It is a 
temptation to keep children working on quiet “busy-work” tasks 
such as workbooks because there seems to be greater peace within 
the room and because, to many people, something which can be 
seen seems more important than something which can be heard. 
A large proportion of our time in a primary classroom should 
be spent in oral activities. By this we do not mean that the 
teacher must listen to each bit of talk. That kind of system 
requires too much waiting on the part of the children and gives 
too little opportunity for actual speaking. There should be some 
times when the whole group meets for sharing or for planning 
but most of the time will be given to activities which children 
carry on with two or three others or on their own. 


A child needs to hear the sound of his own voice, developing 


confidence as he learns to converse with his peers. He needs to 
become very adept in expressing his ideas. 

Actually, we would probably get better results in reading if 
much of the time we now spend in teaching reading were spent in 
activities that make much talking possible. This does not make 
for a deathly quiet classroom but it need not result in bedlam 
either. 


. if children have a wholesome awareness of the sounds of their 
own voices. As boys and girls become aware of the way their 
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voices sound, they are taking the first steps toward speaking 
more clearly. We do not attempt to get this through formalized 
exercises. Instead, as a child says something that is very melo- 
dious or has a repetitious pattern, the teacher can repeat it, at 
which point many children will say it again and again. Several 
days later, the child may give the teacher a knowing look and 
say it again. Some children will spend much time beside a tape 
recorder hearing themselves over and over and finally ask if they 
can’t record another story or do this one over. This familiarity 
with word sounds leads directly into more formal study of words. 


.. if boys and girls enjoy hearing new words and like to experi- 
ment with them. The teacher can pick up a word a child has used 
and enjoy it with him. This stimulates him to try out more and 
more words and to take pride in a large vocabulary. Or the 
teacher may deliberately introduce new words—for example, 
the teacher who spoke of the calliope when the circus came to 
town. For days afterward, the children kept saying “calliope.”’ 
They liked the way it rolled off their tongues and they liked it, 
too, because it represented a glorious sound which reminded 
them of the gala show. Once children begin to recognize what 
words can do for them, they will try out expressions to see how 
their friends will react. 

A child who has a large speaking vocabulary will usually find 
it much easier tu learn to read, the written words easily falling 
into place for him. 


...if there are many firsthand experiences which provide oppor- 
tunities for using words in new ways. Excursions to the boiler 
room, the medical office, and the principal’s office give much to 
talk about. One group went to the music room and were occupied 
for days thereafter with borrowing one instrument after the 
other, testing their sounds, and making comparisons. A group 


of eight-year-olds observed ice cream being made at a nearby 


dairy and later made some in their own freezer. Ice cream took 
on new dimensions for these children. 

Such experiences provide opportunities for discussion of in- 
formation, for planning, for testing ideas. In some instances, 
charts are made; in other cases, nothing written results but 
everything feeds into the familiarity with language which makes 
reading a little later on much easier to master. 
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.. if the teacher attempts to record many of the children’s original 
stories and ways of saying things. “Write about me, write about 
me,” the children will clamor after the teacher has read her first 
stories about them. Very soon they will stand beside her and 
dictate while she takes down what they say in manuscript writing 
or on the primer typewriter. Eventually, they will begin to cor- 
rect her, saying, “No, I didn’t say it that way, I said... .,” an 
indication that they are really reading in a very informal manner. 
The time will come when they can read these stories which are 
theirs, can read them because they are theirs. 

Children have much to say in these early years, but they should 
not be expected to write stories of more than a sentence or two. 
We can encourage them in their creative expression by furnish- 
ing them the mechanical assistance of writing and at the same 
time help them develop an awareness of what writing and reading 
are for. 

We do not place either the stories which have been dictated 
to us, or the short stories children have written for themselves, 
on the wall. Stories are meant to be read again and again, and 
should be bound or mounted in a suitable way so that they can 
be handled at the reading table. 


. if the teacher spends much time in telling stories and in reading 
stories and poems to the boys and girls. Hearing stories does much 
to develop a child’s concept of what reading is and to stimulate 
his interest in it. It also gives him a vast storehouse of the ex- 


periences of others with which he can compare his own experi- 
ences. It helps him to develop familiarity with hundreds of words 
and dozens of ways of saying things. 


Some teachers feel that they cannot afford to take time for 
many of these experiences, especially when they are on split 
sessions. Actually, they cannot afford to neglect them. Haste, 
at this point, is likely to result in having to spend more time 
later in learning to read; time spent on these things now will 
reduce the amount of time needed by children for learning to 
read. 


. if there are many books in a classroom. Long before a child 
learns to read, he handles books, looking at pictures and making 
up his own stories as he moves along. Not all books are equally 
satisfying to all children. Children learn to read more quickly 
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and easily when they can use a book which they find interesting 
to them. Some children enjoy reading in one book until it is 
m-stered. Others gain more from tasting a bit here and there 
in many books. 

Some teachers are having amazing results teaching reading in 
an individualized manner. The children engage in a self-selection 
process in deciding what books to read. This plan requires the 
accumulation of many fine books, and state and local libraries 
are tapped for loans. 


..if emphasis is placed on meaning in reading rather than on 
mastering the mechanics. Both meaning and mechanics are impor- 
tant but it is a matter of focus. We concentrate on finding out 
and enjoying what is said. As we begin to develop some inde- 
pendence in this we work to master words, becoming increasingly 


aware of how they are formed and developing greater power to 
recognize and use them. 

Many of today’s primers and readers have such carefully con- 
trolled vocabularies that a child can read a whole book through 
using only 17 words. But what has he read that has value for 
him specifically ? 


if boys and girls reach for books on their own. Adults know 
how to read but many of them seldom read for either their own 
knowledge or enjoyment. If we are to develop a group of boys 
and girls who will read after they leave our classes, then the 
desire to read must come from within them. Too many times we 
attempt to cajole children into reading through artificially deter- 
mined assignments. They read to satisfy us but they have no 
concept that reading is for them. This may be a result of cata- 
pulting children into reading before they have developed the 
necessary vocabulary and skill in speaking. 

Children who are enjoying their reading like to share poems 
and stories. When there are large blocks of unscheduled work 
time, the teacher can permit time to enjoy choice bits with in- 
dividual children. 


. if boys and girls are realistic in their selection of books. A 
child who is reading to satisfy his own needs will reach for 
many types of books of varying degrees of difficulty. If a second- 
or third-grader needs a given piece of information, he may be 
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willing to struggle through a few paragraphs in a book far be- 
yond his age level. If, however, he is reading for pure enjoy- 
ment, he will probably want a book which he can read easily. 
He is likely to become discouraged if there are many words he 
doesn’t know. 

If a child consistently chooses books which are too difficult for 
him, we should ask ourselves whether he may not be under 
pressure from adults to be a “good” reader. 


.if boys and girls are reaching out to spell more and more 
words. When words have been approached with pleasure in what 
they say, followed by an ever-increasing awareness of what it 
is about the word which makes it say this, children take pride 
in “figuring out” for themselves the rules which seem to work 
in learning to spell. They will say, “Ask me how to spell 
and .. .. and ...... They react with chagrin when a 
word does not follow the pattern in spelling which they expected 
and then gleefully set out to find out why. 


.if children enjoy writing a few words in manuscript writing. 
We defeat our purpose if we ask children to write very much. 
This simply leads to carelessness and a dislike of writing. A few 


words produced carefully leave the child with a sense of pride. 


Manuscript writing is easier for a child to use because it does 
not require sustained coordinated movements. He deals with 
just two forms—the line and the circle. He can see each letter 
as an entity. Manuscript writing leads easily into cursive writ- 
ing. Actually, however, cursive writing is often better if the 
transfer is not made until the early part of the fourth grade. In 
some fine schools, children continue with their manuscript 
through high school and develop as great speed and dexterity in 
its use as do the finest writers of cursive. 

Recognition should be given to the fact that all children will 
not be able to proceed with their writing at the same time; much 
individualized help will be needed. 


. if recognition is given to the idea that there are many ways 
of teaching reading and that each teacher should proceed in a way 
unique to her. If we find teachers on one grade level attempting 
to keep together or inclined to use the same sets of readers and 
manuals, we need to give thought to how we can encourage them 
to be more creative. The classrooms where children are learning 
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to read should be filled with lively ideas and an air of excitement 
as children reach for more skills. 


Social Studies 


We cannot judge a social studies program by the number of 
minutes assigned to it in the daily schedule. The social studies 
are the very heart of the school program, and under the guidance 
of a skillful teacher they permeate every activity in which chil- 
dren engage. 

In the primary grades, we probably will never mention the 
terms geography, history, economics, political science, anthro- 
pology, or sociology, but the sensitive observer will be aware 
that all of these are being developed. An attempt to formalize 
the social studies for children at these early ages takes time 
which is much needed by children for becoming aware of their 
own relationships to the world about them. Such knowledge will 
give greater meaning to the later study of geography, history, 
and the other social sciences and will make more efficient learn- 
ing possible. 

What subject matter is best for these early learnings in the 
social studies area? There isn’t any particular subject matter 
that must be covered. We want to be certain that each child is 
becoming increasingly aware of what is going on around him— 
at home, at school, and beyond. Six-year-olds are members of a 
family and are much concerned with it, but they may also be very 
much concerned with things that go on away from home. Life in 
the neighborhood, transportation, communication, special occa- 
sions—all of these may be the centers of attention at some points. 

Science, arithmetic, art, language arts, and every other area 
of the program provide many opportunities for teaching social 
science concepts and skills. These opportunities can be well used 
or they can be misused. They are well used, for example, when 
children who are learning in their science activities to delay mak- 
ing judgments until they have the necessary information are 
learning to apply this same principle to the study of simple social 
problems. They are misused when the teacher fails to see that 
the wastefulness children are “learning” with respect to use of 
paints and other art supplies is likely to be reflected in a general 
disregard about caring for other resources—personal and public. 
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Often the social studies are centered on improving the living 
for the group, and many basic skills and concepts go into ac- 
complishing this. For example, the class needs a reading corner. 
What part of the room is most appropriate for it? Where can 
they get equipment? How shall they arrange it? This takes 
much time and thoughtful consideration but these are the 
processes of thoughtful group behavior and are vital to a social 
studies program. 

This is the time in their school life when boys and girls are 
learning ways of working which will influence them during all 
of their school days. We do not hurry them through many units 
of work; we take the time that is needed in order to kindle many 
interests. 

We can feel sure that a social studies program has the depth 
which is needed: 


.if boys and girls are bursting with questions about the 
things they are doing—not bookish questions but genuine 
down-to-earth things they themselves want to find out 

.if they are becoming increasingly aware of the processes 
for securing food, shelter, and clothing 

.. if, gradually, attention is given to the part transportation 
plays in our lives 

.if boys and girls are learning to value communication with 
others 

.if they are becoming aware of the effect of climate on their 
lives 

.if they are becoming aware that people have not always 
done things the way we do them now 

.if boys and girls are participating in making many of the 
rules which guide their behavior at school, and understand 
the importance of these rules in making their living 
pleasant 

.if they are becoming increasingly aware that children in 
other states and countries have feelings and ideas much like 
theirs 


.if children gain many new interests as they proceed with 
their study 


. if children’s skills of investigation are improving 
.if children have an opportunity to practice democratic be- 
havior 
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.if children show an increasing sense of responsibility for 
their fellows 

.if they recognize the dignity and worth of human beings 
. lf they show increasing respect for property 

. if children investigate work processes going on about them 
.if children do a better job of evaluating their own ways of 
working. 


Let’s explore these statements, now, in terms of activities and 
classroom climate. 


.. if boys and girls are bursting with questions about the things 
they are doing—not bookish questions but genuine down-to-earth 
things they themselves want to find out. As children go on through 
school, they should be filled with more and more questions—and 
they will be if they have experienced the thrill of trying to answer 
their questions through thoughtful consideration of evidence 
which they have located. There is an air of anticipation in a room 


v here questions have been encouraged and where children are 
given an opportunity to discover for themselves. 

If most of the questions come from the teacher, then we should 
ask ourselves whether this adult is, in an attempt to cover much 
material rapidly, actually failing to reach the children. Many 
teachers ask questions with the perfectly commendable hope of 
stimulating greater child interest. But actually, the questions 
children themselves ask about a subject which interests them are 
likely to be much more dynamic and more searching, from the 
child’s viewpoint, than are the beautifully worded so-called 
“thought questions” which an adult often introduces. We know 
that we are beginning to get depth into thinking when seven- 
and eight-year-olds take pride in the kinds of questions they 
raise and realize that it is possible and necessary to proceed with 
their study ceaselessly in order to explore significant areas of 
inquiry. This has more meaning and more value for them than 
the mere search for answers to a list of questions on a topic which 
is labeled as “‘complete”’ once the answers have been recorded. 


.if they are becoming increasingly aware of the processes for 
securing food, shelter, and clothing. This study will most certainly 
not be completed in the primary grades. In many instances, 
groups of children will never have made a formal study of any 
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of these processes, but thoughtful attention will have been given 
to them. And the questions of children will be one of the im- 
portant guides which teachers will use as they develop under- 
standings in this and other areas. 

“How many rooms shall we have in the doll house? Should we 
have small rooms or big rooms?” 

“The house they’re building across the street is brick. Does 
a brick house cost more than a wooden one? Why do people build 
brick houses?” 

“Could we watch them mix the cement? Can we make some 
bricks? Is any kind of clay all right for making bricks? In some 
countries they bake bricks in the sun. Why don’t we do that 
here?” 

“We are wearing warm clothes now. What kinds of clothes are 
warmest? Why is fur so warm?” 


“We have some balls of cotton here. Let’s see if we can pull 


the cotton out into thread. How does it get to be strong enough 
for sewing? What has to be done with it to make it strong ?”’ 
“How does the milk get into the cartons? Perhaps we can visit 
farm or a dairy.” 
“Butter doesn’t look like cream. Could we shake some cream 
ina jar and see if we can get butter?” 
“John brought some stalks of sugar cane to school this morn- 
ing. Is it sweet? Could we chew it to see how it tastes? How 
do they get the sugar from the sugar cane?” 


. if, gradually, attention is given to the part that transportation 
plays in our lives. Here again, questions give clues to ideas to 
develop. 

‘Where are the cars going? What are the trucks hauling? 
Why are some things hauled by plane and others by train?” 

“We drove to Chicago on Saturday. Let’s tell some of the places 
we've gone in a car. If we didn’t have cars, how could we do all 
of the things we do now”? Do buses go everywhere cars go?” 

“When we travel in a car we see different kinds of houses and 
we see how other people work and play.” 


.if boys and girls are learning to value communication with 
others. These are some possible questions. 
“We have a telephone in our doll house corner. Let’s call the 
store and order some groceries. Who else could we call?” 
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“My father got a telegram yesterday. Why do people send 
telegrams? Why don’t they telephone instead ?” 

“John didn’t answer my question. I don’t think he even heard 
me. Shouldn’t people listen when you talk to them?” 


.. if they are becoming aware of the effect of climate on their 
lives. Many of the observations of children provide a chance to 
raise questions that lead to awareness of varying influences of 
climate. 

“I don’t like to wear boots and mittens and 4 coat. It takes so 
long to put everything on.” (Why do we dress differently on a 
snowy day? Is there any difference in the way we play when 
it is cold outside or when there is snow ?) 

“We had strawberries twice this week. My mother says they 
are cheap now because they are in season.” (In what other ways 
do climate and seasonal changes affect our eating? Does the 
climate make a difference in how things grow ?) 

“Farmers worry about the weather. If it gets too dry, things 
won't grow.”” (Do other people “worry” about the weather, too? 
Why? How does the weather affect some of the things people 
do?) 


.. if they are becoming aware that people have not always done 
things the way we do them now. We will probably build a better 
background for the history and geography to follow if time is 
spent on developing a real appreciation of the way we live 
today—and why we live as we do—than if time is spent on learn- 
ing quaint customs of remote peoples. Much misinformation 
about Holland, Alaska, and our own American Indians is fre- 
quently acquired by children during these early years—informa- 


tion that sets a false tone and hampers later learning. There may 
be occasions when children can profit from studying Indians, but 
it is doubtful whether many of the projects initiated in this area 
are worthy of the time spent on them. 


. if boys and girls are participating in making many of the rules 
which guide their behavior at school, and understand the importance 
of these rules in making their living pleasant. Through such par- 
ticipation, children learn that laws are made by people and there 
are reasons for them. They learn that they have responsibility 
for changing rules which are not effective, rules which do not lead 
to smooth operation. 
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. if they are becoming increasingly aware that children in other 
states and countries have feelings and ideas much like theirs. There 
are not so many firsthand experiences available to children for 
developing this understanding, but there are some substitute 
experiences that may help to pave the way. Television, for ex- 
ample, is widening children’s knowledge of people in other coun- 
tries. Stories about children in different parts of our country and 
world reveal some of the common concerns of boys and girls 
everywhere. 

Teachers need to be alert to the ideas children pick up about 
their peers in this country and elsewhere, and to the interest they 
show in learning more. It is important, however, not to over- 
estimate the extent of children’s interest in this or similar con- 
cepts. There is danger of engaging in superficial treatment of 
many ideas that will be gone into more thoroughly later when 
children have reached a higher level of maturity and interest. 


. if children gain many new interests as they proceed with their 
study. When children investigate to answer some of their ques- 


tions, a dozen more are raised. Any topic or idea worth their 
inquiring about will lead to further learnings in many related 
fields. Teachers need to be alert to these opportunities for de- 
veloping new interests and for helping children see relationships. 


.. if children's skills of investigation are improving. “‘Let’s find 
out” is a key concept in a forward-looking classroom—the “let’s 
find out” being voiced by the children rather than by the teacher. 

“Who would know?” is another question frequently heard. 
And, as children become more sophisticated, they follow this 
with, “Can we be sure of their information?” We must help the 
child at a very young age to plan his ways of finding out and to 
assess the validity and efficiency of his methods of investigation. 


. if children have an opportunity to practice democratic behavior. 
We must use good judgment in the selection of areas in which 
children are given opportunity to participate in planning, in 
making decisions, and in making choices. 

Perhaps this point can be developed, in part, within the frame- 
work of some of the things that should not be done. Children 
should not be asked to make decisions that require a maturity 
they do not possess. They should not be expected to make de- 
cisions that require information they do not have or would be 
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incapable of comprehending if it were available. Nor should 
they be placed in the position of having to follow cues and make 
the decision the teacher has already decided should be made. 

In the presence of negative conditions such as these, the, 
group processes we go through become a farce. For example, to. 
go through the motions of group planning, when we have already! 
decided what we will do, does a disservice to the whole demo- 
cratic concept and gives children the idea that democracy 1s’ 
inefficient and not quite honest. And the kind of daily “planning” 
that results in the stereotyped lists often seen on blackboards 
“We will read. We will play. We will have milk.”—is not signifi-' 
cant group planning. The list could just as well have been put 
on the board by the teacher in the morning or, for that matter, 
could have been kept there all year. 

Practice in group planning and group decision-making should 
be geared to the maturity level of the children. It should deal 
with things which seem important to them, and it should take 
place in a realistic setting. Genuine planning together and 
making of decisions go on at many times throughout the day as 
work progresses. Plans thus made are working plans which give 
a dynamic quality to the activities that are going on. 

“T don’t know what to put in next,” says Susie who is making 
a part of the backdrop for a play. “Can we stop and talk about 
it?” 

Or, “I forgot to bring the plants for the fishbowl. We'll have 
to change our plans. We'd better talk about it so that we don’t 
get everybody upset.” 


.. if children show an increasing sense of responsibility for their 
fellows. We must expect that much of}the time boys and girls 
will be thinking of themselves. If we try to develop complete un- 
selfishness, we simply drive deep within them the feelings they 
have of need for self-gratification. We get, then, a pseudo- 
unselfish behavior which holds up for a while but often breaks 


down about the time these children move into the intermediate 
grades. When this happens, we may find ourselves saying, “But 
this was such a good group! I wonder what has happened to 
them.” 

The answer to that query lies in the fact that these children 
never had the opportunity themselves to work through what 
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it means to be responsible. Their “good” behavior was behavior 
which had been imposed from the outside, and it had no inner 
support from the children themselves. 


.if they recognize the dignity and worth of human beings. 
Recognition of the dignity and worth of human beings in general 
is pretty closely tied to a feeling of personal dignity and worth. 
When a child can laugh at himself and say, “My, but I’m funny, 
but that’s still the way it looks to me,” we know that he is well 
on the way to accepting himself and, hence, can move in the 


direction of accepting others. 


_if they show increasing respect for property. Do they more 
and more frequently—not all of the time—remember to bring in 
the toys which they have taken out to the playground? Do they 
sometimes carefully preserve paper or other supplies on their 
own initiative, without being reminded by the teacher? Do they 
sometimes talk about why it is important to take care of the 
things they have and use? 


.if children investigate work processes going on about them. 
As children become aware of their own motor and manipulative 
devices in such things as block building, they see relationships 
with what is going on out in the community. They learn about 
the world by recreating it in their play. 

Thus one group may give serious attention to setting up 
hangars, runways, and weather station at the airport, and the 
next week build the ramps for a skyscraper garage. Another 
group may set up a simple model of their own community. 

For these ventures, children need a variety of materials. Blocks 
are extremely flexible equipment. In many schools they are rele- 
gated to the kindergarten. However, they are very important in 


} 


first and sceond grades, too, where dramatic play is encouraged. 
There is no need of having them, however, unless the daily sched- 
ule is flexible enough so that children can play with them singly, 
in pairs, and in groups of four or five at a time. 

We watch to see whether children are increasingly aware of 
what is going on around them. Does their work and play become 
more complex, adding more detail which they have observed at 
home or on their way to and from school? Do they ask their 


classmates how th’s and that should be portrayed? Do they have 
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discussions in which they find differences of opinion which make 
them more thoughtful observers as they attempt to check the 
accuracy of their observations? 

.. if children do a better job of evaluating their own ways of 
working. Children need not depend on the teacher to tell them 
when they are doing a good job. They can learn to assess their 
own processes and achievements. The teacher helps them to 
examine possible standards but they themselves determine which 
ones they will strive for. We watch to see whether the children 
are constantly asking the teacher how their work is or whether 
they tell us themselves. We watch to see whether their verbaliza- 
tion of how they are improving becomes more skilled. We watch 
to see whether they themselves take some responsibility for the 
way the class is going or whether they place all responsibility 
on the teacher. 


Science 


Science has grown out of the attempts of man to adjust to 
his environment. In prehistoric days man sought ways to pro- 


tect himself from the elements. He found a cave or a projecting 
rock where he could have shelter from the wind and rain. He 
found ways to secure food and to protect himself from enemies. 

Much of man’s knowledge came from his observation of the 
sequence of events. He observed day following night, the growth 


of plants and animals, the change of seasons. Through the 
centuries, man’s curiosity and need have led him to modern 
science. Young children, like primitive man, have to learn about 
their environment and how to adjust to it. 

In working with children, there is a temptation to move too 
soon into formal generalizations. Adults are sensitive to the 
importance of the development of scientific concepts and in their 
concern may attempt too much too soon. It is perfectly possible 
to lead children to very adult generalizations rather quickly, but 
this often means much verbalizing without real understanding 
of the principles involved. Generalizations should be developed 
over a period of years. They should be based on many kinds of 
experiences and so have significance as genuine discoveries made 
by the learners themselves. 
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What is a good science program in the primary grades? How 
can we tell? We look to see: 


.if children are being helped to recognize that they should 
look carefully at many ways of doing things 

.if they are learning to assess information carefully 

.if children are gradually assuming greater responsibility 
for others and for what goes on about them 

.if boys and girls are becoming increasingly aware of the 
resources about them 

.if they are encouraged to reflect on the phenomena about 
them. 


What are some of the evidences that these things are happen- 


ing to children? What are some of the conditions and circum- 
stances that are likely to prevail in schools where these things 
are happening? 

. if the children are being helped to recognize that they should 
look carefully at many ways of doing things. Children tend to be 
dogmatic. They are likely to take one person’s word as being 
absolute. If it is their “dad’s” or their teacher’s idea, they will 
often argue vehemently with anyone who suggests an alternative, 
without really listening to what the other person is saying. 
When the work in the classroom is rigidly directed or when it 
is so closely supervised that the child is not permitted to try out 
ideas, we cannot expect him to develop a questioning mind or a 
way of thinking on his own. The classroom atmosphere should 
be one that provides freedom to raise questions and provides a 
choice of activities. Teachers need to be sure that they willing] 
permit their own points of view to be challenged. 

The teacher will ask for the opinions of others and will bring 
in new facts for children to reflect on. She will question herself 
in a manner which indicates that she is looking for additional 
information. She will say, “I’m not sure whether this is so or 
not. We will need to find out. Do some of you have a different 
idea?” or “Susan, you have an idea there that I hadn’t thought 
of before,” or “It seems that the paint is too thick. I wonder 
how we can improve it. Do you have any ideas?” 


.. if they are learning to assess information carefully. It is im- 
portant in a democratic society to be able to distinguish between 
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reliable information and hearsay. Young children lack the ex- 
perience and knowledge which enables them to judge informa- 
tion they are given. Much of what a child observes about him 
seems to be like magic. “Is it true or is it make-believe?” the 
child asks as he attempts to distinguish between fact and fiction. 

The teacher helps by calm and thoughtful questions: “How do 
you know? Where did you get that information?” or “Are you 
sure you saw it that way?” or “Look again, is that what you 
saw?” Such questioning helps children learn to be less hasty, 
prompts them to look carefully before making a statement, and 
guides them to beginning stages of thinking. 


When observing something with children, the teacher may say: 


“It seems to be so, but perhaps we should check to see if we are 
right.” or “I’m not sure. Perhaps we can find something in a 
book which will help us.” 


.if children gradually are assuming greater responsibility for 
others and what goes on about them. If a child is to feel respon- 
sible, he must feel that he is part of a greater whole. He must 
assume responsibility for his actions because it is his school 
and his community that are affected, and his own welfare is tied 
up with the welfare of others. 

The teacher can do much to help achieve this attitude by her 
own demonstration of responsibility in reference to him. She 
can be certain, for example, that she is being completely re- 
sponsible about requests she makes of him. She guides, too, when 
she helps him to become aware of the needs of living plants and 
animals. 

A walk around the school may serve to develop some awarenes 
of the interdependencies which exist in the community. A sense 
of pride can be developed as sources of food for birds, shade 
of trees for shelter from sun, beauty of flowers, and so on are 
pointed out. 

Children respond to the reasoning that helps them understand 
“why” it is important to do certain things. When a ball is left 
out on the playground it may offer an opportunity for an ex- 
periment that will help to explain why it is not a good idea to 
leave the ball outside. This can be done by taking a piece of 
leather, putting it in a pan of water for a day or so, and then 
examining it. It is important, however, that the teacher, in 
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helping the children think through such a problem as this, does 
not display emotions of recrimination, impatience, and anger. 
If the children are made to feel guilty and the atmosphere is one 
of disapproval, the value of the experiences may be negative. 
When children are involved in planning, they not only sens¢ 
respect from the adult but also d ‘velop a sense of respect for 
themselves. Children tend to rise to situations in which they 
are accepted as individuals with ideas and with the ability to 
carry them out. This does not mean that everything is left up 
to the child to decide. It does mean that the teacher functions 
as a resource person, one who helps them clarify thinking and 


see avenues of action. 


.if boys and girls are becoming increasingly aware of the re- 
sources about them. Children do not automatically recognize ‘he 
resources about them. They need help in learning to value ma- 
terials and objects of nature which are close around them. Even 
in the city where they may seem at first to be completely bound 
in by concrete, observations will bring to light small animal 
life and plants which had previously escaped notice. 

Children also need to become aware of human resources. They 
can develop genuine respect for each person about them if they 
have learned to find out what people can do and how they feel 
about things. Each child is himself a resource and needs to feel 


that he has within his own being the abilities needed to plan, 


to investigate, to experiment, to evaluate 


.if they are encouraged to reflect on the phenomena about 
them. We take many things about us for granted. Our senses 
become dulled and we cease to wonder. Children need to have 
the experience of wondering about a seed that sprouts, sends 
out roots and leaves, flowers and then goes to seed; about the 
snowflake with its delicate design, always with six sides and 
yet no two flakes ever alike. As children become aware that no 
two things are really alike they learn to appreciate differences in 
both people and things. 

Children who are growing up in a rapidly changing world need 
to accept and appreciate change. Nothing in their environment 
the same from one minute to the next. A grain of sand shifts 
its position or is carried away. A rock is worn away by the 
water flowing over it. Violent change takes place during a wind 
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storm. Human beings change, too. This concept of change is 
food for thought and children can learn to appreciate change 
rather than to fear it. 

One cannot force wonder. If it is too consciously stimulated, 
it dies. It has to develop through a period of long association, 
with time available in which to enjoy it. We need to allow 
children time to ponder and muse over things. This wonder and 
reflection may be the beginning of invention and creative 
thinking. 


Mathematics 


Everything in the curriculum is interwoven. When we are 
developing vocabulary in arithmetic, we are also working on 
language arts. With science, too, there are many interrelation- 
ships; for example, one teacher said to her six-year-olds, “Are 
there more raindrops on one limb than another? Why? How do 
the drops form?” 

In today’s world, it is not enough to know how to add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide accurately. Scientific progress is possible 
when people understand how to use numbers creatively. Numbers 
communicate just as words do. Children need to learn to use 
them to express quantitative ideas. This means that we are 
challenged to provide a program in mathematics which makes 
it possible for our boys and girls to explore deeply into the 
meanings of numbers. 

We probably have a good arithmetic program: 


.if boys and girls are enthusiastically making their own 
number discoveries 

.if they have an opportunity to proceed at their own rate 
.if focus is on development of meanings rather than on 
number facts and procedures 


.if children set challenges for themselves and enjoy trying 
to meet them 


. if children are developing power in the use of the processes 

. if they show an awareness of the need for and use of arith- 
metic in their daily living 

.if boys and girls have fun engaging in problem solving 

.if children drill only on the processes and number facts 
which they already understand. 
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Here again, let us explore some of the conditions that are 
likely to exist where these learnings are taking place. 


.. if boys and girls are enthusiastically making their own number 
discoveries. It is not enough that we show children what happens 
when they put out four objects and then three objects more. They 
need to discover for themselves what are the many properties 
of seven. They need to discover the relationships among addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division. 

The children may not arrive at the procedure for subtracting 
that we consider most efficient but they will be very much aware 
of why they use what they do use and they will have experimented 
with many ways of solving a problem. The methods arrived at 
may vary from child to child, each using the way which makes 
the best sense to him. 


..if they have an opportunity to proceed at their own rate 
Children need to test what they discover, again and again. It is 
a temptation to hurry them on to something new, but they proceed 
more rapidly in their mathematics as a whole if they move only 
as rapidly as seems comfortable for them, going on with their 
exploring when they feel very sure of previous discoveries. Dis 
coveries in these early years need to be made using concrete 
materials. In many classrooms, these materials are used but 
children are still pushed too quickly to the abstract. Children 


should be encouraged to use concrete materials as long as they 
themselves feel more comfortable using them. 


. if focus is on development of meanings rather than on number 
facts and procedures. This doesn’t mean that children shouldn’t 
learn the number facts, but this learning comes after the mean 
ings have been established. We need to worry about our own 
values when we determine our successes by the way children 
measure up in terms of the speed and skill with which they use 
number facts. 

If they can carry perfectly in column addition but do not 
understand the relationship this has to the tens system, we are 
putting them in a position where they are likely to have difficul 
ties when they attempt to do advanced mathematics later. 

Six-year-old children often come to school already knowing 
how to count to 20, to 100, or even further. We sometimes be- 
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lieve they are more advanced in arithmetic than they really are. 
These children may not actually be able to count as many as five 


objects. They may not have a clear concept of which is more 


° ~ 
» Or dS. 


.if children set challenges for themselves and enjoy trying to 
meet them. Once set in motion, self-testing activities are self- 
perpetuating and children reach again and again for a new 
challenge which they set for themselves. As one second-grader 
said, “Last year I could only add two and two; now I can add 
10 and 20. Let’s see, what else can I learn how to add?” 

. if children are developing power in the use of the processes. 
As a child discovers the properties of numbers, he gains a sense 
of strength. One teacher said to a group of seven-year-olds, “If 
you know 12 and 3, what else do you know ?” Eyes beamed as 
the boys and girls demonstrated that they also knew 22 and 3, 
32 and 3, 42 and 3, 52 and 3, 62 and 3, 72 and 3, 82 and 3, 92 and 3. 
Then Joan said, “My, that is wonderful! If I know 12 and 3, I know 
all of these things, but just think, if I know 12 and 3 I can figure 
out 12 and 4 and then I know 22 and 4 and 532 and 4, and so on. 
That’s the thing about arithmetic; if you know a little, you know 
a lot.” 

If children have learned how to add or subtract by following 
a set method taught to them, they are able to do their work only 
so long as they remember the process. If they forget, they must 
depend upon someone to reteach. When they have learned a 
process through their own exploration and are aware of how the 
number system works, they can, by taking a little time, rediscovei 
a method of working. This gives a sense of sureness and inner 
confidence. They are capable of moving forward in their mathe 
matical thinking because their mastery of the system has real 
depth. 


.if they show an awareness of the need for and use of arith- 
metic in their daily living. When a class is going to visit a farm 
or to take some other trip, there is a need to decide how much 
money each one should bring. The multiplication and division 
required would be more advanced than the group could manage, 
but they don’t use regularly recognized methods. Instead the 
use concrete materials to figure it out. Some day they will be 
able to do the processes easily but right now they have an aware 
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ness of the great importance such mathematical processes have 
in their daily living. 


. if boys and girls have fun engaging in problem solving. In 
many classrooms, both the children and teacher dread the prob- 
lem pages, and perhaps the problems are so far removed from 
their needs that they aren’t worth doing. However, simply en- 
gaging in drill denies the values of mathematics as an important 
part of living; problem solving is important, too. Teachers who 
start with problems from real situations and move to problems 
which children themselves make have put boys and girls in 
better position to understand the problems others have made. 


at 


. if children drill only on the processes and number facts which 
they already understand. After boys and girls have used a set of 
numbers many times and have explored thoroughly the meanings 
involved, they want to develop quick responsese 1n the use of 
these facts and skills. Then is the time to engage in drill. A 
child may go over a fact or skill dozens of times, continuing for 
days after the adult in charge feels his response is adequate. 
Kventu:l'y, he feels completely confident and moves easily and 
naturally on to something else. The extra time given makes him 
more confident as he goes on to explore further processes. 

Sometimes we are tempted to drill children on things they do 
not thoroughly understand. By doing this we reduce the learning 
to rote and deny them the opportunity to probe the deep meanings 
involved. 


The Arts 


Through the arts, boys and girls can attain many channels for 
expression. Singing, painting, modeling, and the like should be 
as natural as eating and sleeping. Young children sing sponta- 
neously at their play. They imitate the sounds of the things around 


them such as automobiles, birds, dogs, hammers. They hum 
their own tunes in keeping with their moods. 


A six-year-old boy indicates the importance he attaches to 
wheels when he makes the wheels on the picture of his wagon 
bigger than the box of the wagon; a seven-year-old girl indicates 
the place she feels she holds in the family when she makes her 
baby brother in the crib as big as the house and herself so small 
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that she can scarcely be seen peeking out from behind her 
mother’s skirts. 

When they are very young, children reach eagerly to dab with 
paint; they tap out rhythms of their own; they sway with the 
tall grass. In many instances we inhibit them in these expres- 
sions when they get to school. We do this when we overdirect 
their movements and place emphasis on the results they achieve. 
We do this when we do not provide sufficient materials or make 
the time available in which to use them. 

We are denying the child important means of developing his 
ideas unless we work actively toward an increasingly valuable 
program of fine arts. 

How do we know if we are achieving a valuable program? 
We probably are moving in a promising direction: 


.if boys and girls are eager to express their feelings and 
ideas through artistic media 

. if they move freely from one media to another 

. if they have time to express themselves 

. if boys and girls are learning to take care of materials 

. if they sing often and with enthusiasm 

. if children are familiar with a wide range of music 

.if they engage with enjoyment in rhythmic activities. 


What do these statements mean in terms of activities, equip- 
ment, classroom climate? 


...if boys and girls are eager to express their feelings and ideas 
through artistic media. If we value what children say, if they sense 
an acceptance of how they feel, they will express themselves more 
and more freely. Since their sense of being is increased through 
this self-expression, they wish to continue. If, however, they 
are asked to hold their paint brushes in a certain way, to make 
figures that are a certain size, or to emulate adult standards, 
they often lose interest. 

In some instances, we have talked ourselves into believing 
that resistance to creative expression through artistic media is 
natural to certain stages in a child’s development. Experience 
in situations where his expression has been encouraged to come 
out in his own unique way shows us that a child becomes more 
willing, rather then less willing, to put ideas on paper or into 
shape with clay. If we find that at seven or eight, children have 
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become less willing than formerly to put down their feelings, 
we need to give thought to what is repressing them. The intro- 
duction of patterns, of copying techniques, and the filling in of 
outlines diminish a child’s respect for the worth of his own 
efforts. In a good program, we do not have to urge self-expres- 
sion; the children themselves seek it. 


...if they move freely from one media to another. Ability to 
move freely among the media is possible only if many media are 
available. Simply having clay in a room is not enough; it must 
be in good working condition and there must be a place where it 
can be used comfortably without undue fear that it is causing too 
big a “mess.”” Keeping the tempera paints at the easel ready 
for use requires the daily attention of the teacher. Special ar- 
rangements have to be made to make it easy for a child to dampen 
his paper, if we expect that he is going to reach for finger paints 
often. 

Where children have a free choice of media, it seldom, if ever, 
happens that all of them are painting or modeling at the same 
time. They choose that mode of expression which best fits their 
mood at the time. 

While there may be an occasional use of crayons, if creative 
expression has been encouraged, children are much more likely 


to reach for materials which are less rigid and restricting. 


Primary rooms should have sturdy workbenches equipped with 
strong, durable tools so that expression can be gained through 
pounding, sawing, and the assembling of wood scraps into ar- 
rangements pleasing to the child’s sight and touch. 


.if they have time to express themselves. This means that 
there must be some blocks of time that are not scheduled for 
specific tasks, times when children can read or write or paint 
or saw according to their own choices. In some classrooms, all 
of the necessary centers have been set up but nobody uses them 
because the boys and girls are all expected to follow a set pro- 
gram in which everyone does the same thing at the same time. 


.if boys and girls are learning to take care of materials. We 
show great extremes in the expectations we have of children at 
this point. In some instances, we hold children to such a standard 
of perfection that they do not wish to touch anything because 
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the aftereffects are too much of a strain. In other cases, children 
are permitted to leave things in a shambles and are not asked 
to assume any responsibility for the working operations. Re- 
sponsibility for taking care of materials must be developed 
gradually. If we are helping children to appreciate materials and 
at the same time to become aware of what is involved in their 
care, they themselves will help set standards for their own 
participation. 

When we ask boys and girls to take part in the process of 
cleanup, we must be sure that we have the needed facilities 
readily available. We don’t want children to toss damp rags into 
the closet, but do we have an approved place set up where they 
can be hung to dry? We do not want children to waste paper 
towels, but do we have a good supply of sponges readily avail- 


able and a place where they can be washed? We want paper 


and scraps removed from the floor, but do we have child-size 
brooms and dustpans available? 

In many schools, it is the custodian who dictates the art pro- 
grams by his dictums that clay is too messy or easels are too 
difficult to sweep around. Custodians may be hard to replace, 
but we must be prepared to do exactly that if teachers do not feel 
comfortable in permitting children to use many materials. The 
boys and girls will be six and seven and eight but once in their 
lives, and they must not be denied these channels of expression 
because of inconvenience, 


.if they sing often and with enthusiasm. There should be a 
hale and hearty quality about children’s singing. Some teachers 
work so hard for beauty of voice that the children tire of songs. 
Often more value is gained if the singing can be frequent rather 
than concentrated in longer periods. 


. if children are familiar with a wide range of music. ‘Tliere are 
many kinds of songs. Children, through their singing, can learn 
dozens of them. Listening to long records of fine music will 
usually tire children and often it creates a dislike for the very 
music they are supposed to enjoy. Many teachers have had re- 
markable success with carefully selected bits of music either 
recorded or played on the piano. The boys and girls develop a 
remarkable enjoyment, calling for some again and again, and 
they begin to feel very much at home with good music. 
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. if they engage with enjoyment in rhythmic activities. When 
teachers pick up the rhythms created by the children rather than 
ask children to follow the pattern of the music, greater oppor- 


tunity for expression is provided and we help to release the 
music within each child. When we ask children to be airplanes 
or bees or fairies or trains, we limit them. Rhythms become 
dictated experience rather than creative experience. 

Children are frequently told to “do what the music tells you 
to do,” but if skipping music is used, they are expected to skip. 
They have their own interpretations of music and have great fun 
sharing with others how they feel, accepting readily that some- 
one else may feel quite differently about the same music. Here 
they gain an idea that their feelings are acceptable ones and that 
they themselves have some basis for taste in music. 

There are many ways in which teachers may pick up rhythmic 
patterns. A simple drum or two sticks or a tambourine works 
well. In some places, auto harps are used. We should not have 
the idea that the piano is the only approved instrument. In 
many instances, pianos are pounded with such a heavy hand that 
the sound permeates the whole room and makes it almost impos- 
sible for boys and girls to be creative. Som«e times, teachers are 
made to feel guilty because they cannot play the piano. Instead, 
they should be encouraged to enjoy using other instruments. 
It isn’t the particular instrument that is being used which is 
important but rather the way it is used to free boys and girls to 
express themselves in movement 


Health and Physical Education 


Children today are fed balanced diets containing adequate 
vitamins and, according to statistics, they have increased in 
tature. However, there is little value in being the best fed 
nation on earth unless we develop the strength and endurance 
to use our bodies effectively. 

Organic development is especially crucial in the early years 
of a child’s life. The circulatory system, skeletal system, res- 
piratory system, and nervous system are undergoing rapid 
changes. The nature of these changes is dependent upon the 
kinds of demands placed upon the organism during this de- 
velopment. Coordination of muscles and nerves is better at- 
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tained when there is a demand for all kinds of movement. 
Nerve paths are strengthened and responses are improved when 


children can indulge in running, jumping, climbing, skipping, 
tumbling, rolling. 

Today, more then ever before, children need vigorous activity 
for organic development. Compared to living 25 years ago, they 
lead quite sedentary lives. So often buses take them to school 
and return them to their homes. At home, they watch television. 
In many schools, they sit for long periods of time and are ex- 
pected to keep their movements to a minimum. It is essential 
that somewhere they have the opportunity to engage in vigorous 
play. Muscular strength is built when muscles are taxed through 
exertion. Endurance is developed as all of the body systems are 
speeded up to take care of the extra demands made upon it by 
exercise. 

We are probably moving in the direction of achieving these 
goals: 


.if there is frequent opportunity for children to engage in 
games of low organization 

. if there is opportunity for maximum participation 

. if boys and girls are developing a sense of physical adequacy 

. if children take the initiative in self-testing activities 

. if they are learning to rest their bodies 

. if children are learning to value their health 

.if boys and girls are experimenting with creative uses of 
their bodies. 


What do these statements mean in terms of children’s activi- 
ties and the daily program? 


.. if there is frequent opportunity for children to engage in games 
of low organization. Children in the kindergarten and primary 
grades are not yet ready for games that require remembering 
many rules or for the restraint of action demanded in team 
games. Games that involve chasing and fleeing, throwing, catch- 
ing, kicking, jumping, and dodging are recommended. Boys and 
girls respond rapidly to imitative activities such as “duck walk” 
or “frog hop.” 


..if there is opportunity for maximum participation. Young 
children should not have to spend their play periods standing 
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around waiting for turns. Many of the games of tag are excel 
lent for total group action and they are further enhanced when 
more than one child is “It.” More frequent turns are possible 
when informal groups of three or four children are set up, each 
group having a ball for throwing and catching. This means that 
each class needs an adequate amount of equipment. If this can- 
not be made available in sufficient quantity, then groups can 
rotate from one activity to another so that each group does have 
its turn with the equipment. 

In many play periods, tension is increased rather than de- 
creased. This happens when children are made to wait too long 
for a turn or when they have to stand in formation. Seeing 
another child in action or seeing a ball in play is highly stimu- 
lating, and the mounting tension of waiting will often be trans- 
ferred by one child to another through pushing and shoving. 
Relegating these children to the sidelines because of this behavior 
increases such tension. 


. if boys and girls are developing a sense of physical adequacy. 
Every child needs to learn about himself and his own effective- 
ness in different situations. If he experiences success, he has a 
good feeling about himself and how he can contribute to the 
group. The playground is a place where a child can measure 
himself in terms of group expectancies. If he has mastered some 
skill, he becomes a valued, respected member of his group. If 
he is chosen for his skill, he achieves a sense of status and 
belonging that builds self-confidence and adequacy. When many 
kinds of play skills are included, he is more likely to find some 
he can master. 


.. if children take the initiative in self-testing activities. Balancing 
forward and backward, somersaults, walking “on all fours” 
are self-testing activities which can be carried on in the gym- 
nasium or in an empty room by using mats or pads. Competition 
should be reduced to a minimum with first- and second-graders. 
Races between individuals or groups create high-pitched ex- 
citement that increases tension, often resulting in random ac- 
tivities such as grabbing other children, tripping, hanging on to 
clothing. 


.. if they are learning to rest their bodies. Each child should 
become aware of how relaxation is best achieved for him. Each 
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needs to learn his own best way. Some feel like slumping 
curling up; others sprawl, extending the body. 

If possible, there should be facilities such as pads or mats 
where children can lie prone on the floor. This is as important 
for eight-year-olds as it is for fives. It is more feasible in a 
gymnasium and when children have special play clothing. When 
these facilities are not available, the teacher should make pro- 
visions for relaxation by having children stretch briefly and then 
release muscles and feel limp. A wide stance with feet apart, 
head and trunk forward in limp position, arms hanging, will 
help release back muscles. The popular practice of having boys 
and girls place their heads on their desks for rest is very un- 
comfortable for many children. 


. if children are learning to value their health. Along with skill 
development, there should be emphasis on building good health 
habits and attitudes. Children should learn to value health and 
to avoid illness and injuries. Young children are likely to take 
chances because they lack the experience which would help them 
foresee the results of their actions. There is little value in talking 
about safety in an abstract manner. Concrete situations which 
may result in harm may be discussed with the children. Aware- 
ness of nutritional needs may be increased by preparing foods 
in the classroom from time to time. 

Going to the dentist or to the doctor and obtaining glasses 
when needed are important to good health, but children should 
not be embarrassed by check-off systems arranged on wall charts. 
These matters are not within their jurisdiction since they are 
dependent upon having their parents take the initiative. Charts 
and check-off systems may make the child resent his parents be- 
cause they are not looking after him properly. 


. if boys und girls are experimenting with creative uses of their 
bodies. The body is a marvelous media for nonverbal expression. 
It is a means of communication and sharing ideas. Children use 
movement creatively in expressing their ideas if they are en- 
couraged to do it in their own ways. Each child has his own 
rhythm pattern which is satisfying to him. Some are quick, 
energetic, and staccato in action; others are slow-moving and 
more lethargic. 


The teacher should be sensitive to each child’s way of respond- 
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ing, helping him to develop his ideas and to become aware of the 
variety of movements which his body is capable of producing. 

Children should find joy in movement and use of their bodies 
to communicate ideas. One child may show how he feels when 
he pretends he is a tree swaying in the wind; another may show 
how he feels when he tries to stretch tall as a skyscraper or a 
silo; another may be an animal prowling or prancing about 
as the case may be. When music is used, it should serve as an 
accompaniment to movement rather than as a determinant of 
movement. 


Is Our Program a Good One? 


Do we have a good program for the young children in our 
schools? How can we tell? 

We can’t tell just by looking at the building. We can’t tell 
just by examining the list of materials—books, musical instru- 
ments, art supplies, and other teaching aids—available to the 
primary school children and teachers. We can’t tell just by 
listening to principal and teachers describe methods of instruc- 
tion. 

No matter how many “approved” practices are in effect, no 
matter what kinds of fine materials are available, no matter how 


splendid the building, a program is only as good as the effect 
I 2g 


it is having on boys and girls. When we wish to know how 
good our program is, we look to see what is happening to chil- 
dren. We look for evidences of the kind suggested in the preced- 
ing discussion of children’s growth in the kindergarten and first 
three grades of school. And we judge what we see within the 
framework of what we know about children and how they learn 

the range of differences and some of the factors that produce 
the differences, the varying capacities for individual achievement 
and satisfaction, the kind of environment that supports learning, 
and the kinds of experiences and activities that contribute to 
growth. 





Emotional 


Development 


of 


Young Children 


Laura K. Eads 


Y the time children enter school, they have lived through a 
countless number and a great variety of emotional experi- 
ences. These experiences have helped to shape them into the 
particular persons they are—persons who differ widely in ability 
to pay attention in school, in ability to integrate school experi- 
ences into their personalities, and in strength to master emo- 
tional drives that might interfere with school learning. One 
child may have a personality structure so well integrated that 
under ordinary school conditions, he is able to settle down to 
learn. Another child may need to use so much energy in con- 
trolling conflicting emotional drives that he has relatively little 
energy left for concentration on school tasks. 

Learning is necessarily inhibited in a school situation which 
does not contribute to the emotional development of young chil- 
dren. The effect on some children is immediate; learning prob- 
lems become manifest in the earliest grades. With others, learn 
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ing problems do not become acute until later in the elementary 
school, in the secondary school, or in college. With many, of 
course, emotional problems do not ever become obvious impedi- 
ments to learning. However, emotions are always related to the 
nature and effectiveness of learning. 

The younger and the less well integrated children are, the 
more likely it will be that emotional interferences to learning 
will occur in school. This places a special responsibility upon 


the teachers of young children. The teacher becomes a strategic 


person in establishing the emotional climate of the classroom, 
in identifying and meeting the emotional needs and drives of 
his pupils. 

Young children need teachers who are themselves emotionally 
well integrated. These children will tend to absorb into their own 
personalities the feelings and attitudes of their teachers and be 
influenced by the way in which they interpret their teacher’s 
behavior toward them. 

An effective teacher of young children knows a great deal 
about children—about their needs and strengths—and knows how 
to build on this knowledge in providing appropriate learning ex- 
periences. When children come to school, a great many learnings 
have already taken place and some definite behavior patterns 
and attitudes toward learning have been established. A teacher 
who understands and appreciates how such behavior patterns and 
attitudes may have developed will work toward encouraging those 
which will build strength of personality. He will seek to correct 
those patterns that indicate weakness and to redirect those that 
indicate confusion. Above all, he will make every effort to make 
sure that he does not inadvertently aggravate attitudes and be- 
havior which might be symptomatic of personality disintegration. 


Readiness for Learning in School 


Readiness for learning in school has its origins in the satis- 
factions and frustrations children experience at successive stages 
of their growth—assuming, of course, intellectual ability. 

Appropriate satisfactions are essential at each particular level 
of growth so that the child learns to feel secure and comfortable. 
A secure child can learn to relinquish certain pleasures when he 
is mature enough to experience new and higher level satis- 
factions. 
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Frustrations at successive stages of growth, properly handled, 


also contribute to readiness for learning in school. These frus- 
trations include delay, disapproval, prohibition, and urging on. 
They help the child to learn about the world and about other 
people—their separateness, individuality, and needs. Through 
such frustrations, he learns that he can please people by de- 
ferring immediate pleasures and is thus helped to channel his 
energy so he is able to move to the next higher stage of develop- 
ment with its accompanying greater satisfactions. 

Children who have progressed satisfactorily through the pre- 
school stages of emotional growth are ready for intellectual 
challenges. Having learned early that relinquishing present 
pleasures brings greater satisfactions, they have energy on tap 
to use for learning in school. 

There are many children, however, who are not ready for 
formal learning tasks. These boys and girls need time to learn 
how to use their energies for intellectual effort. These may be 
children who have become fearful, anxious, or confused because 
of inadequate or improper satisfactions in their early develop- 
ment. Or they may be children who have been “spoiled” in the 
sense that they have been overprotected in their preschool years 
and have not learned to accept the frustrations of delay, prohibi- 
tion, and so forth. Or they may be children who have lacked both 
proper satisfactions and proper frustrations at one or more 
stages of their growth. 

Teachers need to know enough about children so they will 
know which children are ready emotionally to undertake school 
tasks. Teachers need also to know how to help immature or con- 
fused children grow emotionally so learning problems will not 
be aggravated—either at the beginning or later in school. Like 
wise, they need to understand the importance of intellectual 
challenges early in school for emotionally mature children, and 
the importance of a gradual introduction of formal intellectual 
activities with immature children. 

An understanding of the growth problems of children in their 
preschool years and the probable effects of these problems on 
their personality development may help administrators, super- 
visors, and teachers differentiate among groups of children and 
plan effective instructional programs for them. A brief discus- 
sion of the emotional development of children through their early 
years follows. 
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Importance of the First Year of Life 


During early infancy, the child needs warmth, food, and ca- 
resses. He needs a mother, or mother substitute, who satisfies 
these needs, unequivocally at first. Mother “teaches” her child 
the rudiments of loving because she loves him; she accepts him 
as an infant. Gradually, mother “teaches” the child that there 
is a world outside of himself—mother disappears and he anxious- 
ly waits for her to appear; food disappears and he anxiously 
waits for it to appear. The growing child is learning that com- 
fort in the form of food and warmth and mother’s person comes 
from mother to him. When he cries, he learns that he hears 
anxious sounds and feels anxious hands; he associates discomfort 
with his crying. When he coos and smiles or laughs aloud, he 


learns that he hears happy sounds and feels a happy body; h« 


associates comfort with his cooing and smiling or laughing. He 
learns to substitute the latter for the former. He learns to cope 
with frustrations. He is growing emotionally. 

If deprivations of needed satisfactions in infancy are extreme, 
come too early, and are lasting, as in hospital nurseries, apathy 
sets in. The infant’s response to the outside world and his ability 
to learn are impaired, perhaps for years to come. If frustrations 
come too soon or too often for the infant to integrate them into 
his personality, anxieties or emotional conflicts are aroused. 
These may require so much energy that further growth is re- 
tarded. 

School children who experience difficulty in moving beyond 
the stage of infancy are particularly vulnerable. Whenever such 
children are faced with problems or tasks or difficulties in school, 
they are driven back emotionally to the feelings they had during 
this first year of life. Since a school learning situation is neces- 
sarily a problem situation, dependent children do not learn with 
pleasure or with ease. 

Primary grade teachers readily identify dependent children. 
These are the children who cling to them, who play alone (or not 
at all), who are impatient, who cannot take the simplest respon- 
sibilities. Some dependent children use “babyish’”’ methods to 
get special attention from the teacher, still yearning for com- 
forts they may or may not have had during their first year of 
life. Dependent children find rigorous tasks, such as learning 
to read or to think through arithmetic problems, very arduous. 
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Such children need to feel success in school so that they will 
make needed efforts to learn. All children need affectionate 
guidance, although some may need to be prodded. 


Importance of the Second Year of Life 


The second year of life, and beyond, is a period in which the 
young child in our culture is expected to adjust to schedules and 
training. He is expected to learn civilized ways of eating and 
drinking, to adjust to training for cleanliness. This is not easy, 
particularly since at the same time he is expected to relinquish 
pleasures associated with these activities. 

Attitudes and behavior patterns developed during this period 
of life influence the child’s personality. He may not have enough 
energy to resist; he may learn passivity and compliance. Passive, 
frightened children, particularly boys, have relatively little 
energy left for the business of learning in school. Some children 
do not or are not forced to give up easily. They have energy 
enough to resist. When channeled by parents or teachers, it can 
be applied constructively for school learning. Persistence and 
concentration require such energy. 

Teachers of young children need to recognize overcompliant, 
as well as overaggressive, children. Teachers plan socially ac- 
ceptable school activities that may help these children express 
their fears of, or resistance to, schedules and training for cleanli- 
ness. Both the clean, orderly, compliant child and the messy, 


defiant, aggressive child can learn to grow emotionally in school 


through planned and carefully supervised activities such as 
painting (finger painting, at first), clay modeling, water play, 
cutting little pieces of paper, crumpling paper, whittling at a 
soft piece of wood, sweeping, scrubbing with warm soapy water, 
hammering, putting hands into food being prepared, and manipu- 
lating beads and pennies and discs to learn the meaning of 
numbers. All of these activities give the overcompliant child and 
the aggressive child a legitimate outlet for messing up, for play- 
ing with the mess, and for putting it aright again. 

Both the compliant and the overresistant child need firm and 
consistent treatment by the teacher. The compliant child needs 
to feel safe enough in school so that he is encouraged to express 
himself without fear of losing control of his emotions. The 
overresistant child needs to learn to express his aggressiveness 
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only at times and in places that are socially acceptable, in ways 
that will not hurt others. Both must be helped to channel their 
energies, gradually substituting intellectual activities for fantasy 
or for acting-out behavior. 

Activities such as the following appropriately precede or ac- 
company intellectual activities in the primary grades: hitting, 
not a child or an adult, but a ball or a nail (with a hammer) ; 
house play or dramatic play in which the children can pretend 
to splatter or punish or annihilate and put together again, but 
not “for real.””’ Order and abstractions in arithmetic, mechanics 
of reading, and rules in spelling and writing can become sources 
of great satisfaction in school for children who have had appro- 
priate emotional experiences during the second year of life and 
later, and who are helped to integrate these experiences into 
their personalities in school or before they come to school. 

Children who have been helped to move through the first two 
stages of emotional growth and who do not meet with later set- 
backs may be characterized as children who are persistent, who 
have endurance. These are not the children who need continuous 
prodding; these are not the children who give up as soon as diffi- 
culties are encountered; these are not the children who stub- 
bornly persist when this is unwise or unnecessary. 


Importance of the Third Year of Life 


During much of his first vears of life, the child has been more 
or less self-centered—body-centered in fact. If he has grown 


well emotionally, he begins to look beyond himself toward the 


people in his world in addition to mother. Brothers, sisters, 
father, and perhaps another relative may take on importance 
they have not had previously. 

When the young child discovers that he is not the only one 
for his mother, he reacts at first by “wishing” these intruders 
away. Later he learns that mother expects him to love these 


other persons. The ease with which he learns to accept and to 


love members of his family is determined by the feelings mem- 
bers of the family have for one another as well as by the emo- 
tional strength che young child has developed to this point. 
Experiences the young child has with members of his family 
may contribute to his emotional growth or may retard his de- 
velopment. Attitudes developed at this time toward mother, fa- 
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ther, brothers, and sisters are those the child brings with him 
to school. The teacher may or may not be seen as a person to be 
loved or trusted. Boys or girls in the class may or may not be 
seen as fellow playmates or fellow learners. Attitudes toward 
the teacher and toward other children may contribute to learning 
in school or they may seriously interfere with such learning. 

A teacher who provides many opportunities for children to talk 
with him and to work, play, and talk with one another can 
discover those children who may be hostile to adults or to other 
children. The openly hostile children are readily identified; the 
withdrawn or frightened children are not as readily identified 
as those who are unsuccessfully trying to master their hostilities. 

A teacher who is himself emotionally mature can help aggres- 
sive or withdrawn children face their feelings without fear of 
recrimination. Energy spent in expressing or hiding feelings 
is thus released for learning purposes. When hostility is ex- 
pressed by a child, the teacher does not take this personally but 
sees this as symptomatic of feelings toward members of the 
child’s family. The teacher does not retaliate by “punishing” 
such a child but calmly helps him master his feelings—firmly 
removing a child he may be attacking or taking other appropriate 
steps. 


Importance of the Fourth Year of Life 


During the first three years of life, the child who has been 
growing emotionally has been developing readiness for rational 
thinking and for more or less independent action. During the 
fourth year, and in the years succeeding, the child’s rational 
self will be developing. But for some years, he will still be 
dependent. He will waver from dependence to independence, 
and vice versa, depending upon the impact of his environment 
on his personality. 

The child now explores, gets into things, looks into things. 
He touches, handles, pulls down, pries open, tries to see more 
and more, deeper and deeper. He climbs to get a better look at 
adults and their world. He asks innumerable questions. He 
seems to be looking for the answer to a deep-seated and funda- 
mental problem. 


A child whose exp'»orations are unduly limited, particularly 
one who has had difficulty in moving toward this level of growth, 
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may be inhibited in his thinking as well. He may hesitate to 
think out problems, looking to others for cues and clues. He 
may be sporadic in his efforts to think, distractions continually 
interfering. He may not have had enough opportunities to test 
his environment and its people, to arrive at interpretations that 
are meaningful to him, or to integrate emotionally charged situa- 
tions into his personality. 

A school organized to meet the needs of young children pro- 
vides many opportunities for children to make explorations and 
discoveries. Children who are afraid need help and encourage- 
ment from the teacher. Some children continue to make ex- 
plorations alone. Some more mature children eagerly share their 
explorations and their findings with others and learn together 
and from one another. Thus the first steps toward disciplined 
school learning take place—for some children, only hesitant small 
steps; for others, sure giant strides on the road toward learning 
the tasks set down for them by the society of which they are a 
part. 


Importance of the Early School Years 


The first school years are strategic in shaping the child’s atti- 
tudes toward cooperative behavior and toward learning in 
school—that is, in class groups. In his preschool years, the 
child’s learning for the most part was individual; now in school 
he is expected to learn in the presence of others, to learn from 
others, and to share his learning with others. Previously, the 
important adults in his life were concerned with him personally 
and individually; now he is seen by the teacher as one of a class 
or, at best, as one of a group of children. 

The teacher cannot be expected to know each child thoroughly 
as an individual, to know what factors may have shaped each 
child’s personality and the resulting needs each may have. He 
can, however, look for relatively obvious signs of emotional ma- 
turity and immaturity. He can plan for experiences which will 
do at least two things: 1) help him observe the children so he 
can classify them in terms of probable needs and readiness for 
school learning tasks; and 2) give children opportunities for ap- 
propriate emotional experiences under the guidance of an under- 
standing and emotionally mature adult. 

For a number of children, on-the-spot teacher guidance is 
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enough to start them on the road toward emotional maturity 
(assuming skillful handling on the part of the teacher, of course). 
Children who need more attention and assistance may then be 
identified by the teacher. Some of these can be helped by the 
teacher under classroom conditions; others will need psychologi- 
cal help. The earlier all children receive help in developing 
emotionally, the more likely it will be that their intellectual and 
emotional potentialities will be realized, not only while they ar 
in the primary grades but also in later years. 


Social Living in School 


Young children grow toward cooperative effort gradually. At 
first, only two or three children choose to work or play together 
when given opportunities to do so. Some children still play alone. 
Some appear to be working or playing with other children when 
actually they are only beside them, watching them work or play, 
or waiting to be told what to do. The teacher works with lonely 
children until they have enough security and maturity to play 
with at least one other child. 

A classroom atmosphere that encourages children to grow 
socially is one which might be characterized as democratic. In 


such a class situation, the children have a part in the planning 


and conduct of the activities. They have many opportunities to 
talk to one another, to choose companions, to talk with the 
teacher. 

Typical activities which can provide opportunities for children 
at all levels of emotional development to participate include: 
all planning activities; routine or housekeeping tasks such as 
hanging up clothing and watering the plants; work-play activi- 
ties such as blockbuilding, clay modeling, playing house; dramatic 
play, particularly puppet shows; games; parties; and so forth. 

The classroom atmosphere reflects the personality and com- 
petence of the teacher, particularly his feelings about children. 
Where the teacher accepts and respects children for what they 
are and understands their needs and how to meet them, we can 
generally observe these things. At times, children are quiet; at 
other times, they are active. Children work happily alone or in 
small groups. There is quiet movement and there are many 
opportunities for children to talk. Children go freely to the 
teacher or to another child for help. Conflict situations are rare 
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but when they do occur, the teacher is calm but firm. The chil- 
dren feel and know that the teacher is in control although she 
may be quietly observing or helping a single child or a small 
group of children. During class discussions, the teacher makes 


something of every child’s contribution, whether pertinent and 


usable or not. The classroom is so organized that children are 
comfortable. The classroom is obviously for children. Children’s 
suggestions are actually put into effect. 

A primary grade teacher may be able to do only a little in 
helping children grow emotionally, but a little may be enough 
for many children. An administrator who sees this important 
need for children in the primary grades will select his teachers 
of young children for their emotional maturity, as well as for 
their technical competence. 








Nancy Nunnally 


pose in this century, a newspaper illustration showed a child 


running home from first grade, protesting that he didn’t want 


to go to school because they didn’t teach anything he was inter- 
ested in. Curious as this may seem today, such situations did 
exist in many schools where the curriculum was strictly subject- 
matter centered, where there were meager opportunities for chil- 
dren to be creative, to plan and think, and to pursue their in- 
terests. 

In contrast to this, an evening paper recently carried a picture 
of a young teacher with several of her seven-year-old pupils 
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who came to school early each day to find extra time to work 
on a space project. These children were excited by what they 
were learning and eagerly looked forward to their day at school. 

When boys and girls are stimulated by their school experiences, 
when they are anxious to learn and enthusiastic about going to 
school, it is not accidental. It is the result of careful planning 
by teachers and administrators. What are some of the ingre- 
dients of a good school day, some of the things we should keep 
in mind as we plan the program for young children? 


Attention to Individual Differences 


Children are different ... children are unique... children are 
gifted ... children are egocentric. Statements such as these are 
used continually by professional people. Often, through repeti- 
tion, these terms become clichés and the meaning behind them 
is obscured. 

But we must never forget that education is concerned with 
meeting the needs of all children. Nor can we forget that in every 
classroom there will be a wide range of differences which must 
be understood and built upon if children are to look forward 
eagerly to their day at school. We must not be deluded into 
thinking that through some organizational device we have gath- 
ered together a group of children who are alike. Whether the 
school is largely subject-matter-centered or largely child-centered, 
whether children are grouped on the basis of chronological age 
alone, on the basis of mental ability, or of maturity and readiness 
for certain tasks—whatever the division or grouping and by 
whatever criteria—there will still be a wide range of interests 
and abilities in every classroom. 

Today great emphasis is placed on the individual. Teachers 
are concerned about how they can find ways to know their chil- 
dren better, how they can reach all of the children they teach. 
Children need individual attention from the teacher. They need 
her guidance and direction—not just to assign work or to listen to 


reports, but to step in when Joe needs help in locating something 


in an encyclopedia, when Mary is worried because her mother 
can’t come for open house, or when Sam is too ready to guess the 
answers to his independent work instead of doing his own think- 
ing. These may not appear to be big problems, but each is im- 
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portant in the development of these children. They are worth 
the teacher’s time. 

Sometimes there are children in a group who are “different.” 
The how of this difference is not so important as the way the 
teacher can help the child feel that he is important to the group, 
that he is accepted by it. 

Recently, Donny had a birthday. He was six years old. As 
special recognition of the day’s importance, the teacher offered 
him the privilege of choosing a game for the whole group to 
play. He selected “Mother Cat” and elected himself to be the 
mother cat whose baby kittens run away and hide while she is 
napping. Donny chose the kittens and shut his eyes while they 
hid. Then he opened them, asking, “Where are my kittens?” 
Meows came from three parts of the room. “This way,” said 
Donny, pointing with a small crippled hand. A nurse wheeled his 
chair in the direction he pointed. Such radiance his face showed, 
such anticipation, such eager interest until all the kittens had 
been found! 

Sometimes adults accentuate differences that children do not 
recognize. And often, children have ways of reaching a child 
which are better and more successful than those tried by adults. 
Patty had been deaf since an accident when she was two years 
old. She entered a regular first-grade classroom. The children 
liked her and talked to her, and because she was such a friendly, 
active little girl, Patty became an important member of the 
group. She entered into all activities and was learning to read 
lips with the help of a special teacher. When the group gathered 
for rhythms, she followed the motions of another child. A sug- 
gestion was made that Patty sit by the piano and place her hand 
on it so she could “feel” the music. She was delighted. Gradually, 
she found she could move farther away but by keeping her feet 
flat on the floor could “hear” through them. She participated 
in all phases of the rhythms—even when new music was played. 
When her name was called, if she didn’t happen to be looking 
in the teacher’s direction, a child next to her would get her at- 
tention and tell her it was her turn. The friendliness of the chil- 


dren and Patty’s warmth and easiness made such a happy com- 
bination that an observer would not be particularly conscious 
of Patty’s being “different.” In this case, the teacher had pro- 
vided an atmosphere in which the children themselves could 
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easily and naturally make Patty an important part of the class- 
room group. 

Whether these adjustments to individuals concern a child’s 
maturity, creativity, social traits, or physical needs is not really 
important. The capable teacher, alert to the importance of giving 
attention to each child as an individual, is ready and willing to 
utilize her background of child psychology and educational meth- 
ods and her ingenuity and sensitivity to make these adjustments 
as a natual and necessary step in building rapport with all of her 
children. 


Participation in Setting Goals and Evaluating 


Children will find their school day more rewarding when they 
have had some part in establishing their goals and evaluating 
the results. In doing this, both the goals and the evaluation 
should be realistic. 

One group of primary children was going to a fire station. 
They talked about the way they should behave on the trip and 
made the following rules: We will walk to the fire station. We 
will follow our leaders. We will listen to the fireman. We will 
thank him for his time. 

The day following the trip, the teacher placed this list before 
the children and gave them an opportunity to evaluate their 
own behavior. There was complete agreement that they had done 
well on the first, second, and fourth points. But their rule, “We 
will listen to the fireman,” caused heated discussion and a 
tendency for many of the children to place the responsibility 
for not living up to it on others. With careful direction by the 
teacher, the children finally decided that some of the group had 
talked and not listened carefully when the fireman was talking 
and that they were all equally responsible. They agreed that 
even though they, themselves, may not have talked, they could 
have helped their classmates who were doing so by reminding 
them of their plans for the trip. 

When evaluation is realistic and the child understands the 
original objectives, it can help point the way to improved per- 
formance. This assumes, of course, that whatever the range of 
abilities may be within the class, the goals are realistic enough 
that with effort and application, each child can be successful. 
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Flexibility of Time 


In the modern school where the aim of education is to guide 


children to become effective citizens, the development of inde- 


pendence and self-direction is an important part of a good school 
day. One way to contribute to this goal is through a flexible 
schedule within which children can help to plan their activities. 

Large blocks of time have proved to be more efficient than 
spliced up subject-matter-centered programs. One type of sched- 
ule which has proved to be effective divides the day into four large 
time blocks, two in the morning and two in the afternoon, broken 
by recess periods. The specific allotment of time for certain 
activities within these large blocks can be adjusted to the par- 
ticular needs of the day. The teacher who is guided by the 
philosophy of meeting developmental needs through individual 
guidance realizes the importance of providing for a range and 
flexibility of activities within these broad periods. In one period, 
social studies might be the primary emphasis with children read- 
ing, creating, dramatizing, writing, and planning. Language 
arts, in another block, could include reading in groups, inde- 
pendent work, spelling, purposeful writing. When children help 
to map out the plans for the day within these time blocks, they 
become aware of the importance of using time well through allo- 
cating tasks, accepting responsibilities, and setting limits for 
themselves. 

Tradition may question the time spent in such planning, as 
well as the values to be gained by the children. Yet much of 
learning depends on the values and attitudes held by the partici- 
pants. To help students better understand themselves and to de- 
velop goals that will guide them in becoming dependable, respon- 
sible citizens, is basic to any type of planning. When interest, 
effort, and cooperation blend, the learning process is a challenge 
to all involved. 


Time Must Be Used Well 


Time must be put to good use. Often, children are given tasks 
that actually waste their time. Waiting for another child in a 
group to finish before proceeding, standing in line to have work 
checked, endless copying of answers in spaces in a workbook— 
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all of these deprive children of precious time when they might 
be learning a new skill or strengthening an understanding. 

When children use time wisely, there are many opportunities 
for them to think. Self-reliance and independence, so important 
to the well-adjusted individual, grow as a child expresses him- 
self, listens to others, defends his own point of view, and becomes 
a critical thinker. In a well-planned school day, there is ample 
time for children to think and to investigate. This type of activity 
can be carried on in the kindergarten, as well as later. 

A group of five-year-olds were presented with two large bull- 
frog tadpoles. Said John, “I know they get to be toads.” Peter 
countered, “No, they are fish now and some day they will be 
frogs.”” And Mary chimed in, “You’re wrong. Their tails drop 
off and then they are just little round bugs.” 

With their teacher’s encouragement, the children decided to 
watch their tadpoles and find out for themselves what actually 
happened to them. They measured the length of “Fatty” and 
“Wiggly” and were amazed to find, as the days went by, that 
their tails were getting shorter—being absorbed. Eager!y they 
listened to stories about tadpoles, but their attitude was that of 
the true scientist—let’s see for ourselves what happens. As they 
watched and helped keep records on their tadpoles’ development, 
they saw how tadpoles develop into frogs. John had discovered 
that frogs would drown if they couldn’t stay above water when 
their lungs developed, so he supplied a raft. On this raft, the 
frogs sat and gazed upon their interested clinicians. Peter 
summed up the experience well, “Now we really know what 
happens to tadpoles.” 

Or another example. A first-grade group of children were 
sharing experiences. Said one: ‘Wheels make you go faster than 
you can running. Bobby took his bike and I ran my fastest and he 
beat me.” Building on this interest, the teacher suggested that 
they find out all they could about different kinds of wheels. 


Within a week, these six-year-olds had sample wheels, pictures 
of wheels, and two large charts listing different kinds of wheels 
from those in a watch to those found in large machinery. This 


grew into a most interesting unit on transportation. 

“T believe we could estimate the population of our city for next 
year if we thought about it and did some figuring.” Out of this 
statement which arose from a consideration of the size of their 
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community, a group of third-grade youngsters used their under- 
standing of arithmetic to make some projections. They checked 
the city’s population growth over the preceding three decades 
and arrived at a prediction for the next year. When the children 
who had been working on this project presented their solution 
to the rest of the class, it was challenged by some who thought 
their city would be bigger. But the prediction was ably defended 
by its authors, who supported their conclusion with their knowl 
edge of ratios. 

The satisfaction and skills gained from self-initiated tasks like 
these help children to proceed far afield from assigned work 
where they know the answers. in these instances, independence, 
enthusiasm, and the spirit of adventure contributed much to the 
planned program. The joy of research is not limited to the adult. 
It begins with young children and should be encouraged if they 
are to find lasting interest in their learning experiences. 


Learning To Work with Others 
Another important ingredient of a good school program is pro- 


vision for children to learn to work with others, as well as in- 
dividually. When children work cooperatively on a group project 


with concern for one another’s point of view, they are acquiring 


the basic skills of democratic living. If children are given the 
opportunity to follow their needs and interests and are challenged 
intellectually by each other, by their teacher, and by the work at 
hand, they will gain independence and security for themselves as 
individuals and as active contributors to a group. Much in- 
dividual industry is generated from group interest and, although 
a child may work alone, he enriches his contributions by sub- 
mitting them to his peers. 

Carol had composed a number of short studies in music and. 
several songs and dances which she shared with the members of 
her class. Jane suggested that perhaps Carol could write some- 
thing which the class could dramatize. This suggestion was 
happily accepted by Carol who wrote a fanciful operetta. With 
the help of their teacher and some special advisors, the class 
eventually gave a most successful performance of their operetta. 
Using individual industry and ability within a group framework 
helps to build human relationships. 
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Resources for Creative Expression 


Children need both the space and freedom that give them a 
chance to move about and use different materials. With the free- 
dom to select their own working tools and the independence 
gained from making such choices, they can concentrate with 
greater earnestness on the task at hand. With this freedom, of 
course, comes responsibility for their actions, the need for self- 
discipline, and a concern for the rights of others. 

Within the classroom, resources should be available for the 
many kinds of creative expression which aid the development of 
the young child. Books with a range of subject matter, content, 
and reading difficulty are essential. So, too, are reference re- 
sources of many kinds and degrees of difficulty, and poetry for 
reading and listening. Art materials offer ways to illustrate 
ideas and build understandings with plastic materials. Music 
brings groups together through sharing feelings vocally, in- 
strumentally, and with bodily movements. Individual interests 
and talents shown while children are using these media often are 
indicative of their powers of observation and sensitivity to the 
feelings and emotions of others—qualities which otherwise might 
not be recognized. 


Provision for Movement 


Physical education is sometimes slighted or, at times, omitted 
from the young child’s school day. The idea that breaks in the 
more formalized learning schedule will interfere with concentra- 
tion is erroneous. Movement is necessary for growth. The young 
child is continually running, hopping, skipping, reaching, pulling, 
pushing, climbing, and swinging. In school, he learns to enjoy 
sharing these activities with others. He finds equipment which 


makes it possible for him to find new ways of using his body. 
The primary teacher is usually responsible for the physical 
education program of the children in her room. Too often, the 
recess period is a circle game with only a few participants ac- 
tively moving about. Actually, the recess period should be 
planned as carefully and with as much consideration for the needs 


of children as any other part of the day. An active program, pref- 
erably in the open air with plenty of space for movement and the 
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development of motor skills, should be a regularly scheduled part 
of any well-designed school day for young children. A good 
program can be organized and made functional when there is an 
outdoor play area. It is well, too, if there is a gymnasium or 
empty classroom which may be used by different classes in case 
of inclement weather. 

Aside from the advantages to the child physically, a good 
physical education period provides social opportunities which 
help the child’s adjustment to others. Through games, an in- 
dividual learns to lead, to follow, and to help establish and live up 
to the sportsmanship standards of the group. 

Jack entered a third grade in January. The great interest of 
his classmates was skating on a recently flooded playground. 
Jack didn’t know how to skate and was reluctant to try anything 
at which he wasn’t sure he could excel. Soon, however, through 
the persuasion of his parents and teacher, he brought a pair of 
skates to school. His classmates helped him in his efforts to skate, 
first by pushing a chair and later with their willing arms. One 
day he burst into the room, radiantly happy. “I skated all the way 
across and didn’t fall down once.” His feat was attested to by 
his eager young teachers. More important than the discipline 
of learning to skate was the fact that Jack had accepted help 


and made friends. The physical accomplishment had helped him 
in making a satisfactory adjustment with his new classmates. 


In Conclusion 


A good school day for young children, as we have pointed out 
here, must provide for individual differences; it must offer chil- 
dren an opportunity to participate in setting up learning goals 
and evaluating their progress; it should be scheduled flexibly, 
giving children time to think, to analyze, to explore; it should 
offer many and varied opportunities for boys and girls to work 
individually and in groups; it should offer time for children to 
use materials creatively and to find channels for self-expression ; 
and it should include chances for these youngsters to move about 
and develop their bodies. 

These are some of the factors that help us provide the learning 
experiences that make children eager to come to school, that 
stimulate the interest and motivation so essential to learning. 
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LEMENTARY school organization in the United States has 
F undergone a number of changes since the days of the earliest 
colonial schools. This is true with reference to both the overall 
organization of the school system and to the organization within 
the classroom. With few exceptions, the primary grades (K-3 
or 1-3) have been and continue to be part of an elementary school 
organization which terminates at grade six or at grade eight. 
In a few suburban districts, and in a few of the smaller cities, 
neighborhood schools have been built to accommodate only chil- 
dren from kindergarten to grade three, or grade one to grade 
three. So few schools have tried this plan, however, that it can 
scarcely be regarded as a trend. 

The U. S. Office of Education' suggests that there are four 
major developments which have had significant influence on the 
various organizational practices that have been used in ele- 
mentary schools. These are: 1) the introduction of the graded 
elementary school; 2) progress in psychology and the concurrent 
recognition of individual differences just before and following 
1900; 3) development of the testing movement (both achievement 
tests and intelligence tests) ; 4) research and study in the area of 
human growth and development. 

The Office of Education also identifies the following important 
events in the organization of public elementary education in the 
United States: 
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APPROXIMATE 
DAT? 
1860 The graded school system became widespread 
throughout the U. S. 


1870 Efforts made to reorganize the graded school to 
overcome some of its deficiencies (such as over- 
ageness, drop-outs, and nonpromotions) 

Cogswell originated the Cambridge Plan, forerunner 
of the multilevel track system, in one of the early 
attempts to provide for individualized instruction. 

1900 Departmentalization of upper grades began in New 
York City, and the platoon plan began in all the 
grades in Bluffton, Indiana 


1919 Individualized instruction emphasized in graded 
schools as shown by the Winnetka and Dalton ex- 
periments 

1920 Intelligence test scores first applied on a wide scale 
to ability groups in Detroit, Michigan 

1930 Hosic’s Cooperative Group Plan, forerunner of team 
teaching, began 

1942 Ungraded primary unit emerged in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 


1947-1955 Ungraded plan appeared in various places 


1955- Multigrade classes, ungraded classes, team teaching, 
team learning, TV teaching, and combinations of 
graded and ungraded classes continue to be under 
experimentation. 


The 1961 yearbook of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals will be focused on the organization of the elementary 
school and will, of course, give considerable attention to organiza- 
tion of the primary school unit. 

In the current yearbook, attention is given particularly to some 
of the most widely discussed plans for grouping children in the 


elementary school. In her article on “Grouping Practices” (p. 


1417), Celia Stendler describes and evaluates three such plans: 
1) the graded, mixed-ability, self-contained classroom; 2) the 
nongraded elementary school; and 3) the dual progress plan. 
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Celia B. Stendler 


ISTORY texts of the future will undoubtedly ascribe to the 
H fifties many events that initiated profound changes in man’s 
way of life, including his first ventures into space, increasing 
industrialization and automation, the population explosion, and 
the rise of nationalism among former colonial possessions. For 
educators, the decade will stand out as that span of time which 
saw a greater ferment in education than any previous decade, 
except perhaps for the thirties when the progressive education 
movement was most virile. 

A great deal of this ferment has centered in the secondary 


Celia B. Stendler is Professor of Education, Elementary Education 
Division, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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schools over concern for the academically talented; the net result 
has been a greater emphasis on mathematics, science, and foreign 
languages. The ferment in elementary schools, too, has centered 
on concern for the academically talented, but it has not been so 
great nor has it changed so radically what is taught to children. 
True, science and foreign languages are included in more ele- 
mentary school programs than formerly and aspects of modern 
mathematics derived from analytic geometry are being intro- 
duced in experimental programs. But instead of centering on 
curriculum reform, the elementary school has largely concerned 
itself with organizational changes designed to group children 
more efficiently for individual differences, including some plans 
in vogue years ago and later rejected, and some that are genuinely 
new and different. 


It is not the purpose of this article to review all grouping 


plans; the article on “Classroom Organization” in the most recent 
edition of the Encyclopedia of Educational Research serves this 
purpose.' Here we will focus on describing and evaluating three 
widely discussed plans for grouping pupils in the elementary 
school. 


The Graded, Mixed-Ability, Self-Contained Classroom 


Except for large city systems, the graded elementary school 
with self-contained classrooms mixed in ability and for the most 
part homogeneous in age has been, until fairly recently, the most 
prevalent pattern of elementary school organization. It came 
into being over one hundred years ago and along with it came 
the concept of grade standards. Certain portions of the elemen- 
tary curriculum were assigned to each grade and a pupil was 
expected to complete that portion before moving on to the next. 

Defects in the concept of grade standards soon became obvious. 
Fast learners could complete the work of the grade in much less 
than a year’s time, while slow learners needed more than a year. 
Yet retarding all pupils who could not meet the grade level 
standard had such deleterious effects upon their ability to learn 
that many school systems practiced “social” promotion, sending 
pupils on regardless of their level of accomplishment, with the 
result that retardation rates fell off. 

At the same time, more and more teachers slowly began to 
accept, at least at the verbal level, the philosophy that within 
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limits the curriculum ought to be adjusted to children, not chil- 
dren to the curriculum. A whole new generation of teachers now 
in the schools experienced some modification of grade standards 
when they were pupils and are helping to speed the change. In 
particular, it is being increasingly recognized that since pupils 
of the same chronological age assigned to the same grade vary 
so in intellectual ability, standards for a particular age group 
ought to vary accordingly. In many graded schools where 
teachers no longer expect all pupils in a particular grade to be 
at the same level of achievement, the class is not taught en masse, 
but is divided into manageable ability groups for instruction. 
While there is no evidence from research on the prevalence of 
grouping within the classroom, school surveys conducted in 
different parts of the country invariably reveal similar practices. 


Grouping within the class on the basis of ability is almost univer- 
sally practiced, at least in the primary grades and at least for 
reading instruction. Some primar’ teachers report three reading 


groups and some, four. A few second- and third-grade teachers 
have two groups for arithmetic, although often temporarily. 
Still fewer have two groups for spelling. 

In the intermediate grades, there are fewer ability groupings. 
Two groups for reading replace the three or four at the primary 
level. More intermediate than primary teachers group for arith- 
metic, but almost none for spelling. Some individualization of 
instruction is accomplished in social studies and science, not so 
much by grouping pupils comparable in ability, but by grouping 
children interested in the same topic and encouraging the bright 
in the group to read beyond the text in order to prepare special 
reports for the class. By the seventh and eighth grades, group- 
ing is the exception rather than the rule. 


Strengths and Weaknesses 


This quick look at grouping practices within the mixed-ability, 
self-contained classroom will undoubtedly be familiar to princi- 
pals and teachers in elementary schools throughout the country. 
How does it work? Unfortunately, studies in the area of class- 
room organization have been limited in scope. They have con- 
centrated on the impact of organization upon only one aspect of 
the development of the child at a time—usually his achievement— 
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and so a comprehensive evaluation is lacking. We can only offer 
the reader the following observations, supporting them with 
evidence where it is available. 


Mixed ability grouping works best when the philosophy of the 
entire school favors adjusting the program to the child. If several 
of the teachers in a building believe in the same grade standards 
for everyone, others who believe in differentiating the curriculum 
according to ability of pupils are often reluctant to do so. They 
hesitate to teach advanced work to fast learners for fear of en- 
croaching on the province of the next teacher, and in their zeal 
to get everyone ready for the next grade, they push slow learners 
too fast for efficient learning. 


Mixed ability grouping works best when most of the pupils are 
able to achieve sufficient competency in reading by the end of 
grade three. When this is the case, pupils are prepared to handle 
the increased reading load in social studies and science in grade 
four. Texts in these subjects are usually written at a high 
third-grade level. Pupils who have completed the third grade 
and are still reading at a second-grade level will be in trouble 
in grade four and in grades beyond, unless an intermediate grade 
teacher has access to easier books covering the same content. 


Teachers with a wide spread of ability in a classroom no longer 
appear reluctant to use easier-than-grade materials for slow learners, 
but are still reluctant to provide instruction and materials sufficiently 
advanced for fast learners. (See references under footnote 2.) 


When teachers are polled, few report adjusting curriculum con- 
tent even as much as a grade above their level, despite the fact 
that some pupils may be reading or achieving in arithmetic two 
or more grades above the norm. While reading test scores of 
the academically talented do not suffer, this is not a justification 
for the waste of pupil time in doing work that is too easy. 


Teachers differ with respect to the number of groups they can 
comfortably manage. In fact, some teachers report that they feel 
as if they were running a three-ring circus when they group for 
a subject in addition to reading. Some teachers pair children 
within fewer reading groups rather than have as many as four 
groups. 


Ability groups within the classroom are most prevalent in the 
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primary grades, gradually disappearing as children progress through 
the elementary school. Yet the spread in ability increases with 
grade level. First-grade teachers, for example, usually find a 
spread of more than three grades in reading ability; by the sixth 
grade, the spread more typically covers six grades. At the very 
point where more attention to individual differences is needed, 
less is provided. 


Grouping pupils for instruction within the classroom means that 
pupils must spend considerable time working independently. All 
too often, this time is wasted in activities designed to keep chil- 
dren busy and quiet. Sometimes the time is spent in practicing 
the wrong responses since the teacher is not free to find and 
correct mistakes as soon as they are made. There is great need 
here for materials and perhaps machines that will provide un- 
supervised and self-correcting practice for pupils. 

Sectioning classes according to general ability, thereby estab- 
lishing A, B, and C groups for each grade level, does not over- 
come the difficulties described above. Within both the top and 
bottom groups, abilities in different subjects vary greatly. 

If the class whose scores appear in Figure 1 (p. 152) were so 
sectioned, many pupils would be misplaced. Pupil 3 with an IQ 
of 121 in fifth grade would fit nicely into an A section as far as 
reading and some linguistic skills are concerned, but with spelling 
and arithmetic scores below the national norm of 6.5, he would 
be misplaced in these subjects. Pupil 17 with an 1Q of 116 is 
below grade in reading, but in language skills and work study 
skills, he is well above the national norm. In fact, one has only to 
follow horizontally across the page for each student to see that 
variability in a pupil rather than uniformity is the norm. 

According to Goodlad and Anderson,* this variability is likely 
to be greater within single pupils in the A and C sections than 
in the B section. “Consequently, teachers who proceed as though 
their class of gifted or retarded pupils were homogeneous are 
fooling themselves and cheating their pupils.” 


The Nongraded Elementary School 


Perhaps the most publicized and the fastest spreading of the 
newer approaches to organization is the nongraded elementary 


school. Actually, this approach is not so new, having begun in 
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Figure 1 


Achievement Test Scores of a Sixth-Grade Class 
and Their Intelligence Test Scores Obtained in Earlier Grades 


(lowa Test of Basic Skills and California Test of Mental Maturity) 


1.Q. Grade 6 Achiev 


Grade) Grade Grade} Reading /Spelling| Usage| Work-Study} Arithmetic 
Comp. Skills Skills 


1942 with the inauguration of a primary unit in one of the Mil- 
waukee schools. It was not until post-Sputnik, however, that 


the plan achieved much acceptance by educators. Now it is 
spreading rapidly, although so far it has been largely confined to 


the primary unit. 
The ungraded primary unit is an attempt to facilitate through 
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organization a plan for continuous growth during the child’s 
beginning school years. Essentially, it is designed to eliminate 
retardation in the primary grades by organizing the first three 
years of elementary school according to reading levels. Each of 


these years is given a new name: beginning primary; inter- 
mediate primary; upper primary. Then to each classroom in 
each year of the primary, certain reading levels are assigned. 
Figure 2 shows the organization in a school in which there are 
four sections for each year of the primary. 

When a pupil leaves kindergarten (and most typically the pri- 


Figure 2 
Organization of the Ungraded Primary 


First YEAR SECOND YEAR THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 
average and 
uperior pupil 


fourth grade 


ts and enrichment program as needed 


promote to fourth 
grade (primary 
substantially 
completed 


pupil immature at entrance: 


natures, then proceed normally 


level 


l 


lower ability from level 6 to grade 


rangé 4 on seniority alone 
le vel 
6 


This chart shows the organization of the ungraded primary unit in the Linda 
School District, Marysville, California. Aadpted from Figure 9, p. 77, The 
Nongraded Elementary School by John I. Goodlad and Robert H. Anderson, © 
1959 by Harcourt, Brace and Compan) 
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mary unit operates where there is a kindergarten), he is given a 
reading readiness test and a group intelligence test. On the basis 
of his scores, plus the recommendation of his teacher, he is as- 
signed to one of the levels of the beginning primary. Note 
(Figure 2) that the superior pupil is assigned to a classroom 
covering four levels of reading (readiness, pre-primer, primer, 
first-reader). An average pupil might be assigned to either of 
the next two lower levels while the slow learner goes to the lowest 
level where progress in reading will probably not go beyond the 
pre-primer stage. 

Reading expectations per level should, of course, vary with the 
school population, but the following table may be helpful to the 
reader in getting a picture of the difficultv of the readers used 
at each level. 


READING TEXTS BY LEVELS 


vel Readiness activities 

el Pre-Primer 

el 3—Primer 

el Easy First Reader 

el 5 Difficult First Reader 

el Easy-to-Difficult Second 
Reader 
Easy Third Reader 
Difficult Third Reader and 
Supplementary Materials 


Within each classroom, the teacher groups for instruction ac- 
cording to the levels assigned to him. At the end of the school 
year, all pupils progress to another classroom. Most of the 
pupils go on as a group. A few, say in beginning primary, D 
section, might have made enough progress to justify placement 
in a higher group, perhaps second year primary, C section. A 
few (two percent is the figure quoted by Park Forest, Illinois) 


show enough progress or lack of progress to justify moving up 


or down during the school year. Most of the pupils complete th« 
work of the primary unit in three years and are promoted to 
fourth grade. Some (two percent) take only two years whil 
some (two percent) take four years, but each year they mak: 
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continuous progress to the next highest level. The slowest learner 
may not even complete six levels (second reader) by the end of 
four years; however, he, too, is sent to the fourth grade to avoid 
the problems of overage children in the elementary school. 


Evaluation of the Primary Unit 


To date, efforts to evaluate the ungraded elementary or pri- 
mary school have been plagued by the same weakness affecting 
other areas of educational research—namely, that research has 
been limited to answering one question at a time, rather than to 
examining the impact of the plan upon all aspects of child de- 
velopment. 

One question that has been asked is whether or not teachers 
like it. They do, but then teachers have always hated to retard 
pupils, partly because of the responsibility involved and partly 
because they know from research 'that retarded pupils make 
slower progress after retardation than pupils comparable in 
achievement and ability who are socially promoted. Under the 
primary plan, parents, pupils and teachers have three years 
rather than one to accept the fact that the pupil will take four 
years to do the work normally accomplished in three. It is argued 
that there is less damage to the self-concept of the slow learner 
under such a plan than where pupils spend two years in the same 
grade. 

This point of view might lead one to the conclusion that the 
primary plan is ideally suited to schools with a high preponder- 
ance of slow learners (although, of course, its adherents would 
not so limit it). Actually, however, one must question the as- 
sumption of less damage to self-concept under the newer plan. 
We do not know what effect placement in one of the slow moving 
sections has upon the child’s ego. We do know from reports of 
school systems where the plan is in operation that some parents 
and children do not accept such placement gracefully; we do not 
know how large a group is involved.’ We need more information 
with respect to effects of the plan upon self-concept and motiva- 
tional systems. 

Then, too, schools in the primary plan should not be evaluated 
only against those schools where retardation is high. There are 
many systems that operate on the philosophy that with few ex- 
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ceptions, children should spend one year in a grade and that 
teachers must select content on the basis of achievement level 
of pupils, rather than on the basis of grade level. Self-concept 
and motivational systems of children in schools practicing mixed 
ability grouping and continuous promotion might be compared 
with those of children in nongraded schools. 

Claims are also made that pupils in nongraded schools score 
higher on reading tests than do children in graded schools. 
Again, the evidence is confusing and only partial. Some studies 
show a slight gain for the nongraded unit; some do not. The 
studies have, by and large, been controlled for academic aptitude 
of children, but not for other factors. We do not know, for 
example, whether the amount of time spent on reading was the 
same under both programs. Spending more time on reading 
might increase reading scores, but more time on reading means 
less time on some other skill, perhaps an important one. 

While research is urgently needed on the problems just dis- 
cussed, there is evidence available now on the following points. 


The practice of putting enough faith in results of standardized tests 
at grade one level to justify their use for placement purposes (and, 
where there is no kindergarten, as the only criterion) is extremely 
questionable. In the first place, tests are almost invariably group 
tests, and an intelligence test score derived from a group test 
may vary by twenty or more points from that obtained on an 
individual Binet or Wechsler. Indeed, the unreliability is ap- 
parent from data in Figure 1. Note particularly discrepancies 
between the first- and fifth-grade scores of pupils number 
2, 3, 5, 9, 10, 13, 16, 18, 20, 21, 23! Had this school operated 
on the primary plan, some of these eleven bright pupils might 
have been misplaced. 

Advocates of the primary plan argue that mistakes made in 
initial placement are corrected by moving children during the 


school year. Yet school systems using nongraded plans report 


that only two percent of the children in the whole primary unit 
are moved during the school year. This is understandable since 
teachers are reluctant to advance a pupil for fear he might not 
perform well at the next level. Also, teachers know that too much 
shifting of pupils can create severe dislocations within the group; 
those who téach where the population is transient know the dif- 
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ficulties a high turnover of pupils can bring. Still another factor 
that operates against the correction of placement error is the 
fact that certain levels of reading texts are assigned a teacher. 
Provision for those pupils who are much above these levels is 
difficult. For some pupils who are not encouraged to read at 
home, this means denial of the opportunity to achieve on a more 
advanced level. 

In the second place, even if accurate test scores could be ob- 
tained, the achievement drive of an individual pupil influences 
how well he uses his intellectual aptitude in the classroom. The 
particular sixth-grade class whose scores are listed in Figure 
1 was obviously not a homogeneous group, but the teacher ar- 
ranged for ability groupings within the class based upon factors 
in addition to test scores. One of the girls (number 1) made a 
reading score of 7.4 that would barely have placed her in the 
middle reading group in this class; yet she was a fine contribut- 
ing member of the highest ability group—reading not a text, 
but paperback classics such as David Copperfield, A Tale of Two 
Cities, and Kidnapped, and preparing papers on her reading. 
Because of her excellent study habits, ability to apply herself, 
and highly educated reading taste, she was able to perform well 
in this group. 

Two boys with high intelligence quotients and high reading 
scores (numbers 5 and 12) were in the middle group, reading a 
seventh-grade literature text as part of the teacher’s efforts to 
build readiness for more challenging reading among pupils who 
had never tackled anything more involved than The Hardy Boys 


and who were extremely loath to doso. Th overly simple remedy 


for a low achievement drive in bright pupils proposed by some 
educators has been to place these students with their brightest 
peers. Yet only rarely does this serve as a stimulus. The causes 
of a low achievement drive are many and complex and the solu- 
tion to the problem not so easily resolved. 


The nongraded plan has substituted level standards for grade 
standards. In other words, a pupil is expected to complete the 
levels assigned to his class within a year’s time. For some slow 
learners or slow starting first-graders, even the work of the 
lowest level is more than can be accomplished in this length of 
time; where level standards prevail, he is failed. As one adminis- 
trator put it: “We would hope that when we had grouped them 
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initially, we wouldn’t run into this situation, but if a child has 
failed, he’s failed. If after a parent-teacher conference, we have 
decided that we cannot move Johnny ahead, then Johnny has 
to accept this. Everything isn’t all sweetness in life. We fail 
children in this program. We make them stay back. We have a 
set of goals to achieve and this isn’t social promotion.”’ 

Level standards suit fast learners even less. Published ac- 
counts of the reading texts assigned to different levels in non- 
graded schools do not reveal a single instance of texts more than 
one notch higher than the corresponding grade: that is, pupils 
in the highest reading level in their third year in the primary 
unit, read, at best, a beginning fourth-grade reader. Yet some 
school systems where a nongraded plan is in effect report a school 
population considerably above the average in ability. 

The fact that the concept of level standards can be as rigid 
as that of grade standards is revealed in this comment by teach- 
ers when the question of enrichment above the grade level was 
being discussed. “Won’t the children learn basic skills above 
their grade level from these materials ‘on their own’ even with- 
out the teacher’s help?’ This unfortunate phrasing of the ques- 
tion implies that such learning is undesirable and makes the 
reader wonder whether substituting three levels per grade for 
the old single-grade standard is much of an improvement. Cer- 
tainly, it does not alter the fact that a teacher with thirty pupils 
has almost that many standards to set. 


The nongraded plan, widely advocated as a means of taking care 
of individual differences, is largely confined to the primary years. 
Yet it is precisely the primary teacher who pays the most at- 
tention to individual differences and the intermediate grade 
teacher who pays the least. Because of its shortcomings, this 
writer would not advocate the extension of the plan into the 
intermediate years, but would, instead, argue for experimentation 
and research on more adequate techniques for meeting individual 
differences in older children. 


The nongraded plan is based upon ability grouping. Like other 
organizational patterns based on ability grouping, it tends to 


penalize lower class children who may be bright but not as verbal 
as their middle class peers. 


The effect of errors of placement upon the self-concept of 
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children needs to be examined. Does a potentially bright child 
have an unrealistically low opinion of his ability as a result 
of being placed in a slower group? What will be the results if 
he does? Is the slow learner better off psychologically when he 
is competing with other slow learners, or when he is in a mixed 
ability group? A good deal of both sentimental and hard-boiled 
conclusions about the effects of ability grouping upon self-con- 
cept can be found in the literature, but little or nothing in the 
way of evidence. 


Departmentalization 


In the self-contained classroom, the same teacher instructs in 
all academic subjects—reading, language arts, arithmetic, social 
studies, and science. Sometimes he is also responsible for teach- 
ing the special subjects—art, physical education, and music— 
although often some help, perhaps of a consultant nature, is 
available to him. Departmentalization of all subjects, with pupils 
or teachers moving from classroom to classroom, is typically con- 
fined to the upper grades when it is used in the elementary school. 
However, in recent years with increased emphasis upon subject 
matter, more elementary schools have departmentalized above 
the third grade, particularly in large city systems. 


Evaluation of Departmentalized Organization 


There have been a number of arguments advanced in favor of 
the self-contained classroom for the elementary school and 
against departmentalization (excluding the special subjects). 


Where one teacher has control of children for most of the day, 
more careful guidance of individual pupils is possible. A teacher 
in a departmentalized program may have more than one hundred 
children to teach each day. It is very difficult for him to have 
more than a cursory acquaintance with an individual child. 
Under such circumstances, the problems of the low achiever or 
the dreamer may escape attention and the problems of the rebel 


against authority may be dealt with only superficially. Since 
the early years are the formative ones, it is important that a 
teacher have enough time each day with a pupil to know him and 
his problems thoroughly. 
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More careful guidance also means more attention to the learn- 
ing problems of children in skills and subject matter. For ex- 
ample, if the classroom teacher who has presented a series of 
lessons in paragraph construction also teaches science, he can 
make sure that the standards developed in language arts are ap- 


plied to science reports. It is also possible, when one teacher 
is responsible for instruction in all subjects, to make sure that 
concepts acquired in one subject-matter area are reinforced in 
others when it is appropriate to do so. 


While it is important that teachers know well the subject-matter 
they teach children, the scope and depth of the elementary school 
curriculum is not so great that classroom teachers cannot teach all 
major academic areas competently. Present-day teacher training 
programs are emphasizing more than ever a thorough grounding 
in the social sciences, literature, science, and mathematics. While 
the goal of adequate preparation is far from realization, there 
is reason to believe that elementary teachers are becoming in- 
creasingly well prepared from the standpoint of academic 
content. 

In this connection, it should be pointed out that apart from 
other considerations, departmentalization of the elementary 
school presents some real staffing problems. There are not enough 
teachers trained in mathematics and science to man the present 
vacancies in secondary schools, let alone the 250,000 of each 
necessary to take care of elementary schools should all grades be 
departmentalized. 

In those systems now practicing departmentalization through- 
out the grades, teachers for subjects such as arithmetic and 
science are too often chosen primarily on the basis of their in- 
terest in the field, rather than on the basis of their competence. 
One such enthusiastic science teacher in a large southwestern 
city system taught equally enthusiastic fourth-grade classes. 
Activities centered around the science notebook: collecting, iden- 
tifying and pressing leaves, wildflowers, and weeds; drawing 
pictures of constellations and dramatizing stories about them; 
and identifying different cloud formations. Completely lacking 
was emphasis upon the physical sciences and also upon training 
in scientific methods now considered such an essential part of 
elementary science. Interest and enthusiasm are not adequate 
criteria for selection of teachers for special subjects. 
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The Dual-Progress Plan 


That pupils vary in their abilities is common knowledge. While 
the most intelligent are often good in all academic subjects and 
the slow learners, poor, there are those who are highly proficient 
in the verbal areas and only ordinary in the mathematical, or 
the reverse. There are also those with special abilities in art or 
music, 

To provide for intra-individual variability, a dual progress 
plan of organization is now being tried in selected eastern school 
systems. The plan, as described by Stoddard,® divides the day 
for children above third grade into two parts: graded and un- 
graded. Pupils spend the graded half of the day with a core 
teacher who teaches social studies and the langpage arts. The 
ungraded half of the day is spent with subject-matter specialists 
who teach arithmetic and science, music, arts, and crafts, rec- 
reation and health, and, beginning with grade five, an optional 
sequence in a foreign language. 

Assignment to the graded portion of the school day is made 
upon whatever basis the school usually employs. Assignment to 


the ungraded portion depends not upon age or grade but upon 


aptitudes, interests, and achievements. A ten-year-old boy with 
special ability in arithmetic might spend the morning in a regular 
fifth-grade class. But half of the afternoon might be spent with 
the same teacher in advanced arithmetic and science classes made 
up of nine-to-twelve-year-olds; the other half, in an advanced 
foreign language class and perhaps a low-level music and art 
class. 

The dual progress plan has the distinct advantage of providing 
opportunities for able pupils to do advanced work in special 
fields, while at the same time insuring that they will have enough 
time with one teacher so that an individual is not lost in the 
shuffle of classes. Its shortcomings may be revealed and cor- 
rected as programs now operating are evaluated. It may be 
that the third grade is too early to start such a plan; too many 
errors in assessing pupil abilities may be made at this level. 
It will be interesting to note, too, the impact of slow and fast 
learners upon each other in the ungraded classes. As presently 
set up, an arithmetic class might be composed of bright fourth- 
graders, average fifth-graders and slow sixth-graders. The slow 
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learner has the advantage of two years in age but whether this 
is enough to enable him to acquire concepts as fast as the bright 
fourth-grader is doubtful. This means, again, that the teacher 
must beware not to think that individual differences have been 
taken care of administratively and that he can teach without 
grouping within the class. 

The problem of finding teachers with special training in math- 
ematics and science also remains. If the plan proves to offer 
enough advantages to the learner, teacher training programs 
should be modified accordingly. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


No magic formula: Principals ought to beware of interclass 
grouping plans as the too-simple solution to the very complex 
problem of attending to individual differences. There is no magic 
formula, no giant computer, no administrative device that can 
section a grade of children so as to assure that each and every 
pupil will receive instruction suited to his educational level. Only 
good teachers can do this—only teachers who see pupils not 
as third-graders, but as thirty children with varying capacities 


and needs. No administrative device can compensate for poor 
teaching. There is danger that some grouping plans will make it 
appear as if the goal of continuous progress for all pupils, bright 
and dull, were being attained, and as a result that the real prob- 
lems involved in improving instruction will be neglected. 


Psychology of learning important: With the present intense and 
needed emphasis upon content in the elementary school, there 
is danger that, in the good old American tradition of going to 
extremes, we will throw out what we know about the psychology 
of learning. In fact, even now phrases like “the whole child,” 
“mental hygiene,” “mother love,” and “acceptance of pupils” are 
being held up to ridicule by the hard-boiled who see the solution 
to all educational ills in the provision of a stimulating intellectual 
environment. Such an environment should be the fundamental 
right of every child, but it is not so easy to predict the effects of 
a particular environment, stimulating though it may be, upon a 
child. 


Consider the case of a very bright third-grade child in a 
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very poor neighborhood. The school discovered, in its testing 
program, that the boy had an IQ of 170, a score confirmed in 
individual testing. He was so far above his nearest classmate 
that the school decided that the only way to provide proper stimu- 
lation for the boy was to send him by himself to a school in the 
system enrolling many bright pupils. After consultation with 
his parents, this was done. The boy, rejected by his neighborhood 
group and uncomfortable in his new setting, did miserably. 
After two years, during which his achievement fell off markedly, 
he was sent back to his neighborhood school. Careful individual 
attention and stimulation in his own environment were more suc- 
cessful than the provision of greater intellectual stimulation 
elsewhere. However, whether results would have been the same 
had a group been moved rather than an individual we do not 
know. Only by thinking through possible effects upon the whole 
child can we improve prediction. 

Like the prove rbial horse that can be led to water, the child 
can (and should) be placed in classrooms rich in possibilities for 
learning. But this is no guarantee that he will make use of them. 
Whether or not he achieves as he should in the stimulating in- 
tellectual environment depends upon many factors. Some chil- 
dren are low academic achievers because of poor parental rela- 
tionships; some, because they come from an environment which 
values achievement in areas other than the academic; some, be- 
cause early school experiences have been so discouraging that the 
pupils have lost the will to learn; and some, because they have 
not been sufficiently challenged. This last group is large enough 
so that it should receive special consideration, but the other thre« 
groups cannot be dismissed by ridicule. The “whole child” still 
comes to school, bringing with him his motivational structure. 


Flexible use of teacher talent: In order to provide an optimum 
instructional program, principals should facilitate an organiza- 
tion that will make use of the special abilities and training of 
individual teachers but without the compulsion to institutionalize 
such an organization. Suppose, for example, that a fifth-grade 
teacher in a particular school is tremendously interested in the 
new arithmetic programs and prepares himself to teach the 
concepts developed therein. It would be fairly simple to arrange 
for this teacher to instruct not only his own class but also a 


second fifth grade whose teacher would reciprocate by teaching 
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both classes in his area of strength. Or, depending upon the 
learning needs of the children, it might be better to divide the 
fifth grade on the basis of arithmetic ability, giving the teacher 
with special training the brighter pupils who, presumably, are 
ready for more advanced concepts. , 

But what is good for a particular fifth grade is not necessarily 
good for all grades nor even all fifth grades in a school system. 
The more flexible the organization of the elementary school, 
the more creatively teaching talent can be used. Creative ad- 
ministrators ought to conduct teacher inventories in order to 
ferret out special talents and they ought to devise a plan to put 
that talent to use, without feeling that all schools in the system, 
regardless of their special needs, should adopt the same plan. 


Variations based on pupil needs: In many school systems, the 
needs of pupils vary from attendance unit to attendance unit and 
organizational practices ought to vary accordingly. One school 
may enroll beginners who speak little or no English, while 
another may be attended by children many of whom can already 
read when they enter first grade. The best organizational plan 
for the first school might include provision for one year (or two, 
if there is no kindergarten) in a pre-primary group, with chil- 


dren being moved on to first grade as they are deemed ready for 
reading. 


Obviously, such a plan has no place in the second school. Yet 
typically when a school system contemplates a change in organi- 
zation of the elementary school, it is common practice for 
teachers from all schools to assemble together to work out an 
identical plan. Principals would do well to beware of the 
tendency to plan the same type of organization for all of the 
schools. Such a practice may act as a strait jacket, making the 
goals of education difficult to achieve. 

It is on this note that this discussion will conclude: One of 
the great dangers facing the schools of the future is that of 
regimentation by administrative organization. Any of the plans 
discussed in this paper might have some merit in a limited way. 
It is only when a blanket application is made that the defects 
are glaring. We can see in the world today a trend toward more 
and more administrative organization. This trend will un- 
doubtedly be reflected in tighter patterns of school organization 
under the banner of scientific efficiency. 
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This writer would plead, with Bertrand Russell, for a more 
haphazard arrangement. In a recent television interview, he 
said, in effect, that people of the type to which he belonged 
people who were individuals—grew up in an old-fashioned world, 


a more haphazard one than what he sees in the future, a world 
where there were more exceptions and more loopholes. It was 
also a world that produced more independent minded people. 
Let us set up grouping procedures in the elementary schools so 
that there is plenty of room for teacher and pupils to move about; 
grouping procedures that will not view the child as “Upper Level 
Primary, Accelerated Group, Gifted,” but as Jerry Jones, Human 
Being. 





Report 


Cards 


.. Problems and Possabilities 


Faith Smitter 


Y little neighbor came home with her report card the other 
M day. She had just passed into the second grade. Her mother 
showed me her report. It was a modern card, as cards go, and 
this child was doing well in school. She received two “‘O’s” for 
outstanding: one “O” in reading, the other “O” in work habits. 
She had an “S+” in getting along with others; writing, spelling, 
and art were all “S’s.” This card gave both mother and child 
pleasure in the fact that she had adjusted to school and had done 
what was expected of her in this first year of school. 

[am sure if the mother or child had been asked, neither would 
have known what went into those “O’s.”’ These letter grades are 
not descriptive nor analytical. The rosy glow created by an “A”’ 
or the chagrin of a “D” does not tell a child or his parents in 
which specific ways he is growing or failing to grow. An “S” 
in “working with others” does not say to a father or mother, 


Faith Smitter is Head, Education Extension, University of California at 
Los Angeles, California. 
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“Your child does his share of the work and helps the less able 
children to do theirs.” The “D” in arithmetic does not say, “Bill 
has not learned to count and to sense the meaning of numbers 
the concepts of ‘more or less’ are hard for him to understand.” 
Such descriptive statements give a parent something to build on. 
And building is the process of education. 

Report cards are important to parents. Parents want to know 
what is happening to their child, what progress is being made, 
what difficulties are present, what they can do, what the teacher 
and the school plan to do for continued improvement or for re- 
moval of barriers to growth. 

Report cards are important to children. Underlying what goes 
into report cards are day-by-day evaluations of growth, analysis 
of learning problems, and changes in program to provide for 
greater growth. These are things that are part of the teaching- 
learning process, shared by children and teacher. The report to 
parents is the periodic summing up of progress made, of problems 


still to be solved. A good system of reporting to parents helps 


to achieve understanding and cooperative parent-teacher action 
that make further growth possible and satisfying. A good system 
of reporting can achieve understanding that helps to remove the 
pressures that sometimes plague young children. 

keport cards are important to teachers. As the teacher collects 
and analyzes data about a child’s growth, he has a chance to 
evaluate his own skill as a teacher, judging child progress in 
part by teacher ability to encourage growth. The teacher finds, 
too, that he must think sharply about how to transmit his know]l- 
edge of the child to parents—and do it in such way that the 
results are constructive, satisfying parents’ desire to know about 
their child’s progress and at the same time paving the way for 
cooperative action for continued progress. 

A major indictment of many report cards is that the symbols 
used, whether the “A,B,C” or the “O,S,U” system, tell so little 
that they are not helpful to either parents or children. The meager 
description of the learning process contained in a letter grade 
does not assist the child or his parents to remedy weaknesses or 
capitalize on strengths. Why do not parents demand more of 
the educational experts? Why don’t they ask, “What do you 
mean by this ‘A’? What qualities go into the behavior of my 
child that make you judge his work to be of ‘A’ quality? I wish 
to understand these qualities so | may encourage and nurture 
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them.” Or, “Why do you judge my child’s achievement as ‘C’ or 
‘D’ or ‘U’? I wish to know so that I may help him to improve 
or so that I may guide him into the channels in which he may 
succeed.” 


Emphasizing the Positive 


We are learning more and more of the potency of a child’s con- 
cept or picture of himself. If he understands and values his 
own strengths, his weaknesses will not overpower him. Every 
evaluation system should emphasize what a child achieves and 
what he can do well in order that he may build on these strengths. 
We want people who take pride in what they do and seek ways to 
increase their efficiency, not frustrated individuals burdened with 
a sense of failure. We need bank tellers who enjoy and take pride 
in their work, not bank tellers who ave frustrated bank presi- 
dents. We need mechanics who are not ashamed because they 
did not make engineering school. 

A prestige hierarchy on the basis of grades may increase the 
achievement of a few, but it also increases the neurotic and un- 
real sense of inferiority and failure in the many who cannot 
achieve the competencies to which we gi 7e highest priority value. 
An emphasis on different kinds of skills and interests, instead 
of a hierarchy of success or failure according to a single value 
scale, is in line with what we know about how children learn 
as well as with the needs of a rapidly growing technical and in- 
dustrial society. 

To emphasize what a child does well and what are his next 
steps in learning is not soft education, but realistic child diag- 
nosis. Most current reporting systems do not do this. Instead, 
report cards give both parents and chiidren vague feelings of 
pleasure or shame with little knowledge of what went into these 
teacher judgments. 


Stress to Conform and Adjust 


When children first enter school, parents look to the teachers 
and to other school authorities to chart their child’s educational 
paths and for professional judgment regarding their progress. 
Most parents are apprehensive about this first contact with the 
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schools. The first time that an “expert” judges their child brings 
solicitude and trepidation. Parents often look for trouble. They 
are anxious lest their child may not measure up to some standard 
of the mythical five- or six-year-old. Most parents do not want 
their children to stand out from the group any more than they 
wish themselves to diverge from their peers and neighbors. They 
cringe from difficulties and problems. 

Teachers, too, are sensitive to differences. It is easier to handle 
a group of 30 to 35 children if they are more or less alike. The 
child who is not the same, who approaches life in a different 
way, will make unusual demands and will be challenging to 
handle. 

Thus both parents and teachers stress adjustment to a specified 
pattern of school life. These attitudes of parents and teachers 
seem to conspire against the child’s individuality and to speed 
up the domestication and civilization process. Variant ways of 
doing things may have been tolerated to a certain extent at 
home where a child has some scope for individuality, but now 
as the child emerges from babyhood to schoolboy proportions, the 
conformity and the heavy atmosphere of “getting along well with 
others” settles down upon him. 

This stress on conformity and adjustment is readily recognized 
in most of the report cards that are sent home to parents. Almost 
all schools state such goals as “‘adjusts or adapts to school rou- 
tines,” “has good work habits,” “takes proper care of materials,” 
and so forth. Different school systems put these adjustment ideals 
in different terms, but most emphasize them. Parents are imbued 
from the very start with the necessity of a child’s doing those 


things that children of his age are doing and in the same way. 


Although everyone agrees that the domesticating and harnessing 
of the young human animal is necessary in order to make life 
bearable for himself and for the rest of us, nevertheless, there is 
danger in stressing conformity. 


The Creative Approach 

The strength of American culture has always been in its in- 
genuity, inventiveness, and independence. Sometimes, our schol- 
arliness and our academic qualities have been challenged, but 


never has our ingenuity been discounted. The strength of 
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America truly lies in the creative approach to problems by all our 
people. 

If I could, by the wave of a magic wand, change the reporting 
system in American schools, I would discard those generalized 
judgments of “A” or “D” or “S.” Instead, | would single out 
the qualities of each child which show in what ways he is grow- 
ing strong, inventive, creative, and competent. I would point 
out to each parent in what way a child’s vocabulary is developing; 
how he is learning the richness of words; how he is developing 
a sense of color and form or becoming sensitive to texture and 
beauty; how his child is developing skill in handling numbers 
and a feeling for mathematical concepts; how his curiosity is 
developing about science; how he is growing in physical skills. 
1 would put all evaluation in positive terms, regardless of his 
status as compared with other children. To help parents gain 
positive concepts about their children helps them to understand 
the direction of children’s growth. Reports should utilize what 
we know of the potency of motivation of each child’s self-concept. 
Descriptions of growth should help a child estimate with accuracy 
as well as pride the direction in which he is making progress. 

In a rapidly growing society with its great increases in popula- 
tion, with its complexity of traffic, housing, and industry, and 
with its need for mass education, there is a tendency to believe 


that one of the best solutions to these perplexing problems is 
helping people to accept and adjust to life as it is. 


The problem which confronts parents, educators, psychiatrists, 
and, in fact, all those who work with people is the extent to 
which human beings should adapt to standards or norms for the 
sake of oiling the wheels of civilization. How much must chil- 
dren be tamed and domesticated? How can children learn to con- 
form enough for ease of living and not lose the qualities that 
allow men to rise above the mass? 

Historically, American education has reflected the creative 
character of frontier life. Schools have tried to relate their pro- 
cedures and curriculum to the problems of the people. The de- 
sirability of adjustment to the inevitable complexities of modern 
life seems to increase as the number of people increases, and 
economic and social problems become difficult of solution. To the 
uncreative and beleaguered educators or parents, the answer lies 
in adjustment. To those teachers and fathers and mothers who 
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believe in and enjoy the undiscovered potentialities of human 
beings, the answer lies down a different path. 

Parents and teachers know children as individuals. They 
seek fullness of life and happiness for these young people that 
they know so intimately. They are in a singular position to ob- 
serve and to appreciate the characteristics and qualities of a 
child that lift him from the mass—those qualities which may, if 
they are nurtured, allow him to solve new problems in new ways. 
Parents and teachers must be the guardians of the individual 
since business, industry, or “the school” are finding it difficult to 
be personally interested in so many. 


Failings of Most Reporting Systems 


Two serious indictments may be placed on most of the current 
systems of reporting to parents about the progress of young 
children. 

First, the system of using a letter symbol, even with an added 
brief statement as an evaluation of growth, is so meager as to 
be useless—if not downright misleading. To add to the difficulty 
of interpretation of symbols, certain schools judge a child in 
relation to his own potential (1.Q.). Consider the confusion of a 
parent whose child receives an “S” in reading—a child whose 
actual skill is poor but whose teacher, because she estimates his 
ability as low, gives him a satisfactory grade. Or, the child who 
is judged in relation to his group—a group which is exceptionally 
good—so his grade is poor. Neither parents nor children can 
build on such meager and often confused information. 

Second, most systems of child evaluation and reporting to 
parents have as their central focus the standard of behavior and 
achievement expected for the age and grade. Children are judged 
as above, below, or at the average. This places a premium on 
adjustment and conformity which soon becomes a part of the 
blood stream of parents and children. 

If teachers and parents want children to fulfill their dreams, 
if schools are to prepare young people for the world ahead, we 
should take a different path. We should be observing, feeling, 
and trying out the potentials of children. We should be seeking 
to know their motivation to learn, their eagerness for certain ex- 
periences, their growing sensitivity to people, and their aware- 
ness of life, its problems and promises. 
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The Physical 


Environment 


“Children are the heart of a school. Books and 
desks, playgrounds and classrooms have their reason 
for being in the children they serve. Without chil- 
dren, a school plant is nothing more than concrete 
and steel; with children, it becomes a dynamic set- 
ting for learning and teaching. School buildings 
must be conceived in such a framework if they are 
to implement—rather than impede—the functioning 


of a good school program.” (Elementary School 
Buildings—Design for Learning. 1959 Yearbook of 
the Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA.) 


What does a principal need to consider as he plans 
for and makes best use of the physical environment 
in the implementation of a good educational program 
for young children? The following generalizations 
may be useful to a principal and his staff as guides 
to planning good facilities for educational programs 
for young children. 

1. The planning of spaces is of extreme impor- 
tance in school buildings. The child is a social being. 
There must be provision for his being with others 
a few or many. There should be space where he can 
be alone. 

2. A great variety of activities are carried on in 
the primary grades across the land. They include 
reading, writing, computing, listening, watching, 
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experimenting, drawing, dancing, singing, playing, caring for 
living things, manipulating, speaking, dramatizing, displaying, 
resting, eating, planning, making music, collecting, constructing. 
The most universal characteristic of the primary child is bound- 
less energy. Spaces must be planned to implement—not interfere 
with—his activities. 

5. The young child spends much time in the development of 
the skills of reading, speaking, writing, listening, computing. 
His physical environment—provision for physical comfort: 
lighting, ventilation, seating; sizes of things: desks, height of 
chalkboard, display surface at eye level; selection of materials: 
books, paper, manipulative materials—should reflect this. 

4. The young child engages in experiences intended to develop 
concepts about his physical and social world in order to under- 
stand it and to use it in fulfillment of his needs. He learns prob- 
lem-solving attitudes and skills. Spaces and equipment should 
reflect these beliefs. 

5. A building where children live and learn should be beautiful 
in line and color, physically comfortable, safe, and easily main- 
tained at a high degree of cleanliness. 

6. Children need opportunities to create, to ponder, to feel, 
and to wonder. A building and its facilities can encourage these 
activities. This may mean making it possible to listen to poetry, 
music, a bird outside the window. There may be a need for 
facilities to create a picture, a story, or a mural. 

7. Some children have very special needs which are met in 
part by the building and its facilities. Some need rest, some be- 
come ill or injured, some are physically handicapped, some must 
be fed at school, some are transported to and from school. 

8. Children’s teachers need special spaces, too. A workroom, 
space for a professional library, a teachers’ lounge—these are 
important. 

9. The tools of teaching and learning—books, art supplies, 
records, picture files, and the like—should be readily available 
when needed, out of the way when not in use. This means good 
storage space appropriate for the particular supplies and equip- 
ment it is intended to house, and readily accessible to teacher and 
children. 





W. Paul Allen 


George E. Raab 


HE quality of a school plant is one of the strands woven into 

the fabric of forces shaping the quality of education we pro- 
vide for children. It is possible for superior teachers to teach 
well in spite of the handicaps of an inadequate physical plant. 
But these same teachers can significantly improve the quality of 
the educational program when they work in a desirable physical 
environment which embodies our knowledge of child growth and 
development, our thoughtful study of the goals of education, and 
our understanding of the educative process. 

The school plant must be more than a shelter from the sun, 
wind, and rain—more than a place to store children. It should 
be an educational haven for children. From the moment a young 
child makes his first contact with the school’s physical surround- 
ings, he must feel certain that his school is a good place in which 
to be. For him to feel this way, the school must be planned as 
a social living laboratory which, day by day, by its very existence, 
makes a difference in how a child feels about school, how fast he 
learns, and how he learns. The total plant must be conceived in 
such a way as to become an integral part of the program for 


W. Paul Allen is Acting Superintendent of Schools, Scarsdale, New York, 
and George E. Raab is Principal of Heathcote School, Scarsdale, New York. 
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children. The site and the building may, by their very design and 
construction, teach children that education is a pleasurable 
venture. 


While our thoughts will be directed to describing character- 
istics of a school plant which will meet the needs of primary age 
children, let’s not forget that this plant is a part of the total 
school. There must be an easy flow of activity, in appropriately 


related fashion, from kindergarten through the upper grades. 
Special services should be available to all the children in the 
school, and areas such as the lunchroom, auditorium, and health 
clinic should be planned for all the children to use on appropriate 
occasions. 

At the same time, let’s remember that primary age children 
are somewhat different and therefore justly deserve careful and 
separate consideration in thinking about school plant. What, 
then, are some of these considerations ? 


Relation to Program 


A good school plant for primary children is concerned with pro- 
gram. Both the school site and the building itself should enhance 
and implement the instructional program. 

The site should be selected in terms of the manner in which it 
can provide educational opportunities for children. There should 
be somewhat lesser emphasis on its appropriateness from a tech- 
nical standpoint as a spot on which to build a structure. 

If we are really planning for little children, let’s find an en- 
vironment with terrain where the lower graders can climb, walk, 
run, and slide. Let’s keep some of the old gnarled trees for them 
to explore. Let’s think about a place for a zoo. Let’s not turn 
under all of the natural plants, flowers, shrubs, and other kinds 
of wild life. Let’s not haul away all of the rocks and stones, but 
rather relocate them in an area where children can crawl safely 
about. Let’s find a place, if possible, where the soil can be used 
to plant a garden and let’s pipe water to that area. Let’s plan a 
good safe location for a greenhouse where young children can 
start their own bulbs and plants. 

Let’s think about an outdoor covered play area for children. 
Let’s plan for equipment sheds, and plan them in such a way that 
children can put away their own toys and blocks and also use the 
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sheds as playhouses when they are empty. Let’s not hardtop the 
entire surface and erect only galvanized swings. Let’s hang 
some swings and other play equipment from the trees. By all 
means, let’s not build so many permanent structures on our 
vacant land that it is impossible to use this space in other ways 
in the future. Let’s learn with our children and their parents 
how we can make better use of our site as we live with it and 
then, together, let’s make some of these changes and improve- 
ments. 

In regard to the school building itself, each space must be 
planned so as to accommodate the kinds of activities which are 
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found at the primary age level. A kindergarten classroom should 
be designed to contain and encourage the multitude of learning 
activities which are part of a good kindergarten program. Why 
shouldn’t the classroom, be six-sided, permitting the physical 
environment to be stretched in many directions! 

A good classroom is neither crowded nor cluttered, yet there is 
opportunity for children to work and for their work to be dis- 
played. The room is large enough and flexible enough, for ex- 
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A good classroom—children can learn and share their learnings. 


ample, to permit the children who are taking an inventory of the 
class store to work without interfering with the group making a 
wall chart or a science exhibit. There is space for twenty to 
thirty desks and chairs without undue crowding. Children have 
room to write on the chalkboard. Those painting at the art easel 
have elbow room. There is space near the chalkboard for the 
teacher to work with small reading groups. And there is still 
space left for some rhythms and dancing, a place to practice the 
class play or dramatize a favorite story, and a long workbench 


where many and varied desirable activities may take place. 
A good classroom has a place where the teacher can carry on 
his work activities and room for one or two comfortable chairs 


for guests. There is a spot, too, where the teacher can have in- 
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dividual or small group conferences with parents or pupils. 


There is a variety of storage—a walk-in storage closet, teacher's 


wardrobe, fixed low storage, movable storage dividers. Ample 
display facilities are provided—tackboard, pegboard, map rails, 
chart hooks, a periodical and book rack. 

Beyond the classroom, there are spaces where special teachers 
and the children can function properly—spaces such as a health 
room, gym, auditorium, and library. The number of square feet 
of floor area per child becomes important only as it relates to the 
manner in which such space enriches, encourages, accommodates, 
and facilitates learning activities. 


Providing for Health and Safety 


A good school plant for primary children is concerned with health 
and safety. Providing a healthful, safe environment is especially 
important in relation to young children. 

From the time children leave home in the morning, our first 
concern is to take our share of responsibility for getting them 
to school safely. There are many safe footpaths leading to the 
school, minimizing the danger of accidents from vehicular traffic. 
There is a space for the bus to load and unload and for parents 
to deliver and call for their children, near the primary area per- 
haps, where young children have easy access without needing to 
cross moving traffic and where they are protected from hazard- 
ous weather conditions. 


Evergreens provide protection from the sun. 
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Children are able to move in and around the school safely on 
floors properly cleaned and surfaced. Primary classrooms, in- 
cluding the kindergarten, are located in a separate wing when- 
ever possible. Classrooms for young children are on the ground 
level and there are doors leading to the outside for easy exit from 
each room. There is adequate provision throughout the school 
for the control of sunlight and glare, and lighting is designed to 
make it easy for children to work at a variety of tasks without 
eye strain. Classrooms are well ventilated and properly heated 
so children—particularly in the kindergarten—can sit on the 
floor without being subject to drafts. 

Furniture is designed to fit the pupils, with regard for the 
fact that there are great differences in “sizes” of young children. 
Along with all other items of equipment, furniture is selected 
only after careful analysis of its suitability for the children who 
will use it. 

There is a comfortable isolation room in the school to take care 
of accidents and to keep children who are ill or need rest. The 
prevalence of accidents and illness among primary children 
makes this an important consideration. There is provision for 
wet wraps to be hung and dried out, perhaps by circulated warm 
air. 


The outside environment is a conscious part of the child’s 


day-by-day living in school. 


a) 





An enclosed courtyard 
provides a protected 
outside space fo? 


learning. 


The Parts Are Related 


A good school plant for young children is concerned with the rela- 
tionship of parts to the whole. The school environment is more 
than a series of parts. It should be planned as an integrated unit. 

The building is related to the site in a way which tells children 
that the total environment is a part of their education. There 
are many windows opening the school to the outside and making 
it more possible for a child to bring the outside environment into 
his day-by-day educational activities. There is a spot outside his 
classroom for planting flowers. Perhaps there are trees just out- 
side the windows where he can hang bird feeding stations. He 
studies changes in the seasons, erosion, and plant life because his 
outside environment is a conscious part of his in-school life. 
There is an easily accessible enclosed courtyard where he carries 
on outside science experiments safe from vandalism, and where 
he reads, listens to stories, paints, and constructs. 

Classrooms are related to each other in a way that brings 
children of approximately the same ages together. The arrange- 
ment also makes it more feasible for classes to work together 
and spaces for this are provided. Teachers, as well as children, 
can cooperate more readily under these circumstances. Because 
of proximity, one first-grade teacher, talented in music, can lead 
musical “‘sings” with the other groups, while the other teacher 
an effective storyteller—takes a class for story time. 
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The library is centrally located and easily available. 


While each part of the school plant is designed to accommodate 
the activities of various age groups, there are elements of the 
building which pull it together and help children feel an integral 
part of the total school. Like a vein running through the human 
body, the corridor links all parts of the school together, perhaps 
by virtue of its single color pattern. Spaces for special services, 
used by all children, also have the effect of saying to children and 
to teachers that they are a part of the total school. There is a 
central space where all-school committees of children and teach- 
ers can function. There is a library for all children. 


Flexibility Is Important 


A good school plant for primary children is concerned with flexi- 
bility. The school should be designed with a view to its adapta- 
bility to serve different purposes at different times. 
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While a school is used primarily for educating children, we 
should recognize the fact that it may also be used by adults. 
Children should not be expected to sit in big chairs, nor should 
adults be expected to sit in small chairs. Therefore, provision is 
made to store chairs and other kinds of equipment to be used by 
community groups. A densely populated school area may dictate 
the use of the school plant for late afternoon and Saturday recre- 
ational purposes. This suggests that careful attention be given 
to the care and safety of equipment used for these purposes. 

Flexibility is important, too, because the elementary school 
program is changing. Some spaces are planned in such a way as 
to permit multiple-purpose use. For example, in addition to serv- 
ing as an entrance, the foyer can also provide space for three or 
four classes to come together, perhaps to view a film or sing as a 
group. 

Another effective step to take in preparing for the require- 
ments of the future is to plan an uncommitted space in the 
school. This space is centrally located and sufficiently flexible to 
accommodate learning tools and learning activities yet to be 
devised. It is used today for class parties, for viewing carefully- 
selected TV programs, for social hours of the PTA. Who 
knows—tomorrow it may be a science laboratory or a space for 


closed circuit TV. While classrooms are built as self-sustaining 
units to house today’s children, why not build them in an ar- 
rangement with one wall that is movable, permitting the teacher 
to add space for any changing feature of the program which 
demands more room? The building itself is designed in such a 
way as to permit additions, while still preserving congruence. 


Flexibility of this kind is premium insurance for a changing 
school in a changing society. 


Beauty Counts 


A good school plant is concerned with beauty. Appreciation of 
beauty is a value coveted for children by most educators and 
parents. Living in beautiful surroundings more nearly assures 
the achievement of this goal. Children learn best in pleasant sur- 
roundings because the physical environment is a significant 
factor in determining the emotional tone in which teachers and 
pupils function. The person who owns a beautiful car takes 
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A child’s school home is a 
place of beauty. 


great pride in his possession. In the same sense, children and 
teachers alike take more pride in and greater proprietary inter- 
est in maintaining a beautiful and clean school building. 

A good plant for primary children has beautiful landscaping. 
The interior is colorful. There is multi-color tile and multi- 
colored rooms and multi-colored walls. There is some colored 
glass throughout the corridors. Steel beams, if necessarily ex- 
posed, are painted bright colors. The design of the building itself 
as a whole suggests beauty in its appearance. Simplicity and 
naturalness are ingredients in the total plant. Those elements 
which account for beauty in a school are not bought by money, 
but are the product of creative architects who have been assured 
that beauty counts. 


There are other plant considerations in planning for primary 
children. So long as each consideration is scaled to children- 
their needs, their interests, their ways of learning, and their 
aspirations—we can be more nearly certain that we are taking 
an essential step in the direction of quality education. 
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furniture. 
Equipment, 
and Supplies 


Rudolph Minneman 


E who teach know that children grow 
in skills, knowledge, and attitudes 
when they participate in many types of 
learning experiences. To provide and guide 
such experiences, the classroom teacher 
must have ready access to many resources, 
aids, and types of equipment. These are the 
tools with which a skilled teacher carries 
on an effective instructional program. With- 
out these tools, the unique skills of the 
teacher are not adequately used, and the 
quality of the educational program is 
lowered. 
Just as lumber, nails, hammers, and saws 
alone cannot build a house, neither can the 
best modern teaching aids, by themselves, 
produce a sound educational program. The 
most important single factor determining 
the quality of the learning experiences we 
provide children is the classroom teacher. 
To this we would all agree. But we would 
also have to agree that the equipment and 
materials available to the teacher greatly in- 
fluence the type of teaching and learning that takes place. If the 
elementary school is to provide opportunities for the normal 
growth and development of the five- to eight-year-old children 
enrolled, great care must be exercised in the selection of equip- 
ment and materials that are to be used in its classrooms. 


Rudolph Minneman is Elementary Principal, Delphi—Deer Creek Town 
ship Consolidated Schools, Delphi, Indiana. 
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Principals with Purposes 


What is the elementary school principal’s role in providing 


teachers and children with the appropriate tools of teaching and 
learning? 

The degree to which the principal is involved in the selection 
and purchase of equipment and materials varies greatly from 
one administrative unit to another. In one school system, he may 
be remote from the place where decisions are made about equip- 
ment and supplies and be concerned only with distribution of 
materials after they reach his building. In another school sys- 
tem, he may have broad responsibility for planning, budgeting, 
selecting, purchasing, and distributing. 

Whatever the scope of his responsibility, the principal’s role 
should not be passive. He is the one who makes things happen. 
Upon him falls the task of seeing to it that skillful teachers are 
surrounded by the many aids and facilities essential to a sound 
educational program. In situations where he does not actively 
participate in the selection process, he can always express 
“righteous indignation” about the lack of necessary facilities. 
When persistently applied, such action has been known to pro- 
duce results. In situations where he has a major voice in budget- 
ing and purchasing, the principal can make sure that equipment 
and teaching aids get a fair share of his careful planning. 

Such planning does not, of course, take place in a vacuum. 
Through individual and group conferences, the principal iden- 
tifies the interests and needs of the school staff. His observations 
of instruction often reveal gaps and weaknesses which can be 
remedied by new or better facilities. Through visits to other 
schools, close attention to convention exhibits, and keeping an 
eye cocked at professional articles and research reports, he re- 
news his interest and information. In short, he consciously culti- 
vates a creative view of the materials side of learning. 


Furniture for Using 


Children in the kindergarten and primary grades need a pro- 
gram of varied activities. This is an age of energy, exuberant 
spirits, and volatile interests. Such factors must be considered 
in equipping the classroom. 
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Rather generally, the preference is for tables and chairs in 


the kindergarten and first grade. Some teachers prefer a light 


weight pedestal desk in the upper primary period, although 
others still prefer tables and chairs. Chairs and desks or tables 
should be light enough so they can be moved easily and quietly 
to provide space for the many different activities of the school 
day. They must be of durable construction to withstand the wear 
they will receive and should be attractive in color and design. 
Desks or tables should provide ample space for the child’s “‘tools 
of learning.”” The heights of seating and work surfaces should 
be adjustable or of wide enough variation so each child can be 
seated comfortably when working. Furniture with sharp corners, 
poorly finished metal edges, or moving parts that may pinch or 
otherwise injure a child should be avoided. 

Appropriate furniture should also be available for other areas 
of the classroom—for a library table, science corner, and num- 
bers center. Ample and convenient storage should be provided 
for books, materials, and equipment. Movable shelves make for 
ease in storing various sized materials. And movable storage 
units fitted with pegboard backs might serve as room dividers 
and display areas while bringing materials within easy reach of 
any part of the room. 


And Always Books 


If the elementary school principal were placed in the unfortu- 
nate position of being able to choose only one teaching aid in 
preference to all others, he would undoubtedly choose books. 
This would be as true in the lower elementary grades as in the 
upper. These early years of a child’s education are the period 
when we can develop a desire to read and help children discover 
the pleasure of finding friends in books. Intelligently used by 
a skillful teacher, books and other printed materials can do much 
to help us provide for the individual differences in abilities and 
interests among our pupils. 

For books to serve these purposes, they must be varied in sub- 
ject matter and reading level. The range of reading difficulty 
should extend from picture books to simple technical materials 
for the more advanced third-graders. In addition to texts, there 
should be books touching a variety of interest areas: social 
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studies—family life, the farm, community neighbors and helpers, 
Indians, colonial children, children in other lands; science 
flowers, birds, plants, butterflies, rocks, stars, planets, and inven- 
tions; travel—early means of transportation, automobiles, boats, 
airplanes, rockets, and space ships; fairy tales and make- 
believe. 

Experience shows that there are a number of ways to insure 
that children are surrounded with a variety of good reading 
materials. Schools with central libraries often provide each 
classroom with its own collection. Nothing in these collections is 
allowed to become too old or too cold because new items are 
added and the older ones honorably retired to the central library. 
This arrangement has certain merits. Young children can ex- 
plore the central library and discover its mysteries. And, since 
duplication is eliminated, a greater number of titles can be pur- 
chased. The books can receive a wider circulation since they are 
readily available to the pupils of the whole school. 

Other school systems may have a central collection from which 
individual schools may select materials. Trucks convey these 
books to each school on schedule. This service is sometimes com- 
bined with a bookmobile from which children can make their own 
selections. 

Regardless of how the books are housed—in a school library, 
in individual room collections, or in a central system-wide collec- 
tion—each teacher must be able to place on his library table 
books of interest to each pupil. They should be within the child’s 
reading ability and correlated to the work going on in the class. 
Only then will pupils learn what a wonderful source of knowl- 
edge and enjoyment books can be. 

So many new books are published each year that no classroom 
teacher, principal, or librarian could possibly examine and evalu- 
ate each book to be purchased. Publishers’ descriptions are not 
enough for making wise selections. Fortunately, there are reli- 
able annotated lists available to help. (See references 5, 6, 7, 8 
on page 195.) 

Questions are often raised about how much should be spent on 
books. Several state departments of education have indicated 
minimum amounts to be spent per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance. But there is such a great range in the amounts designated 
that one would be more confused than helped by a study of these 
recommendations. These standards do have some value as gen- 
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eral points of reference, especially as to the minimum acceptable 
size of book collections. If we think primarily in terms of teach- 
ing and the needs of today’s child, the proposed standards could 
be a drag upon effective instruction. 

Bringing together two sets of proposals, we might conclude 
that an elementary school of 200 pupils should have at least 425 
different titles of books easy enough for children in the primary 
grades. A school of 500 enrollment would need about 875 titles 
for primary children. 

Important among the books are the encyclopedias which have 
been developed to an exceptionally attractive level. These sets 
vary widely in reading difficulty, illustrations, and content. 
Where the number of copies is limited, the sets can be placed on 
book trucks and rolled from room to room when the need arises. 


Supplies Without Sighs 


Many school systems have prepared “standard lists” of sup- 
plies after considerable study by classroom teachers and prin- 
cipals. The exact types of paper, pins, tapes, paste, and paints 
may vary somewhat from school system to school system or even 
from school to school. These supplies should not be doled out 
automatically to teachers in fixed amounts. The practice of sup- 
plying all teachers at one grade level, or sometimes even through- 
out an entire school, with the same amounts of these items— 
regardless of need or planned use—results in wasted supplies 
and cluttered classroom storage facilities. The important thing 
is to have a wide variety of items available for teachers to use. 

Getting supplies to teachers as they need them is an important 
task of the principal. He should see that such items are available 
with a minimum of red tape and in accordance with the needs of 
the individual teacher and group of children. He also should 


make sure that the supplies are properly stored, systematically 


classified, and expeditiously delivered upon demand. 
More than Gimmicks 


Supplies are closely related to teaching aids. (See reference 4 
on page 194.) Too frequently, we assume that once a school 
system has a “standard list,” the problem can be allowed to drift 
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indefinitely. But in this age of rapidly increasing human knowl- 
edge, there are more tools available than ever before to assist the 
teacher. Among the vast amount of material on the market 
today, there are many “gimmicks” that have very little true 
value in the classroom. 

The elementary school principal must assume his rightful 
position of leadership in helping his staff make their classrooms 
true laboratories of learning and not just storerooms for interest- 
ing devices. The principal should acquaint himself with new 
materials so he can recommend appropriate items to fit the needs 
of particular groups of children. He should create an atmosphere 
in which teachers will feel free to discuss their requests for 
special teaching materials or aids with him. Teachers know the 
daily needs of children in relation to the program; they can be 
helped to evaluate the effectiveness of various aids and to report 
back on their findings. The principal should study the teachers’ 
requests, judge the usefulness of the materials in the particular 
learning situation, and do everything possible to obtain those 
special materials that will aid the learning process. 

A file of “materials to try’ may be useful to the principal in 
making suggestions to staff members. Such a file can be set up 
from advertising circulars, descriptive brochures, ideas picked 
up at exhibits, items mentioned at conferences and in profes- 
sional reading, and from materials used in other schools. This 
file might well be kept in the outer office where it can be easily 
examined by classroom teachers. 

Many aids to teaching are available at little or no cost. (See 
references 2, 3, 4 on page 194.) A number of professional jour- 
nals often list such new resources. Various commercial agencies 
distribute samples and models which, when free from extreme 
advertising, are readily usable in the classroom. Any school can 
have a file of flat pictures mounted and catalogued for quick 
reference. Discarded books, magazines, and newspapers provide 
the basis for such a collection. 

Other teaching aids can be made or collected easily and eco- 
nomically. For example, almost any items used in measurement 
in arithmetic can come from the community—pint and quart 
milk bottles, scales, rulers, yardsticks, peck and bushel measures, 
clocks, and calendars. Both parents and children enjoy helping 


to make these collections and resource files. And, speaking of 
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files, let’s remember that vertical files—or an adequate substitute 
for them—are a necessary part of the operation. 


To See Is To Understand 


Young children are naturally curious about the things that 
make up their world. Cultivation of this curiosity and guiding 
it along constructive lines is one of the most important services 
of teaching. 

These young children learn best by handling objects and par- 
ticipating in actual situations. But there are many objects and 
experiences which cannot be brought into the classroom in their 
original form. Often the best substitutes are pictures, especially 
motion pictures. (See reference 12 on page 195.) Films, however, 
should not be used to replace the real thing when the original 
objects or experiences can be made available. 

Despite the quality of the audio-visual aids now on the market, 
there are problems hindering their acceptance in the classroom. 
One difficulty is that classroom teachers are not well acquainted 
with these aids and their uses; another problem is to find mate- 
rial suitable for children at various age levels; and a third major 
difficulty is to get the materials to the classroom teacher when 
the best use can be made of them. 

School systems vary as to their interest in audio-visual pro- 
grams. The recommended cost of a program, the amount of 
equipment necessary in relation to enrollment, and procedures 
for preparing teachers are among the subjects constantly under 
discussion and require one to examine the literature of the field. 
(See references 10, 11, on page 195.) 


Within the individual school, the audio-visual equipment must 


be housed so it can be moved easily to the classroom as it is 
needed. Projection stands with rubber rollers will facilitate 
moving heavy projectors if there are no stairs involved. Sim- 
plicity of operation is an important factor in selecting any equip- 
ment of this type. Teachers hesitate to use complicated devices. 
In the last analysis, the effective use of audio-visual equipment 
hinges on its simplicity, availability, adaptability, and mobility. 
When it has these characteristics, it needs to be reinforced by the 
enthusiasm and guidance of the principal to become an effective 
tool for learning. 
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We Play To Learn 


Play activities perform a very important role in the physical, 
social, emotional, and mental development of the five- to eight- 
year-old child. This is not “play” in the sense that adults think 
of recreation. Through purposeful play, young children develop 
muscular coordination and motor skills, form habits of self- 
control and hearing, learn to listen to and follow directions, 
develop critical thinking, and form valid judgments. 

There is a wide range in the physical abilities and develop- 
ment of the children at any one of these ages. And there is also 
great variation in their social and emotional maturity. The in- 
structional program must make allowance for these differences 
and, as a result, the play equipment provided must be varied- 
suited to the activities of children at different stages of develop- 
ment. 

Since control of the larger muscles is developing more rapidly 
than coordination and control of the small muscles, outdoor areas 
and equipment should be provided for running, skipping, tum- 
bling, balancing, climbing, sliding, and the like. If funds for 
outside play equipment are very limited, a small expenditure for 
jumping ropes, kick balls, bean bags, and similar items will pro- 
vide activity for far more children than will the purchase of one 
piece of larger equipment. Lines painted on a black-topped area 
for hopskotch, handball, and other games provide for hours of 
activity with little expense. Expenditures should be planned to 
benefit the most children. 

Before purchasing any playground equipment, it should be 
carefully examined with an eye to its safety and durability. 
Sharp corners, poorly finished metal edges, exposed bolts, and 
steps without handrails are safety hazards. Equipment should 
be constructed from materials that will not rust or otherwise 
deteriorate rapidly from exposure to the weather. Money spent 
wisely for safe, durable, properly installed equipment will serve 
the needs of children for a long time. 

In the kindergarten-primary grades, there are many oppor- 
tunities to use play activities and games profitably within the 


classroom itself. (See reference 2 on page 194.) Puzzles of vary- 
ing complexity, number games, word and phonics games, pup- 
pets, drawing paper, modeling clay, and building blocks all are 
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essential. These are things individual children or small groups 
can use quietly before school, during rainy play periods, or at 
other intervals during the day. Such games can help to change 
these periods—often annoying to the teacher and boring to the 
children—into pleasant periods of growth and learning. 

The play activities of primary-age children must include 
rhythm games, singing games, marching, listening to music, and 
playing rhythm instruments. Appropriate records, record play- 
ers, and rhythm instruments help complete classroom equipment. 


To Evaluate Is To Know 


Classroom teachers are not unfamiliar with the importance of 
appraising pupils and classroom methods. During the child’s 
first year of schooling, the teacher is concerned with his general 
health, physical agility, eyesight, hearing, and reading readiness. 
There should be equipment for hearing and vision screening and 
for measuring height and weight. As the child proceeds through 
the grades, tests of reading readiness, intelligence, and achieve- 
ment add to the teacher’s background and understanding. 


While many of these tests can be given by persons with special 
training and qualifications, the teacher and principal must be 
prepated to give and interpret the basic tests. 


At the Right Time and Place 


We can make certain broad generalizations about materials 
and equipment for the use of young children. Any aid that might 
produce eye strain should be avoided. Use of the learning aid 
ought to require only simple adjustment in classroom arrange- 
ment. The aid should take no more than a reasonable amount of 
the pupil’s time since his attention span is limited. Nonconsum- 
able materials should be of durable enough construction to with- 
stand hard usage. And materials should fit well into the planned 
program so they do not become entertainment, rather than edu- 
cational, devices. 

The finest of equipment in the central supply room will not 
help the teacher in the classroom. No one can take the place of 
the principal in managing the tools of teaching. It is his task to 
help the teacher discover, understand, and make effective use of 
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many items of classroom equipment. To do this, he must set up 
an adequate system for scheduling, recordkeeping, and delivering 
materials and equipment to the classroom without consuming too 
much of his own or the teacher’s time. In-service training pro- 
grams should be planned to help teachers discover new ways to 
use the aids available and to arouse a desire to use them 
effectively. 

The ultimate goal of every principal should be to place the 
proper teaching aid in the hands of a skillful teacher at the 
proper time. Only in this way, can he provide a learning situa- 
tion in which each child in the school can develop at his maximum 
rate. 


Useful References for the Principal 


School buildings 


1. American Association of School Administrators, NEA. Plan- 
ning America’s School Buildings. Report of the AASA School 
Building Commission. Washington, D. C.: the Association. 1960. 
229 p. (Deals with many phases of school planning; interesting 
format and readable text.) 


School equipment and supplies 

2. Association for Childhood Education International. Equip- 
ment and Supplies. General Service Bulletin No. 39. Revised 
Edition. Washington, D. C.: the Association. 1957. 98 p. (Lists 
necessary equipment and supplies, age level for use, and names 
of manufacturers and distributors.) 


3. ———. Children Can Make It. Reprint Service Bulletin No. 
28. Washington, D. C.: the Association. 1954 and 1955. 56 p. 
(Ideas for teaching children how to manipulate a variety of 
materials. ) 


Teaching materials 


1. Thomas, R. Murray, and Swartout, Sherwin G. Integrated 
Teaching Materials. Longmans, Green, and Co. 1960. 545 p. (A 
comprehensive, well-illustrated handbook on how to choose, cre- 
ate, and use teaching aids for all grade levels.) 
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Book collections 


5. American Library Association. A Basic Book Collection for 
the Elementary Grades, 1956. Chicago: the Association. 1956. 
133 p. (A standard listing; see also The Booklist and subscrip- 
tion books bulletin.) 


6. Association for Childhood Education International. Bibliog- 
raphy of Books for Young Children. Washington, D. C.: the 
Association. 1956. 130 p. 


7. McConnell, Marion L., and West, Dorothy H. Children’s 
Catalogue. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1956. 852 p. 


8. Rue, E., editor. Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades. 
Revised. Chicago: American Library Association. 1960. 


Encyclopedias 


9. Hart, Laurance H. Comparison of Encyclopedias; the Hart 
Chart. Metuchen, New Jersey: the author. 1957. 1 p. (Lists a 
number of encyclopedias with information on copyright, volumes, 
cost, etc. and author’s comments. ) 


Audio-visual aids 


10. MeMillan, L. Eileen. Guiding Children’s Growth Through 
Music. New York: Ginn and Co. 1959. 246 p. 


11. National Education Association, Audio-Visual Department. 
Evaluative Criteria for Audio-Visual Instructional Materials 
Services. Washington, D. C.: the Association. 1956. 12 p. 


12. 5 . Planning Schools for Use of Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials: No. 1, Classrooms. Washington, D. C.: the Association. 
1958. 64 p. (Also No. 2 on auditoriums and No. 3 on the AV 
instructional materials center.) 


13. H. W. Wilson Company. Educational Film Guide. New 
York: the publisher. 1954-58. 448 p. (Also the Educational 
Filmstrip Guide from the same publisher.) 





Materials 


for 


Young Children 


Clara L. Pitts 


HILDREN in kindergarten and the primary grades need a 
. great variety of materials—things with which they can exer- 
cise their minds and bodies, with which they can explore and 
create. The following list of materials, while in no way compre- 
hensive, does suggest the general types of materials which should 
be available to young children. It does not include such items as 
chairs, tables, bookcases, and storage units. 


Reading Materials 


Books, books, and more books. At least 15 different sets of text- 
books new to children of the grade. Many single copies of 
texts suited to the children’s ability level and a few copies on 
a higher level. Trade books related to children’s interests 
some in large print with short sentence structure. All books 
should be printed on good paper and be well illustrated. 

Newspapers. Sections of the paper suited to topics being studied 
by children—the real estate section for children studying 
homes. 


Clara L. Pitts is a recently retired elementary school principal. At the 
time of retirement she was principal of Ann Beers School, Washington, D. C. 
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Magazines and pamphlets. Related to children’s interests and 
to subjects in which their interest needs to be aroused. 

Materials prepared by children. Big books of child-dictated 
stories from other classes or left over from previous groups. 


Building Materials and Tools 


Building blocks. Many types are on the market. 

Corrugated boxes of different sizes and shapes depending on what 
is to be built. Pieces of beaver board. Orange crates. 

Lathes or similar strips of wood 

Work table where children can saw and hammer 

Saw, hammer, nails, sandpaper 


(C'reati ‘ Er pression Mate rials 


Rhythmic expression aids. Instruments for rhythm band—either 
bought or homemade. Record player with suitable records. 

Tools for experimenting with color. Paints, crayons, easel. 

Paper—manila, art, newsprint, craft. Brushes. Cloths for clean- 
ing brushes. Small jars. Aprons from fathers’ old shirts. 

Aids for experimenting with sound—piano, xylophone, drums, 
etc. Music books. 


Materials for experimenting with form. Clay. Newspaper pulp. 
Soap to carve. Oilcloth and cotton batting to make stuffed 
animals. Twine. Paste. Blunt-pointed scissors. 


Educational Toys 


Motor toys. Trucks of different types—-general, sand, fire, dump, 
repair. Autos. Airplanes. Child’s wheelbarrow or wagon. 
Doll carriage. 

Dolls. Different sizes, different members of a family, different 
nationalities. These may be homemade or commercial. 

Homemaking toys. Furniture. Utensils for cooking, eating, 
cleaning. 

Telephone and scales. Adding machine for store. 


Science Materials 


Many of the materials needed in this area can be brought from 
home or purchased at a very small cost. Needs will vary from 
class to class and from year to year. 
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Equipment for watching and tending animals, plants, and insects. 
Aquarium, terrarium, vivarium, flower pots, animal cages, 
garden tools. 

Test tubes. Test tube holders and racks. 

Electric plate or canned heat 

Dry cell and batteries 

Insulated copper wire 

Electric push button and bell 

Thermometer (indoor, outdoor) 

Hand lenses, magnifying glasses, prism glass 

Magnets 

Small pulleys 


Mathematics Materials 


Tools for measurement. Yardstick, ruler, tape measure. Pint 
and quart jars, measuring cups and spoons. 

Number boards 

Flannel boards 

Place value charts 

Fraction boards 

Bead framer or various forms of the abacus 

Number cards of many types 

Games which encourage counting: dominoes, parchesi 


Social Studies Materials 


Simple globe 

Map of neighborhood—perhaps made by children 

Materials listed under Building Materials and Creative Expres- 
sion Materials 

Flat pictures 


Visual Education Aids 


Slide projector. Film projector. 
Strip films, slides 
Pictures—colored and black and white 


Physical Education Materials 


Much of this equipment can be homemade. In any case, safety 
considerations are a must—all equipment should have smooth 
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surfaces; spongy surfaces should be beneath all apparatus; 
heights should be kept low. 

Balls. Many of varying sizes. 

Balance beam. This can be a plank placed on blocks about six 
inches high. The plank should be able to hold the weight of 
several children and be about 10 to 12 feet long. 

Steps for climbing. These can be made by placing a bench on 
each side of a table. 

Low horizontal bar. Swings. Slides. Teeter-totters. 

Jungle gym and other clinging apparatus—ropes, maze, etc. 

Large drainpipe held in place by cement 

Hollow concrete structures shaped like animals, ships, trucks 

Inclined runway 

Strong square wooden boxes 


These are some of the materials and equipment which can be 
used to provide children with the opportunities they need for 
exploring, manipulating, experimenting, creating. 
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Home-School 
Relationships 


Some sensitive person once said, “Every mother 
hopes her young child will like his first teacher 
but not too much.” Mothers—and fathers—sending 
their child to school for the first time want a teacher 
who will deserve and win the affection and respect 
of the child. At the same time, consciously or un- 
consciously, they have an understandable reluctance 
to share with an outsider the affection and respect 
the child has previously given to them. 

Mothers, fathers, teachers—all of them are im- 
portant people to voung children. They hold similar 
goals for children, but they work in different settings 
to help achieve these goals. Working together, pool- 
ing their knowledge about children, respecting the 
sincerity of each other’s intentions and efforts, 
parents, teachers and principals can give real sup- 
port to the young child. 





Building 
(,ood 


Home-School 
Relationships 


0. W. Kopp 


HEN a child enters school, both he and his parents are 
pews an important, far-reaching experience. For the 
child, going to school represents a transition to a world of broader 
horizons. For his parents, it is also a time of transition—a time 
filled with anxiety and hopes which generally create an intense 
interest in all that surrounds the child’s school experience. 

This is potentially the most fruitful period for building a sound 
relationship between home and school. Once established this 
relationship can not only smooth the child’s early school years 
but also previde a basis for continued intelligent cooperation 
throughout his education. 


Too Many Cakes! 


Generally speaking, the younger the child, the stronger are 
the parent-school relationships. The parent entering his child 
in kindergarten or first grade tends to support the school in 
every respect. Mother reads the school notices, attends the spring 


O. W. Kopp is Director, Elementary Education, Orchard Park Central 
Schools, Orchard Park, New York. 
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“round-up” (the terminology appeals to the cowboy conscious 


child), listens to the advice of the teacher, and is willing to 


assist the schools in many ways. Kindergartners almost never 
face the problem of not having a cake for a holiday party. The 
problem is too many cakes! A shallow concept of participation? 
Perhaps, but a symbol of parental interest. 

What are the reasons for this interest? Why do parent-school 
relationships tend to be strongest at the early childhood level? 

For one thing, an element of dependence enters into the re- 
lationship between home and school during these first years. 
It is a new experience for both parent and child—an experience 
which they look to the school to help make satisfying and suc- 
cessful. The child is usually impressed with his new environ- 
ment—with his classroom, with the other boys and girls, and 
perhaps most of all, with his teacher. The teacher is an extreme- 
ly important person in his eyes for he transfers to her some 
of the dependence which before has been centered on his mother. 
The parent, too, usually feels an element of dependence. He looks 
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to the teacher to keep him informed about his child’s progress 
and to provide the understanding guidance a five- or six-year- 
old needs. And parents are frequently impressed with the 
teacher’s ability to cope with so many children. “I can’t control 
my one, how do you manage so many?” is a fairly common 
reaction. 

Another big motivator toward strong home-school relations in 
these early years is the fact that parents have high expectations 
for their children. They are hoping and dreaming for big things. 
A child is an extension of self and the parent often is anxious 
to see his child succeed where he, the parent, may have failed. 
Or the “upward and onward” concept may come into play. 
Something better in life is in store for the child who does well in 
school. 

These, then, are a few of the elements that contribute to 
parents’ initial high interest in their child’s school experience. 
If teachers and administrators understand these forces and build 
upon them, they will be better able to maintain continuing whole- 
some relationships. 

What are some of the ways the school can go about establish- 
ing a continuing basis for satisfactory contact between home and 
school? 


Off to a Good Start 


It takes careful planning and a considerable amount of time, 
but it is essential that the preschool activities—beginning with 
the school census and culminating with the first day of school 
in the fall—be handled smoothly. These activities are often the 
first formal contact between home and school and will set the 
tenor for much that follows. 

One prerequisite is a clearly defined policy on admission age. 
Once established, this policy should be adhered to by the school 
system. Doing so will go a long way toward avoiding early 
tensions and misunderstandings on the part of parents. 


Most school systems set aside a day in the spring each year 
when preschool children and their parents can visit. The day’s 
activities should be planned to give the school pertinent infor- 
mation about the new pupils and to give both parents and chil- 
dren a better understanding of the school and its program. 

Teachers and principal will find it helpful to arrange a sched- 
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ule of physical examinations and interviews. These should be 
planned under the direction of the principal and utilize, when- 
ever possible, the services of the school nurse and physician, 
special area teachers, and perhaps some parents of children al- 
ready enrolled. These initial examinations and interviews should 
form the basis for beginning each child’s cumulative record 
Special note should be made of the child’s interests and habits 
and of any physical problems or marked deviations in behavior. 
Of course, only the obvious problems can be identified at this 
point, but such information may well be of prime importance 
to the receiving teacher the following September. 

During this spring “round-up” or orientation day, it is im- 
portant to acclimate both parents and children to the school. 
Visits to the classrooms will help them see the kinds of activities 
that take place. Many school systems distribute a printed pam- 
phlet such as Happy Journey, published by the Department of 
Elementary School Principals and the National School Public 
Relations Association, NEA. In other cases, the school itself 
has prepared a booklet which tells parents about its policies and 
program and suggests some of the things they can do to ready 
their child for school. 

It should be pointed out to parents that it is not to their child’s 


best interests for them to oversell school as one big happy party 


with the teacher serving as master of ceremonies. A realistic 
picture of structured activity should be presented instead. With 
this in mind, candy, pop, or gifts should be discouraged for the 
“round-up” day. 

If the school operates a half-day kindergarten, it is vital that 
the question of whether a child will attend the morning or after- 
noon session be settled. Otherwise, the principal can look for- 
ward to a rash of last minute phone calls requesting a change 
in kindergarten assignments. Children’s naps, double change of 
clothes, bridge clubs, or mother working are among the factors 
which will cause many parents to request either morning or 
afternoon assignments. The challenge at this point is to honor 
the legitimate requests and still keep the numbers enrolled in each 
session in balance. 

The first day of school is another strategic point in getting 
both parents and children off to a good start. One good device 
for making this day go well is a staggered admission program. 
Under this arrangement, a small group of eight to ten children 
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report to school each day until the teacher has had an opportu- 
nity to meet all the new children in small groups. This routine 
will, of course, culminate in the total group coming together at 
the end of the week. A staggered admissions plan such as this can 
do much to help keep tears and emotional upsets to a minimum. 
And it also gives the teacher a chance to know each of the new 
pupils more quickly. 

From an administrative standpoint, a staggered admissions pro- 
gram can easily be set up. Where attendance figures are impor- 
tant to state aid, the slight loss in financial assistance is more 
than compensated by a smooth beginning of the early childhood 
program and by the establishment of good relations with parents. 


Understanding the Curricuiam 


Once their child is in school, parents are extremely anxious 


to know about the kind of program he is experiencing—what he 
is learning and how. 

It is often difficult to explain the relatively unstructured pro- 
gram—from the standpoint of subject matter—to which children 
are introduced in kindergarten. At this level, children do not 
acquire knowledge and understandings through textbooks and 
drill. As a result, the learnings, as well as the learning patterns, 
are harder for the untrained eye to observe and detect. Yet, in 
every good kindergarten, learnings in language arts, science, 
health, safety, arithmetic, and music are taking place. But to 
explain this to parents and give them genuine insight calls for 
professional skill. For example, it is difficult to explain that cer- 
tain reading experiences are provided in kindergarten even when 
no reader is placed in the child’s hands. Parents will often ask: 
“Why doesn’t my Johnny have a reading book? Why can’t the 
reading process be speeded up so he’ll learn more?” These are 
questions which have to be answered and with considerable skill 
if there are to be continuing good home-school relationships. 

At the first-grade level, the introduction of more formalized 
reading skills frequently poses a stumbling block for the parent 
as well as the child. If the child progresses satisfactorily, of 
course, no great difficulty is encountered. But if his maturation 
is slow or the child is incapable of rapid learning, it is essential 
that parents understand why their child can’t yet read. Other- 
wise, lay relations can take a serious setback. 
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Guidance and Counseling 


One vital means of keeping parents informed about their 
child’s school progress, and thereby maintaining good home- 
school relations, is through frequent parent conferences. And 
this is important for the child as well as for the parent. 

The child’s first year in school, whether in kindergarten or 
first grade, is a period full of implications for the future. A child 
can stumble and this can often be seen as a reflection upon the 
adults who surround him—parents and teachers. Expectations 
which are too high, failure to deal with problems realistically 
and to draw out the best capabilities in the child can be tragic 
to him. He is vulnerable in this situation because the learning 
process cannot go on unless there is a warm relationship shared 
by parents, child, and teacher. Education is no assembly line 
process ; rapport is a major factor. 

Educators must be aware that pitfalls can develop at any time 
and should put forth every effort to make parents aware, too, of 
some of these possible difficulties. Problem situations do de- 
velop and the ability to ride them out and find a solution is 
certainly one test of the soundness of a parent-school relation- 
ship. 

To foresee and anticipate a child’s potential stumbling blocks 
is, of course, a difficult task. Proper use of a well-kept cumulative 
record, however, can help a school staff anticipate some of these 
possible problems. It should play an important role in counseling 
with parents. 

The cumulative record should be started, as mentioned before, 
at the time the child makes his initial contact with the school. 
Teachers should take advantage of opportunities to observe 
children in informal, unstructured, as well as more formal situa- 
tions and record these observations. This is a chance to develop 
a file of behavior traits and patterns. Utilizing this information, 
along with other data added to the record as the child progresses, 
we can and should talk factually to parents. For example, 
the teacher may note that Billy has a tendency to display selfish 
behavior. He very frequently grasps toys from the hands of 
other children and, if they resist, he becomes emotionally upset 
and occasionally has a temper tantrum. This type of informa- 
tion, recorded by the teacher, may well be the basis for a con- 
structive parent-teacher conference. 
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Organized Group Activities 


Most of the home-school relationships discussed thus far have 
centered around individual parents and their contacts with the 
school. And, during the early school years, these are probably 
the most significant. But we must also remember that there are 
more structured group channels through which parents, as well 
as other members of the community, have contact with the school. 

Since the Second World War, there has been a noticeable trend 
toward more and more lay activity through organized groups. 
In many instances, these groups have produced admirable re- 
sults—increased financial support, district reorganization, im- 
proved programs in special education, recreation, and health are 
a few examples. Unfortunately, there have been some cases in 
which lay organizations have had less desirable effects. Some- 
times this has been partly due to the failure of administrators 
and teachers to provide needed leadership. 

When properly directed, organized lay participation is an 
influential force in bringing about better schools. The profession 
cannot abdicate its responsibility for providing leadership to 
these groups. 

What kind of leadership is needed? Certainly, a keen under- 
standing of long-range and immediate objectives of education, 
seen in relation to the socio-economic environment, is essential. 
This can, perhaps, be referred to as a sensitivity to the needs 
of education in terms of existing community conditions. Courage 
to set a course of sound action based on knowledge, and then to 
move ahead is another fundamental. Leadership also calls for 
the appropriate involvement of professional colleagues and as 
many segments of the public as possible. Ability to secure and 
retain this support, even if the going is difficult, is also important. 

Professional leadership must also recognize the necessity to 
work with all elements of the public in bringing about effective 
group action. Perhaps there may be some parents who are a bit 
befuddled due to conflicting reports concerning the public schools 
which have bombarded them from all sides. But there are 


also many whose approach is cooperative and sincere—people 
who may have their questions and problems but approach them 
on a constructive plane. These are the people who should be the 
core of any organized attempt to foster home-school relation- 
ships. 
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There is nothing magical in a citizens’ committee, advisory 
council, mothers’ group, or parent-teacher organization. The 
mere fact that a school has one or all of these organizations does 
not guarantee a good educational program; nor does it guarantee 
that home-school relationships will necessarily be strengthened. 
But these groups can contribute to such objectives when certain 
conditions are met and certain procedures are followed. 

When sponsoring a project for an organized lay group, there 
should be: 


e A clearly defined and stated problem and objective 
A clear understanding of the responsibilities of all involved, 
including the final decision-making authority 
effective communication for idea development 
An appropriate size of group 
A means for testing possible solutions 
A time limit for work on the specific project 
Willingness among the professional staff to provide leader- 
ship in launching the project. 


For his part, the school administrator needs to be honestly 
committed to the group process. Otherwise, there is little chance 
for successful lay committee activity. At the same time, the ad- 
ministrator sneuid not and cannot turn over complete responsi- 


bility to the citizens’ group. It is his job to work cooperatively 
with the lay people involved and to do it in such a way that the 
results will strengthen the schools as well as community-school 
relationships. 


In all contacts between home and school—from the individual 
parent-teacher conference to the spring “round-up” to organ- 
ized lay councils—there must be careful planning on the part of 
the professional staff. Too much is at stake for the children we 
teach to have it any other way. 





When Children 

Start School .. 2... 
Are 
Parents 
Ready? 


Donald C. Klein 


EXT to the sheer fun of being with and loving one’s children, 
the greatest zest in parenthood comes from the repeated 
opportunities it affords mother and father to deepen and enlarge 
their own experience. Such an opportunity comes when a child 


goes off to school. At this time, husband and wife enter into 
still another stage of development. 

True, little has been written about the phases of parenthood, 
real as they are. As yet no zealous investigator has appeared 
to trace the normal progress of parents as Dr. Gesell and his 
associates have done with the normal growth patterns of chil- 
dren. To date the stages of parenthood are charted mainly in 
the minds of those who, when they are grandparents, can look 
back on the completed cycle of the child-rearing years. 

Of course, every phase of parenthood has its special demands. 
And from the day a child sets out for school, think of what new 
demands are made on his father and mother—by the child, by the 
parents on each other, and also by the neighbors and society at 
large. Equally striking are the parents’ changing attitudes, 


Donald C. Klein is a staff member of the Human Relations Service of 
Wellesley, Massachusetts, and of the Harvard University School of Public 
Health. His article appeared in the April 1960 issue of the National Parent 
Teacher, under the title “He’s Ready for School—Are You?” and is re 
printed with permission of the publisher 
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feelings, and behavior toward the child. “Now that you’re in 
school ee Pr 

This is a time of transition, of establishing new expectations 
and standards, for parents and child alike. Often the parents 
find themselves coping not only with new situations but with 
new emotional reactions of their own, which often puzzle or even 
dismay and frighten them. The old parent-child relationship is 
no longer completely adequate; a new one is emerging but is not 
yet fully formed. 

Although much has been written about preparing the child for 
school, we find very little about helping parents grow through 
that same process. Because of this gap the Human Relations 
Service, a community mental health center in Wellesley, Mas- 
sachusetts, asked several groups of parents to join in a study of 
what happens to the family when a child enters school. The 
following observations and ideas are those that emerged from the 
work of the forty families who cooperated in the study. Their 
help was secured through the principals, kindergarten teachers, 
and PTA’s of two elementary schools in two communities. 

All forty agreed that for four to six weeks after school started, 
a more or less acute period of uncertainty reigned throughout the 


household. One parent described the experience as something 
akin to being in an empty car on a strange roller coaster in a 
dense fog! To savor that experience, if only at second hand, 
iet us follow Mr. and Mrs. Austin and their daughter Alice 
through the first weeks of school. (The Austins are a pretty 
normal sort of family; in fact, they are typical of our forty 
families. ) 


Present Tense 


During the weeks immediately before the opening of school, 
tension mounted in the Austin home. Mrs. Austin found herself 
taking time out from the flurry of preparations to wonder if 
her little girl was really ready for school. Would it be frighten- 
ing? Perhaps boring? In either case, could Alice take it? Worse 
yet, maybe the school wouldn’t be able to take Alice. 

Mr. Austin began to notice that his wife was looking at their 
little daughter with a newly critical and less accepting eye. He 
felt his wife was like an artist putting the final, critical touches 
on a crucial masterpiece just before a one-man show. He became 
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involved in earnest discussions with his wife about what they 
should do if Alice said, “I don’t want to go to school.” He was 
an advocate of firmness: “Of course you'll go. Everyone goes to 
school!” Mrs. Austin favored the casual approach: “Well, honey, 
why don’t we just wait and see?’”’ Meanwhile she found herself 
giving school quite a “build-up” to Alice. “School is a marvelous 
place, dear. They have toys and wonderful games and books. 
You'll be so happy there!” 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Austin also wondered whether they had 
given their daughter the right kind of experiences. And what 
about discipline? Had she had enough? Would she get along 
with the other children? Should they have sent her to nursery 
school? Maybe there hadn’t been enough playmates her own age 
in the neighborhood. 

During intermittent moments of reflection, Mrs. Austin was 
amazed, even a little bit amused, that she felt as she did. At 
au meeting of the cooperating parents two nights before school 
began, she remarked that 1) her daughter seemed to be growing 
smaller and more fragile by the minute as the day drew near and 
2) she herself was feeling more and more like a high school 
freshman preparing for her first formal dance—not knowing 
quite how to act but wanting desperately to succeed in this new 
experience. “Yes,” said one of the other mothers, “we're all 
excited and thrilled yet afraid our slips will show.” 

All too quickly the day finally came. Mrs. Austin, torn be- 
tween taking her daughter to school and letting her go alone, 
compromised by sending her off with a fourth-grader who lived 
next door. Alice looked very small indeed as she walked down 
the street with nine-year-old Nancy. Mrs. Austin recalled the 
tremendous brick building and the great hordes of children that 
greeted her on her first school day. But she told herself, ‘You've 
done what you can. You lived through it and so will she.” 

At the next parents’ meeting, Mrs. Austin summoned up the 
courage to admit that the first week of school was a mixed 
blessing. Proud she was, and relieved, too, since everything had 
gone well and all her worries had been groundless. However, 
she had felt an unexpected disquiet, even some sadness. Well, 
she went on, if the truth were known she had been more than a 
little depressed and had even wept. She knew now what her 
mother had meant when she said, “They grow up altogether too 


fast!” Mrs. Austin’s confession livened up what had been a very 
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lethargic meeting. Other mothers laughed with relief and ad- 
mitted that they, too, had felt the same way. 


What Goes On? 


During the next two weeks, Mrs. Austin found herself be- 
coming increasingly irritated over the status quo. She was dying 
to know what was happening at school. Guarded questions 
yielded little information. (“Oh, we just played, Mommy.”) 
Some of the other mothers were just as irritated for quite the 
opposite reason. Their children talked about nothing but school- 
mentioning people, things, and activities that meant little if any- 
thing to their parents. 

Meanwhile, it was obvious that things were happening at 
school. Alice suddenly became quite grown up. She was, for her, 
very polite; her table manners improved immensely. At the same 
time, she was tired and irritable. More alarming, she was be- 
ginning to suck her thumb and pull her hair, something she 
hadn’t done since she was three. Mrs. Austin found herself 
wondering about the teacher. What kind of person was this who 
wielded such a potent influence over her and her child? 

At the next group meeting, the Austins and the other parents 
threw themselves into a discussion of some burning philosophical 
issues. Is it possible for a school to be so regimented that it can 
destroy the individuality of the child? How can parents help 
their children maintain the proper amount of independence 
without turning them into utter nonconformists? Possibly even 
more troubling was the question of aggression. Two children 
had got into a fight at school, and the teacher had not intervened 
immediately. Some parents felt that children should not be 
allowed to fight under any circumstances. Others didn’t want 
their youngsters to be bullies but thought they should be able to 
defend themselves. 

The Austins and the other parents were interested to hear 
that one mother had visited her child’s classroom a few days 
before. They were relieved to learn that the visit had upset 
neither teacher nor children. Alice’s teacher had told Mrs. 
Austin that she was welcome to visit at any time, but somehow, 
Mrs. Austin now realized, she had been afraid to do so. She 
decided she would drop by the school the first chance she got, 
and a week later she found her opportunity. After sitting for 
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a while in the classroom she had a brief chat with the teacher, 
who seemed genuinely pleased to see her and had only nice things 
to say about Alice. Mrs. Austin was somewhat reassured, though 
afterward she couldn’t help wondering whether the teacher 
would be entirely frank with her if anything were wrong. All 
in all, however, she decided to accept a policy of “no news is 
good news.” 

The experience of Mr. and Mrs. Austin was highly representa- 
tive. It was striking, in fact, that the sequence of emotional 
reactions was almost identical from family to family. All the 
parents in the group noticed marked changes in their children 
as school got under way, mostly in the direction of increased 
independence and ability to care for themselves. Almost all the 
children showed some signs of increased strain—thumb sucking, 
hair pulling, bed wetting, nail biting, fatigue, loss of appetite 
which in most cases ended after the first four or five weeks of 
school. All the parents were aware of a strain on themselves. 

Most parents had a sense of irritation toward the child and 
the teacher during the first few weeks of school. Their child 
was now leading a life they could not share. The teacher was 
altogether too influential; it would be nice to find some minor 
flaw in her professional competence. 

After this time of vague resentment, they began to settle 
down again and view the situation in better perspective. Often 
a visit to the classroom and a chat with the teacher helped. In 
one school, a tea for the parents gave the mothers a feeling that 
they could once again share an important part of their children’s 
lives. Here is where the PTA begins to play its truly vital role. 


Feeling Our Way 


And now that we have followed our group of parents through 
their common experience, two points deserve emphasis: First of 
all, the intense, sometimes strongly negative feelings uncovered 
in this study may make it difficult for parents to face their 
child’s teacher in the early weeks of school with comfort or per- 
sonal security. It is not just that they are remembering their 


‘ 


own “schoolmarms,” if such they had. Mothers especially—and 
understandably—feel that their competence as parents will be 
judged by the kind of child they send off to school. Moreover, 
the sense of loss, of having closed a chapter in the history 
of one’s relationship with one’s child, cannot be over-esti- 
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mated. Our study disclosed that genuine tears were shed, but 
more often than not they were the mother’s tears, not the child’s. 

Finally, there is the first of several experiences of “betrayal” 
at the hands of the child, whose care and guidance are now 
shared with another adult. To caricature feelings we might say 
that the parent (temporarily) looks on the teacher as a harsh 
judge, an unfeeling child stealer, and an arch competitor. 

The second point is that the impact described here does not 
seem to be limited to first-born children. Families with two, 
three, four, and in one instance six children going off to school 
reported that they, too, had to live through a similar process of 
loss and altered relationships with each one. Not only the parents 
but we ourselves were surprised to discover this. But perhaps 
it is not so surprising after all. There is no avoiding the growth 
of a child. There is no forestalling the repeated stretchings of 
the umbilical cord as a child’s world expands farther and farther 
beyond the back yard. And oftentimes experience, though it 
helps us to anticipate and to understand, cannot help us to avoid 
the natural emotions that certain events evoke. 

Because of the deep feelings involved, the study suggests, 
it is not a completely simple matter for parents to find the best 
way to relate to their children’s teachers. This is something 
to be worked at, so that parents will understand that mixed 
feelings are wel!l-nigh universal and be encouraged to face such 
feelings with honesty. For where understanding and encourage- 
ment are lacking, parents run the risk of falling into a common 
and very human habit—that of expressing their feelings througn 
defensive criticism of their children’s teachers. These parents 
may lose their chance to develop the helpful alliance between 
home and school that means so much to every child. If they do, 
all become the losers; for teachers, like parents, are also con- 
stantly searching for the best ways to promote children’s growth 
and learning. 

To answer “Yes” to the question, ““When children start school, 
are parents ready?” mothers and fathers do not have to deny 
their mixed feelings. Rather, it may be possible to understand 
and accept them—even accord them the wry humor for which 
Americans are noted—without acting upon them. Having mas- 
tered the lesson, parents will be well on the way toward a 
successful encounter with a phase of parenthood that spells 
maturity for themselves and growth for their children. 














Status 


and ‘Trends 


The American ideal of education for everyone is 


most nearly achieved for our young children. Parents 
have wanted education for their children; educators 

many of them parents—have sought to provide it. 
This has meant the combined efforts of many people 
in planning programs, establishing policies in regard 
to entrance age and class size; staffing the classrooms; 
working for standards in certification; improving 
the pre-service education of teachers; and securing 
financial support. These are evidénces of the value 
we place upon children, the hope of the world. 

But, in spite of progress, we have not done the 
best that can be done—and should be done—for our 
young children. We need to take stock of present 
status and promising trends. This may move us still 
further toward the American ideal of good education 
for all children. 





Status 
and ‘Trends in 
Karly Childhood 


Education 


Hazel F. Gabbard 


ARLY childhood education is not new; it is centuries old. In 

the writings of the ancient Greeks and in both the Old and 
New Testaments, the importance of early childhood education 
was recognized as a great influence in the life of an adult and 
his achievements. Plato’s words have meaning for the elemen- 
tary educator today as never before. ‘‘Whatever the creature, be 
it plant or animal, tame or wild, if its earliest growth makes a 
good start that is the most important step towards the consumma- 
tion of that excellence of which its nature is capable.” Through- 
out the years, this belief has echoed and re-echoed. But today the 
educator has passed from belief to knowledge, and research in 
child growth and development has confirmed the judgment of 
common sense. 


Hazel F. Gabbard is Specialist for Extended School Services and Parent 
Education, U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
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It is appropriate that the elementary school principal and 
teacher take an active interest in the child’s education before he 
begins school. Children learn much through their informal as 
well as formal educational experience—a fact which directs our 
attention to the nature of the background they bring from their 
home and community to the classroom. There are other reasons, 
as well, why the teacher and principa! must concern themselves 
with education before first grade. 

First, it is desirable that a child’s education be continuous. 
This means building on what has gone before. Second, it is 
known that all education has its roots in early childhood. Third, 
research has shown that the first six years are a period of awe- 
some opportunity for development. Fourth, educators no longer 
conceive of education as only a process of imparting information. 
They know that a child’s personality is greatly affected by the 
things which have happened to him. Elementary education, 
rightly conceived, would be concerned with a child’s education 
beginning with birth. 

The home has always given a child his first educational guid- 
ance. Parents are the child’s first teachers and their influence 
continues to affect the child’s learning throughout his school 
years. Recent social changes have greatly affected the American 
home today, and it is known that changes will likely continue at 
a rapid rate, making life very different today from the way it 
was only a short time ago and markedly different from only a 
little further back. For example, the whole approach to the 
matter of assisting and supplementing home training has under- 
gone radical change. 

These changes do not mean necessarily that what is basic in 
good home education for young children has changed, but it does 
mean that there has been a change in the concept of the com- 
munity’s role in meeting the educational needs of young children. 
These changes have made schools for very young children not 
only valid, but also significant and even essential. 


To get a perspective on how the extension of elementary edu- 
cation has taken place, we must look back almost a century. 
Kindergartens were established as private schools and became 


part of public schools as early as the eighteen-seventies. These 
schools for young children were principally in underprivileged 
neighborhoods and were considered a community service for chil- 
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dren who needed extra-home education. Today the kindergarten 
is accepted as the right of all children prior to entering first 
grade. In the early nineteen-twenties, nursery schools were in- 
troduced as demonstration schools of a college or university, and 
research findings on child learning and guidance were put into 
practice. 

Thus, from the start, the extension of education programs 
downward has been guided by scientific knowledge concerning 
child growth and development based on research. Through sound 
beginnings, nursery schools and kindergartens have won recog- 
nition as important units of elementary education and as the 
foundation of the American public school system. 


Types of Educational Programs for Young Children 


There are many different types of educational programs for 
young children. Some are organized and operated by individuals, 
some by groups of parents, some by organizations or agencjes. 


While differences in administration and organization may} be 
found in these programs, the primary objective of them all i$ to 
provide appropriate educational experiences for the child three, 
four, and five years of age. The most frequently found types of 
schools are described below. 


Kindergarten: A school operated under public or nonpublic aus- 
pices, enrolling children five years of age on a regular basis for 
a year prior to first grade, and providing a continuous educa- 
tional experience under a qualified teacher and in close coopera- 
tion with parents. Some schools provide two years of kin¢der- 
garten, admitting children at four years of age. 


Nursery school: A school operated under public or nonpublic 
auspices, enrolling children three and four years old on a regular 
basis for a one- or two-year period prior to kindergarten, and 
providing a continuous educational program under qualified 
teachers and in close cooperation with parents. 


Cooperative nursery school or kindergarten: A nursery school or 
kindergarten adapted to serve parents in guiding the education 
of children in a continuous group experience under a teacher 
qualified in early childhood education. The school is administered 
by parents who participate in a variety of ways. 
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Nursery school and kindergarten in a child development labora- 
tory: A child development center operated by a college or univer- 
sity for research purposes. Through their research on children 
and their development, these schools often demonstrate new 
ways of meeting children’s needs. They also demonstrate the 
interrelatedness of knowledge about human growth and behavior 
in such fields as psychology, education, home economics, soci- 
ology, and medicine 


Play group or play school: A neighborhood group for early child- 
hood education, meeting informally with a teacher to guide chil- 
dren’s socializing experiences. The group may meet for a 
morning one to several days a week, with considerable flexibility 
in arrangements. 


Nursery school and kindergarten for exceptional children: A school 
established to meet specific physical, mental, or social needs of 
atypical children. These schools for young children are often set 
up for early diagnosis, trea ..ent, and guidance of atypical chil- 
dren, and the staff members of such schools work closely with 
parents. 


Guided observation nursery school/kindergarten for parent educa- 
tion: A nursery school or kindergarten to which parents bring 
their children for a morning. In these schools, the children may 
have the experience of playing with other children of the same 
age and the parents may watch a teacher guide their learning. 
Following the parents’ observation, there is a discussion period 
with a parent education leader on a variety of child development 
subjects. Many such programs are conducted by a public school 
system as part of their parent education activities. This type of 
group may also be adapted as a laboratory in human growth and 
development for observation by high school boys and girls. 

While it is essential that all group programs for young chil- 
dren be operated with good standards, there are some programs 
whose’ primary purpose is to care for the child rather than to 
provide a continuous educational program. Children may be 
placed in these groups when family emergencies necessitate 
temporary care outside the home. Some children of working 
mothers may also attend such groups, although many children 
of mothers employed outside the home are placed in a nursery 
school or kindergarten. 
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Communication Between Nonpublic and Public Schools 


With many children now entering the public schools after at- 
tending a private nursery school or kindergarten, it is essential 
that there be continuing communication between the public 
schools and the nonpublic feeder schools. While we are gradu- 
ally acquiring more information about these schools and develop- 
ing better lines of communication, it still is not possible to obtain 
a national picture of this aspect of the educational scene. 

In recent years, many state departments of education have be- 
come interested in the growing movement of nonpublic schools 
for young children. They have taken steps to develop nursery 
school and kindergarten standards and guides. In a number of 
states, the department of education provides a consultant to non- 
public schools for young children whose job it is to evaluate these 
programs and to enable a school to register and become ac- 
credited with the state education agency. Local school officials 
provide valuable assistance to the state departments by passing 
on in*ormation about private schools in their communities. 

The number of children attending a nursery school, kinder- 
garten, or first or second grade of a private school presents a 
new problem at the local level for the public elementary schools. 
When children come from a private to a public school, it is desir- 
able that they bring with them a record of their progress and 
attendance. Very often, this kind of information is not received. 
The private school teachers may not realize that when children 
transfer, the public school would like to have the benefit of the 
previous teacher’s experience with a child and any pertinent in- 
formation about him. More communication is needed also with 
parents when their children transfer to a public school. 

Public and private school staffs should be encouraged to ex- 
change information on school policies, regulations, curriculum, 
and other areas of concern. Many public school educators who 
have taken time to get acquainted with the personnel in other 
schools in their community have reported satisfaction with their 
relationships. They have found, as questions have been raised 


about local health regulations, school entrance policies, records, 
and placement of children, that much is unknown to private 
school people about the public school program. Topics found of 


special concern to teachers in private schools include: 
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e What constitutes a good background for successful first- 
grade work? 

e What learnings do children usually acquire at the first-grade 
level? 


e What should be the policy on the use of workbooks? 


Questions such as these often lead to further conferences. 
Sometimes the private and public school personnel work on a 
handbook for parents to help them better understand school pol- 
icies and the type of program they can expect for their children. 

Elementary schools have made real strides ahead in planning 
for children who enter school directly from home. Now they need 
to direct more attention to their feeder schools. 


School Entrance Age—Legal Provisions 


A study of trends relating to school policies on admission age 
reveals some interesting changes in our national life. Not long 
ago, conscientious and thoughtful parents considered seven or 
eight years of age a good time for a child to begin school. It was 
thought wise to give a child more time to play and grow in a 
leisurely way without pressuring him by the tasks that school 
imposes. Now it seems a bit old-fashioned if a parent waits until 
a child is seven to send him to school. Six has become the most 
accepted age to enter first grade. Children begin kindergarten 
usually at five, sometimes earlier. And even before kindergarten, 
many children will have attended a nursery school. 

What factors in our national life have brought about this 
lowering of the school entrance age? Parents in the United 
States now consider an education more important than did their 
parents or grandparents. Some parents, ambitious for their chil- 
dren, try to push them ahead faster than is good. Research 
findings in child development show the value of educational ex- 


periences children derive from being in a nursery school or 
kindergarten group. Parents with only one child seek companion- 
ship for him with other children. And in homes that are 
crowded, parents look for a place where their children will not 
be so curbed by lack of space. Perhaps all these reasons and 
others contribute to the pressures state legislators feel when 
they revise state laws concerning school entrance age. 
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State laws related to compulsory school attendance: Both compul- 
sory and permissive school attendance laws have been enacted 
and revised in recent years. Since 1918, state laws have made 
school attendance compulsory for children of specified ages. The 
compulsory school attendance laws have at intervals been 
amended in favor of an earlier entrance age. Twenty states since 
1918 have lowered the required age for school entrance from 
eight to seven years. 

Five states now require school attendance at six years. Thirty- 
five states mention seven as the compulsory school age; and six 
states have eight years as the beginning school age. Two states 
have repealed their attendance laws, and in three others, the law 
is not enforced. 


State laws related to permissive school attendance: The trend to 
change permissive school attendance laws in favor of an earlier 
admission age is another indication that parents are wanting 
their children to start school sooner. A review of state laws in 
1957 by the U.S. Office of Education showed that two states set 
six and one-half years as the permissive school entrance age to 
first grade; 37 states specify six years; three states establish 
five and one-half years; and six states permit children to enter 
grade one at five years. 

In relation to kindergarten entrance, 13 states stipulate five 
years as the base age for entering school; one state, four and 
one-half years; fourteen, four years; three, three years; and 
eight say that children under six may be admitted to kinder- 
garten. Seven states do not mention a permissive age for kinder- 
garten admission and in two, the law is silent. 

The laws relating to admission to public nursery school show 
that 17 states provide that the local board of education may 
establish and operate nursery schools as part of the elementary 
school for children three years and older. In several other states, 
the floor for nursery school and kindergarten education is left 
to the discretion of the local school board. 


City policies: Local school systems vary considerably, within the 
limits of state law, on their entrance age policies. 

In several nationwide surveys of city school systems in the 
nineteen-fifties, it was found that the kindergarten entrance age 


adopted by a majority of urban areas was four years, eight 
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months, as of September. But the range was substantial—from 
three years, seven months, to five years. First-grade entrance 
age ranged from five years to six years, five months, with the 
majority using five years, eight or nine months. 


Factors Influencing Desirable Entrance Age 


The increasing population of five- and six-year-olds coming to 
the public schools during the past decade has posed serious prob- 
lems for school administrators. On the local level, they have 
faced pressures from parents to admit younger children to school. 
State officials usually permit local boards of education to make 
adjustments of a few months in their school admission ages. In 
view of this practice, there has seemed to be no recognized school 
entrance age, but rather a “sway with the wind” policy. Hence, 
it is important to review the factors influencing the appropriate 
age for children to enter school. 


Individual differences and the school program: Speaking of the 
age at which children should enter school, one educator has put 
it this way: “It is not the age at which children enter school 


which matters so much as what happens to them when they get 


there, and what kind of program and experiences are provided.” 

It has been demonstrated that young children—three, four, or 
five years old—can go to school and learn things appropriate to 
these ages. But frequently, the kind of school suitable for these 
children and the school some parents and educators expect differ 
in fundamental ways. In discussing entrance age, we should keep 
in mind the type of program the school offers to children. 

To many people, “going to school” and “learning to read” are 
synonymous. But learning to read is not the sole purpose of edu- 
cation, although it is very important. Schools must take into 
account how children grow and their readiness for giving atten- 
tion to academic tasks. Some tasks are postponed until children 
evidence sufficient maturity and motivation to undertake them. 
When they are pushed into jobs which are beyond them, they 
become sick of heart, body, and mind, or develop the idea that 
education is a guessing game. 

The expectation that each child will learn to read soon after 
he enters the primary grades and as soon as is good for him is a 
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reasonable one. But the requirement that all children begin the 
process of learning to read at six or before appears to many 
educators out of reason. Mental age, maturity of physical and 
social development, facility with language, and background of 
experiences, rather than chronological age, determine the child’s 
capacity to learn to read. Some children are ready for reading 
at five; others are not ready before seven or eight. 

Several studies have been made that highlight the differences 
found among children in the kindergarten and primary grades. 
In New York City, a typical group of children who entered 
school at the same time and who had the same amount of school- 
ing showed a range of 108 months when they were in the fourth 
grade. In other words, there was a spread of nine years in this 
group though all started in school together. 

In another study, Walter W. Cook showed that differences 
grow greater as children progress upward through the grades. 
He states: “When a random group of six-year-olds enter first 
grade, two percent of them will be below the average four-yvear- 
old in general mental development, and two percent will be above 
the average eight-year-old. Disregarding the extreme two per- 
cent at either end, there is a four-year range in general intelli- 
gence. By the time this group has reached the sixth grade, the 
range will have increased to almost eight years.” 

Still another investigator, G. Hildreth, found a wide range of 
ability among children as they entered first grade. The typical 
first grade enrolled children not identical in age but varying from 
about five years, eight months, to seven years, four months. At 
this age level, every month makes a considerable difference in the 
normal child’s maturity. 

These research findings and others provide evidence of the 
wide range of individual differences and their influence on school 
entrance policies and programs. 


Differences in maturity of boys and girls: Another factor often 
ignored in school policy is the difference in levels of maturity of 
girls and boys. F. R. Pauly in the Tulsa, Oklahoma, Public 


Schools suggests that since research on sex differences of boys 
and girls shows boys to be approximately twelve months behind 
girls at six years of age, it might be well to have a later entrance 


age for boys by three or more months. Pauly found a ratio of 
two to one more boys than girls in the slower learning groups of 
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the first grade. Other studies by Wrightstone, Monroe, and 
Hansen report similar findings on boys’ and girls’ maturity. 


Underage and school entrance: Turning to the research on 
underage and school entrance, it is of interest to consider the 
findings of J. W. Birch on early admission for mentally advanced 
children. He followed a group of underaged children (four years, 
seven months, to five years, four months) who were thought to 
be good risks to enter school. These children were observed by 
116 teachers from the first grade to the third grade. In all areas 

social, emotional, physical and academic—they were found to 
make satisfactory progress. 

Another school system, where underaged children were ac- 
cepted in the first grade if their mental age was six years and 
they were thought to be mature on the basis of a mental test, was 
studied by H. R. Cone. He reports that the academic records of 
these children were found to be superior and their marks re- 
flected good achievement. 

A longitudinal study of children’s progress from grade one to 
‘ ight, invol\ Ing some 5,000 elementary school children, was made 
in the Toledo, Ohio, schools. The progress of the underaged chil- 


dren was compared with that of normal and overaged children 


through the « t grades. Chronological age was found to be a 


far less significant factor than had been assumed. As the grad 
level rose, there was no appreciable difference between the 
academic achievement levels of the children in the underaged 
and overaged groups. 

A state-wide study in Kentucky revealed some interesting 
facts on underaged and overaged children in relation to school 
progress. The question for study was whether the early starters 
(five years, eight months, to five vears, eleven months) admitted 
to first grade did as well as those of normal age and over (six 
vears, four months, to six years, seven months). The question 
involved the possible revision of the state school entrance age 
law. The findings did not make a clear case for either younger 
xv older children on the basis of school progress. The data 
showed more retentions for the older than for the younger chil- 
dren in first grade. Mainly, it pointed out that a different kind 
of program was needed for the two different groups. 

Two studies presenting less favorable findings than those al- 


ready mentioned on early entrance age and school progress 
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should also be cited. 1. B. King took a sampling of 104 children 
in the fifth grade with a mean age difierence of nine months at 
the time of entrance to school. The children’s I1Q’s were matched. 
After studying their comparative achievement, she found that the 
younger children had difficulty in the basic skills, had poorer at- 
tendance, were judged to be less well adjusted in school, and 
more had repeated grades.°* 

Another investigator, Arthur Hamalainen of the Nassau 
County Schools, studied 4,000 children, looking at school entrance 
age policies and their effect on children. Among the children 
four years, nine months, who had been allowed to enter school, 
24 percent were found to have difficulty while only six percent of 
the normal aged children had similar problems. In rating the 
children, many factors were considered—home life, play experi- 
ences, experience away from home, and others. Generally, it was 
found that the underaged children had more difficulty in all areas 
except the scholastic than children of normal age or older.’ 

Although these findings are not conclusive, they may help to 
suggest certain assumptions. 


e Age alone does not seem to be a sound criterion for the 
school admission policy or prediction of school success. 
Bright children whose total development seems to keep pace 
with their mental development are found to make good 
progress. But there are likely to be more hazards for the 
child whose mental age is average or less. His entrance 
might possibly be delayed. 

All findings point to the desirability of a study of the kind 
of school program to which a child will be subjected. If 
children are to attend a first grade that is committed to a 
rigid program of skill development—a program which is 
launched early in the first grade—the age of entrance must 
be high enough to prevent children from failing when they 
begin school. Such a program will be too difficult for most 
children beginning school at present entrance ages. 

If, on the other hand, children enter a school whose program 
is built on their needs and interests, the entrance age can be 
lower. Evidence indicates that careful planning for in- 
dividual needs in the introduction of skill learnings results in 
higher achievement in the first grade and above than is true 
if there is a premature beginning of the skills. 
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Another solution lies in the provision of kindergarten for chil- 
dren whose parents wish them to enter school early, or a junior 
primary for the child who is entering first grade but has not had 
kindergarten and needs a less advanced program than is offered 
in the first grade. A number of school systems have found that 
this kind of transitional program for first-graders contributes 
definitely to a child’s success in school. 

Schools may well spend more time in study of the problem, 
“When to school?” In attempting to answer this question, we 
should probe deep into the philosophy, the methods, the organiza- 
tion, and program of any school system. 


Enrollments in Early Childhood Education 


The age range of five to thirteen years is used for present 
elementary school statistics. Enrollments, kindergarten to grade 
eight, in 1957-58 in public and nonpublic schools were 30,670,000. 
One year later they were reported to be 31,793,000, an increase 
of 1,123,000 children. In October 1958, the Bureau of the Census 
reported 63.8 percent of the five-vear-olds and 99.2 percent of the 
six- to thirteen-year-olds were enrolled in schools.'’ In the period 
from 1949-50 to 1958-59, there was an increase of 9.6 million in 
the number of children in kindergarten through grade eight. 

The “growing edge” of the elementary school, the kinder- 
garten, steadily expanded during the past decade. As shown in 
Table 1, the number of five-vear-olds attending school rose 


Table 1.—Children Five Years of Age Enrolled in School 
1950-1958 


Year Total population Percent in Percent in Percent in 
Ca 
é ‘ 


of five-year-olds schoc kindergarten first grade 
1958 3,845,000 3. 19.1 14.8% 
1956 3.665.000 5R.S 45.1 13.9 
1954 3,522,000 57.7 10.7 17.0 
1952 3. 724,000 57. 35.7 22.1 


1950 ? 726,000 51. 31.0 POR 


Figures based on enrollments for October of each year in both public and 


nonpublic schools 
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sharply from 1.4 million in 1950, or 52 percent of the total five- 
year-old population, to 2.5 million in 1958—64 percent of the 
total. During this period, an increasing proportion of the five- 
year-olds in school have been in the kindergarten. In 1950, 
ol percent were enrolled in kindergarten and 21 percent in the 
first grade; in 1958, 49 percent of the five-year-olds were in 
kindergarten and only 15 percent in first grade. The public 
school kindergartens enrolled 38.6 percent of the five-year-olds 
in 1958, while private kindergartens had 10.4 percent. 

Public school enrollments for the kindergarten and first three 
grades, as reported to the U.S. Office of Education, are shown in 
Table 2 for the years 1955-56 and 1957-58. (These are the latest 


Table 2.—Public School Enrollments 
Kindergarten Through Grade Three 
1955-56 and 1957-58 


Number of children enrolled 

Leve 
1955-56 1957-58 
Kindergarten 1,564,396 1,771,753 
First grade 3,494,997 3.586.683 
Second grad 5,242,407 3,213,900 
Third grade 3,290,740 3,175,704 


Total enrollments 11,592,540 11,748,040 


data available.) The kindergarten enrollment in public schools 
increased 207,357 pupils in 1957-58 over the previous year. The 
same year, first-grade enrollments were up 91,686 pupils over the 
previous year. 

Kindergarten enrollments reported by state departments of 
education in the Office of Education surveys in 1953-54 and 
1955-56 provide a national picture of kindergarten opportunities 
in the 50 states and the District of Columbia. Table 3 shows 
public school kindergarten enrollments by region and state. 


Table 4 (see p. 232), based on information from the 1958 report 
of the Bureau of the Census, indicates that the rural and less 


populated areas present a real challenge in finding ways for 
children in the country to have opportunities equal to those pro- 
vided for children in urban communities. 
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Table 4.—School Enrollment of Children Five to Nine Years of Age 
October 1958 


Percent in School 
Total > 
Population All Urban Rural Rural 
Schools Non-Farm Farm 


3.845.000 63.8% 75.1% 56.2% 27.8% 
*e 
1.3 


98.2 vi. 94.8 


3,747,000 97. 


10,.745.000 99.5 99.5 7 98.7 


Source: Bureau of the Census Report, October 1958. 


Certification Standards for Teachers 


Teachers of early childhood education require a program of 
professional preparation that gives them not only a background 
in the general field of elementary education but also specialized 
knowledge in working with young children three and four years 
to eight or nine—in the nursery, kindergarten, and primary 
grades. A narrower scope than this tends to produce teachers of 
limited vision; a wider one cannot be achieved in the usual four 
years for a baccalaureate degree. 

A broad background of knowledge is important if the teacher 
is to be able to help young children grow, develop, and learn. 
Although the learning of young children may not have the con- 
tent depth of that of older children, their interest is keen and 
the scope of their learning is very broad. A teacher of young 
children, therefore, must have knowledge in many subject-matter 
fields and needs to have his knowledge readily on tap so he can 
give sound factual answers when children demand them. 

The teacher of young children should have specialized prepa- 
ration, as well as a broad background. The teaching program 
is subtle, varied, and difficult, demanding much practical experi- 
ence before a prospective teacher is competent to guide the learn- 
ing activities of young children. The subject matter of the 
curriculum for young children is broad and inclusive; the mate- 
rial and experiences for their education demand thorough study 
and appraisal. 

Certification in early childhood education is the goal for all 
teachers of young children. However, many states have not set 
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up a certificate for all three levels—nursery, kindergarten, and 
primary. While most states have established a four-year college 
program as the desired base of certification, there is little uni- 
formity in state requirements in this field. A survey on teacher 
certification by the U.S. Office of Education shows that 13 states 
make a college degree the prerequisite. 

A more significant trend is that toward specialization in the 
nursery school, kindergarten, and early elementary grades. Thir- 
teen states have a special certificate for kindergarten, four states 
issue a certificate for the nursery school-kindergarten level, and 
eight states certify teachers for the nursery school-kindergarten- 
primary level. Thirteen states require only a general elementary 
certificate to teach children three to eight years of age. 

A national committee on teacher education of the Association 
for Childhood Education International has involved many leaders 
of early childhood education in formulating a statement on 
standards for the preparation of teachers of young children. 
This statement will be used as an instrument to obtain the views 
and recommendations of persons concerned with education of 
teachers in the early childhood field. It also provides valuable 
suggestions to state departments of education for the certifica- 
tion requirements of teachers at the nursery school, kinder- 
garten, and primary levels. 

Teacher education institutions are developing more balanced 
programs in early childhood education. They are attempting to 
differentiate this preparation from the general elementary 
courses for teaching in the upper elementary grades. Since this 
field has grown more rapidly than the number of well-qualified 
people trained for it, the relative newness of this branch of edu- 
cation provides an extra challenge. 


Teacher Supply 


In all fields of teaching, there is a shortage of well-qualified 
people. Early childhood education is no exception. One of the 
reasons for the shortage is that many teachers leave the profes- 
sion to marry. Some find the ratio of children to teachers high 
and the demands of giving children a good start too exacting. 
But others find it a challenge to teach the youngest, for this level 
requires an adult who is able to understand and practice good 
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human relationships, who is able to understand and help others 
to use natural resources, and who has come to grips with and 
established his own values. 

Now there are signs that teaching in the field of early child- 
hood education is emerging as a profession. For many years it 


siphoned off graduates from a number of fields related to educa- 
tion. Statistics in Table 5 on degrees granted to graduates in this 
field show a drop for 1957-58 in the nursery-kindergarten fiel 
and a slight rise in early childhood education. Realignment of 
programs for teachers in this area may account for this trend. 


Table 5.—Teacher Supply for Early Childhood Education 
1956, 1957, 1958 


Degrees granted 
Bachelor’s Master's Doctorate 


1955-56: 
Early childhood education 
Nursery school-kindergarten 
Child development and family life 


Elementary education 


Total 


1956-57 : 
Early childhood educatior 
Nursery school-kindergarten 
Child development and family life 
Elementary education 


Total 


1957-58: 
Early childhood education : 
Nursery school-kindergarten 525 16 
Child development and family life 333 57 


Elementary education 2,303 5,706 

Total »,150 6,053 
Source: Earned Degrees Conferred by H ghei Educational Institutions. 
1957-58, Circular No. 570. May 1959. Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher 


Educational Institut s, 1956-57. Circular No. 527. April 1958. U.S. Office 
of Education 
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Financing Early Childhood Education Programs 


Few studies have been made concerning ways early childhood 
education programs are financed below the level supported by 
state aid. A wide variety of patterns for financing the education 
of children in nursery schools and kindergarten is found. 

In a recent study by the U.S. Office of Education on organiza- 
tion and administration of elementary schools, school officials re- 
ported that 80.8 percent of public kindergartens were financed 


Table 6.—State Aid for Public School Kindergartens 
1957-58 


Kindergarten 
Aid 


Stat 


Alabama no ssourl no 
Alaska I oO no 
Arizona 
Arkansa 
California 
Colorado 
Connecti 
Delaware 
District of Colur 
Florida 
Georgia 

Hawai 

Idah 

Illino 

Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 

I oulsiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massacl 
Michigar 
Minnesota 
Mississipp 


Source Publie Scho } 


United States Office of Educatic 
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by tax funds; 5.8 percent were underwritten with private funds; 
3 percent, by a combination of public and private monies; and 
10.4 percent did not report. There were 17.1 percent of the 
public nursery schools financed by tax funds; 33.7 percent oper- 
ated with private funds; 45.1 percent, with public and private 
funds combined; and 4.1 percent did not report.'* These facts 
seem to say that citizens find ways of helping school authorities 
organize and operate public educational programs for young 
children even in the absence of local school funds or support 
from the state. 

It is evident that smaller communities find it difficult to obtain 
funds for a kindergarten and are unable to initiate these pro- 
grams for young children until state funds are made available. 
Thus, state aid for the kindergarten has been the major factor 
in making the kindergarten an integral part of the elementary 
school program and bringing this opportunity to all children. 
According to the U.S. Office of Education report, there are 22 
states that now provide state aid for kindergartens enrolling 
children five years old—and in some instances as young as four 


years. 


Per pupil costs in kindergarten show a wide range. Sampling 


a small group of cities with kindergartens in their public schools, 
it was found that the costs ranged from $78 to $238 per pupil. 
These figures no doubt reflect programs that are different in 
quality, regional costs, and coverage. Since cost figures are usu- 
ally not broken down for each grade level of the elementary 
school, actual per pupil costs are difficult to obtain. 

It would be helpful if the facts could be mined to approximate 
the investment many parents are making for education of their 
very young children. In one state, a local newspaper found that 
there were some 500 private nursery schools and kindergartens 
throughout the state, grossing nearly 315 million dollars a year 
from tuitions for more than 20,000 children under six enrolled in 
them. The reporter entitled his report “Little People Become 
Big Business.” It was found that tuitions may range anywhere 
from $40 to $350 per year. 

If facts similar to these could be gathered for the nation as a 
whole, there might be convincing evidence that the public is more 
willing to pay the bill for early childhood education than many 
people now realize. 
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Activities of National Organizations 


A most significant trend in the early childhood education field 
is the support national organizations are giving to the extension 
and improvement of education for young children. Their efforts 
are directed toward creating a better understanding of early 
childhood education and its values for children, as well as taking 
action to obtain educational opportunities for young children 
where they do not exist or securing additional funds to provide 
better programs. National groups may center their activities on 
seeking needed legislation, working for better facilities and staff, 
making surveys of coverage and gaps in the provision of early 
childhood programs, or building public understanding to help 
bring about the desired goals. 

Among the principle organizations which are actively engaged 
in the downward extension of education :.1 


e The American Association of School Administrators, which 

included in its 1960 resolutions a statement on kindergartens 
as an essential part of every elementary school. 
The American Association of University Women, active 
through its education committees in surveying the programs 
which are operating and working for better standards in 
schools for young children. 


The Association for ‘Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA, which went on record in 1960 to work for 
extension and improvement of kindergartens and recom- 
mended that state standards for nursery schools and kinder- 


gartens be established by state departments of education. 
The Department of Elementary School Principals, NEA, 
which adopted a resolution in 1960 urging the establishment 
of kindergartens in all public schools. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, which has 
enlisted its 12 million members in helping to see that nur- 
sery schools and kindergartens are adequately staffed and 
equipped and which has sought the cooperation of school 
officials and others to extend educational programs for the 
preschool child. 

The Association for Childhood Education International, 
which at its 1960 conference adopted for its branches a 
five-point plan of work relating to schools for the under 
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sixes and specified the establishment and improvement of 
such schools as one of the most pressing needs in education 
today. 

The Southern Association for Children Under Six, which 
presented a resolution to the White House Conference in 
1950 urging that all public schools provide kindergartens 
and nursery schools and formulated a plan of work to imple- 
ment their proposal at the 1960 conference. 


Other groups have presented similar plans for action, among 
them are the following: Council of Chief State School Officers ; 
National Kindergarten Association; National Council of State 
Consultants in Elementary Education; the National Education 
Association’s Kindergarten-Primary Department; and the Na- 
tional Association for Nursery Education. Each, through its 
channels of communication and activities, is giving high priority 
to early childhood education. 

When 7,000 citizens voiced their beliefs and goals for children 
and youth at the 1960 White House Conference for the decade 
ahead, early childhood education received special consideration. 
Among their recommendations, they asked that free public edu- 
cation be extended downward and upward to include kinder- 
garten through the community college; also, that kindergartens 
be made an integral part of the tax-supported school system in 
all communities and that state departments of education be 
authorized to extend public education downward to include 
nursery schools. 


Summing Up 


Present trends indicate that more is written into the state 
statutes and into the public’s commitments and beliefs concerning 
the importance of early childhood education than has presently 
been implemented through the establishment of good education 
programs. The information presented in this chapter reveals 
that: 


e Almost two-thirds of the five-year-old children are going to 
school. Many children of three and four years are partici- 


pating in private educational programs supported by 
parents. 


Through permissive legislation, the public acceptance of edu 
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cation for young children to supplement and strengthen 
home guidance is registered. 

Substantial financial support is being given both to public 
and to privately organized programs for young children. 
Teacher education programs are undergoing change to pro- 
vide a broader range of preparation and understanding of 
child growth and development. 

Better communication between public and private schools is 
essential for the continuous educational experience of chil- 
dren. 

Lay groups and organizations are committed to action that 
will extend and improve early childhood education. 


Educators have a mandate from the citizens of the nation to 
give professional leadership to early childhood education. Ele- 
mentary school leaders will carry the major responsibility to 


guide this healthy, thriving movement along lines of sound plan- 


ning and effective action for young children. 
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71 


Kimball, Solon T., 17, 18 
Kindergarten 
Child. See 
child. 
Class size, 61, 63 
Costs per pupil, 236 
Defined, 220-21 


Enrollments, expansion in, 
299-239 


Five-vear-old 


Equipment. See Equipment. 
Financing of, 235-36 
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History of, 219-20 
Program. See also Pro- 
gram. 
Art, 83-86 
Books, use of, 72, 73-75 
Five-year-old needs, 60-66 
Integrated whole, 93-95 
Language arts, 66-76 
Listening, 72-73 
Music and rhythms, 86-90 
Physical development, 90- 
93 
Reading, 73-75 
Singing, 87-88, 92 
Social studies, 76-83 
Speaking skills, 68-72 
Writing, 75-76 
Space requirements, 61-63 
Teacher, role. See unde? 
Teacher. 
Trends. See Trends in early 
childhood education. 
Kindergarten-Primary De- 
partment, NEA, 238 
Klein, Donald C., 210 
Kopp, O. W., 202 


Language Arts. See unde) 
Kindergarten; Primary 
grades. 

Learning 

Adult expectations for, 24- 
26, 28-32, 77, 101, 110, 
204, 223 

Age factors. See under En- 
trance age. 

Emotional development, re- 
lationship to, 126-35 

Environment for, 101-102, 
103, 104, 111, 120, 125, 
127, 133, 134-35, 136- 
37, 143, 163, 173-84, 
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Equipment for. See unde 
Equipment 

Evaluation of, 85-86, 96- 
102, 108-110, 111-25 

Factors affecting, 12, 36-38, 
10-44, 47-52, 54-66, 86, 
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14, 114-17, 118-21, 122- 
25, 126-35, 136-44, 163 
218-19, 226 

Firsthand experiences for, 
58-59, 79-81, 96, 98, 
105-106, 107, 139-40, 
140-42 

Grouping. See 
practices. 

Guidance of, 36, 67, 68-70, 
74-75, 77-79, 81-82, 93- 
95, 102, 112, 113, 127, 
128, 133-35, 159-60, 
193-94, 232-33 

In content areas. See Art 
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Individual differences, 50- 
55, 83, 85-86, 125, 126, 
137-39, 148, 151, 158, 
161-62, 168, 171, 225- 
26 

Interrelation of, 93-95, 107, 
114 

Levels. See Grouping prac- 
tices. 

Maturity level, relation to, 
59-66, 70, 74, 107, 108, 
126-35, 225-28 

Organization for, 147-65 

Play, relation to, 58, 70-71, 
81-82, 109, 192-93 

Psychology of, 162-63 

Readiness for, 27, 36, 74, 
125-28, 135, 154 

Reporting on. See Report 
cards. 

Retardation, 148, 153, 155 

Library. See also Books. 

Service for school, 182, 188 
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Mass media, influence of, 42- 
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Materials. See Equipment. 
Mathematics 
Criteria for good program, 
summary, 114 


Discoveries, by 
children, 115 
Drill, use of, 117 
Materials, list, 198 
Meanings, importance for 
primary children, 115- 
16 
Need for, awareness of, 
116-17 
Primary grades, program, 
114-17 
Processes, use of, 116 
Rate of progress, 115 
Minneman, Rudolph, 185 
Moffitt, Mary W., 50 
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Instruments and_ acces- 
sories, 88-89, 90, 121 
Kindergarten, 86-90, 92 
Need for, 143, 193 
Primary grades, 
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National Association for 
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National School Public Rela- 
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Nutritional instruction 
Kindergarten, 83 
Primary grades, 124 


Objectives, 48-49. See also 
Kindergarten, program; 
Primary grades, pro- 
gram. 

Office of Education, U 
224, 230, 233, 23 
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Oral expression 

Kindergarten 
Dramatization, 71 
Jingles, rhymes, and rid- 

dles, 70-71 
Pictures, 70 
Program, 68- 
Storytelling, 
Tape recorder, 72 

Primary grades, 96-99 
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school, 145-46, 147-65 
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port of early childhood 
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Parents. See also Family; 
Home-school relation- 
ships. 
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Function in forcing aban- 
donment of childhood, 
21 

Home-school relationships, 
202-209 

Identification of child with, 
10, 44-45 
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child into school, 210-15 

Report cards, importance 
of, to, 167 

Social force, 39-40, 44-45 

Teachers, relationship to, 
202-209, 211-15 
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Emotional development, as 
factor, 126-35 
Family influence on, 34-35, 
14-45 
Mass media, effect of, 43-44 
Siblings, effect of, 35 
Temperament plus experi- 
ences, 34 
Physical development, 54-55, 
90-93, 121-22. See also 
Health; Physical educa- 
tion. 
Physical education. See also 
Games; Play. 
Kindergarten 
Equipment, 91-92 
Program described, 90-93 
Materials, list, 198-99 
Play, value of, 192-93 
Primary grades 
Criteria for good 
gram, 122 
Equipment, 123-24 
Physical Environment. 
Plant, school. 
Physical examinations, 
school, 204-205 
Pitts, Clara L., 196 
Plant, school 
Adult use of, 183 
Beauty, 183-84 
Buildings. See 
title. 
Equipment. See separate 
title 3 
Flexibility, 182-83 
Guides for planning, 173-74 
Health features, 179-80 
Requirements for, 175-84 
Safety features, 179-80 
Site requirements, 176-77, 
181 
Play. See also Physical educa- 
tion. 
Importance of, 14-15, 58-59 
Kindergarten 
Social studies, 81-82 
Types of activities, 90-93 
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Learning, contribution to, 
59, 192 
Primary grades, 122-23 
Play school, defined, 221 
Playground equipment. See 
under Equipment. 
Primary grades 
Grouping practices, 147-65 
Organization, 145-46, 147- 
65 
Program. See also Pro- 
gram. 
Arithmetic, 114-17 
Arts, 117-21 
Health and physical edu- 
cation, 121-25 
Language arts, 95-102 
Mathematics, 114-17 
Music, 120-21 
Physical education, 121- 
25 
Reading, 99-102 
Science, 110-14 
Social studies, 102-110 
Speaking skills, 97-98 
Spelling, 101 
Writing, 101 
Trends. See Trends in early 
childhood education. 
Principal 
And audio-visual program 
Aids, references, 195 
Role re, 191 
Books, references re, 195 
Buildings, 
194 
Early childhood education, 
leadership in, 239 
And equipment 
References re, 194 
Responsibilities, 186, 190- 
91, 193-94 
Lay group activities, leader- 
ship, 208-209 
Organization of school pro- 
gram, role re, 164 


references re, 


School plant, guides for 


planning, 173-74 


Supplies, responsibility re, 
189 
Teacher talents, wise utili- 
zation of, 163-64 
Private schools, 220-23 
Program. See also unde: 
Kindergarten; Primary 
grades; Art; Science; etc. 
Building on child experi- 
ences, 52-53 
Contrasts in learning ex- 
periences, home and 
school, 52-53 
Grouping, primary grades. 
See Grouping  prac- 
tices. 
Individual differences, im- 
portance of, 50-52, 137- 
39 
Ingredients of a good school 
day, 136-44 
Kindergarten, 
whole, 93-95 
Program planning 
Questions re, list, 47-49 
School plant, relationship 
to, 176-79 
Understanding of chil- 
dren, importance in 
planning, 54-58 
Promotions, grade, 154-55 
Psychology of learning, im- 
portance of, 162-63 
PTA, 183, 211, 214, 237 


integrated 


Raab, George E., 175 
Readiness 
For learning in skill and 
content areas 
Factors affecting, 36-38, 
10-41, 50-52, 55-57, 


225-28 


Ways to develop, 58-60, 
68-76, 96-101, 115-16 
For school lif 
Attitudes toward school, 
child, 37 
Emotional development, 
127-28 





Factors affecting, 36-41, 
127-29 
Group living, transition 
to, 36-37 
Socio-economic back- 
ground, 37-39 
Reading 
Books. See separate title. 
Enjoyment of, in primary 
grades, 100-101 
Grouping by ability, 149, 
154, 157-58 
Kindergarten, 73-75 
Materials, 196-97. See also 
Books. 
Primary grades, 99-102 
Readiness for. See under 
Readiness. 
Television, effect of, 43 
Record, child’s cumulative, 
205, 207 
Record player, use of, 87, 88, 
90, 120, 193 
Records, musical, use of, 8&7, 
R88. 90, 120, 193 
Relaxation, primary grades 
23-24 
Report cards 
Adjustment and conform- 
itv, stress on, 168-69 
Creative approach needed 
169-71 
Discussion of, 166-71 
Failings of reporting sys- 
tems, 171 
Importance of, 167 
Positive emphasis needed, 
168 
Svmbols, use ofl, 
170, 171 
Reporting systems. See Re- 
port cards. 
Responsibility, sense of, 39, 
108-109, 112-15 
Rhythmic activities. See 
Music and rhythms. 
Role of child in society 
Adulthood standards, acqui- 
sition of, 24-28 
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Cultural influences affect- 
ing, 18-32 
Family, impact of, 

14-45 
Family membership respon- 
sibilities, 22-24 
Forced abandonment of 
childhood, 20-22 
Independence and_ self-di- 
rection, development 
of, 140 


33-40, 


Safety instruction 
Kindergarten, 82-83 
Primary grades, 124 

Safety, school. See unde? 

Health and safety; Plant, 
school. 

School day, ingredients of a 

good day, 136-44 

School-home relationships. See 

Home-school relation- 
ships. 

hool plant. See 
school. 

Science 
Kindergarten, 65, 68-69, 93- 

Q5 
Materials, list, 197-98 
Primary grades, 110-14 
Self-contained classroom. Se 
under Grouping prac- 
tices. 

Singing. See 

rhythms. 

Smitter, Faith, 166 

Social forces affecting child. 

See also Cultural influ- 
ences affecting role of 
child. 
Cultural environment, 40- 
11 
Early experience, breadth 
of, 40-44 
Family, impact of, 
14-45 
Family mobility, 41-42 
Mass media, 42-44 
Television, 12-44 
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Social studies 
Kindergarten 
Extending the classroom, 
79-80 
Program, 76-83, 93-95 
Purposes, 76- +e 
Materials, list, 19 
Primary grades 
Program, 102-110 
Purposes, 102-104 
Questions by children, 
104 
Society, role of child in. See 
Role of child in society. 
Songs. See Music and rhythms. 
Southern Association for Chil- 
dren Under Six, 238 
Space needs, classroom, 61-63, 
177-79 
Spelling, 97, 101 
Stendler, Celia B., 146, 147 
Supplies. See Equipment. 


Teacher 
Certification 
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Emotional climate of class- 
room, establishment of, 
127 

Emotional development of 
children, 126-35 

Goal setting and evaluation, 
guidance, 139 

Guidance of learning. Sec 
under Learning. 

Individual attention to chil- 
dren, 63, 159 

Individual differences in 
children, attention to, 
137-39. See also In- 
dividual differences. 

Parents, relationship _ to, 
202-209, 211-15 

Personality and competence, 
reflected in classroom, 
13 -35 

Preparation, educational, 
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232-33 


Talent, flexible use of, 163- 
64 
Teacher-pupil planning, 67, 
77, 81, 107-108, 113, 139 
Teaching aids. See Equip- 
ment. 
Television 
Personality, effect on, 43-44 
School work, relation to, 42- 
13, 107 
Social force, 42-44 
Toys, educational, list of, 197 
Trends in early childhood edu- 
cation 
Certification 
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Entrance age, 223-29 

Financing of programs, 
235-36 

Nonpublic school move- 
ment, 222-23 

Summary, 238-39 

Teacher supply, 233-3 

Trips, school, 52, 68-69, 78-82, 
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Underage entrance to school, 
effect of, 227-28 

Ungraded school. See unde) 
Grouping practices. 
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gram; Primary grades, 
program. 
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